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GREAT NOVELISTS 
AND THEIR NOVELS 




“THE TEN BEST NOVELS OF THE 


WORLD 


I SHOULD Mce to tell die reader of this book how the essays 
It contains came to be wntten One day, while I was still 
m the Umted States, the Editor of Redbook asked me 
to make a hst of what m my opmion were the ten best novels 
in the world I did so, and thought no more about it. • 

In a brief commentary to accompany this list of books, I 
wrote, “the wise reader will get the greatest enjoyment out of 
reading them if he learns the useful art of skippmg ” Some time 
later, an American publisher put before me the suggestion of 
reissumg these ten novels, elraiinating from the text of each 
the portions it is well to leave unread, and with an introduc- 
tion to each one wntten by me The suggestion mterested me, 
and I set to work. Most of these introductions have been pub- 
hshed, somewhat abndged, in the Atlantic Monthly, and smce 
they appear to have interested readers it has been thought that 
they might find it convement to have them collected m a 
smgle volume 

One change had to be made m my original list. I had ended 
it with Marcel Proust’s Remembrance of Thmgs Past, but for 
several reasons this was not included m the proposed series I 
do not regret this. Proust’s novel, the greatest novel of this 
century, is of immense length, and it would have been impos- 
sible, even with drastic cuttmg, to reduce it to a reasonable 
size 

Its success has been prodigious, but it is too soon to assess 
the value posterity will place on it Proust’s fanatical admirers, 
of whom I am one, can read every word with interest; m a 
moment of extravagance I wrote once that I would sooner be 
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bored by Proust than, amused by any other vmter, but I am 
prepared now to admit that its various parts are of unequal 
merit I have a notion that the future will cease to be mterested 
in those long sections of Proust’s book which he wrote under 
the influence of the psychological and philosophical thought 
current m his day Some of this has already been recog- 
nized to be erroneous I think then it will be even more evident 
than It IS now that he was a great humorist and that his power 
to create characters, ongmal, vanous and hfelike, puts him on 
an equahty with Balzac, Dickens and Tolstoy It may be that 
then an abridged version of his immense work will be issued 
from which will be omitted those parts which tune has 
stripped of their value and only those parts retamed which, 
because they are of the essence of a novel, remam of endunng 
mterest Remembrance of Thngs Fast will still be a very long 
novel, but it will be a superb one 
My final hst of the ten best novels of the world runs as 
follows 

•TqM Jones 

AND Prejudice 
The Red and the Black 
Old Man Goriot 
David Copperfield 
Wuthering Heights 
Madame Bovary 
Moby Dick 
War and Peace 
The Brothers Karamazov 

Let me begin by saymg, however, that to talk of the ten 
best novels m the world is to talk nonsense There are not ten 
best novek m the world It may be that there are a hundred, 
though even of that I am far from sure, if fifty persons, well 
read and of adequate culture, were to make lists of the hun- 
dred best novels m the world, at least two or three hundred, I 
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believe, would be mentioned more than once, but I think that 
in these fifty hsts, supposmg they were made by persons of 
English speech, the ten novels I have chosen would find a 
place I say persons of English speech because at least one of 
the novels on my hst, Moby Dick, is stiU comparatively un- 
known to the educated European pubhc, and I doubt very 
much whether it is read m German, Spamsh or French by any 
but professed students of English hterature Durmg the eight- 
eenth century Enghsh hterature was much read m France, but 
smce then, until recently, the French have not taken great m- 
terest m anythmg that was bemg wntten beyond their own 
frontiers, and a French list of the hundred best novels would 
certainly include works that are, if not unheard of, httle read 
in the Enghsh-spealang countnes 

Now this great diversity of opimon can be somewhat easily 
explamed There is a variety of reasons that may make a par- 
ticular novel so much appeal to a person, even of sound judg- 
ment, that he is led to ascribe outstandmg merit to it It may 
be that he has read it at a time of hf e or m circumstances when 
he was particularly hable to be moved by it, or it may be that 
its theme or its setting has*a more than ordinary significance 
for him owmg to his own predilections or personal associa- 
tions I can imagme, for instance, that a passionate lover of 
muac might easily place Henry Handel Richardson’s Maurice 
Quest among the ten best novels, and a native of the Five 
Towns, dehghted with the fidehty with which Arnold Ben- 
nett described their character and their inhabitants, might m 
his hst place The Old Wivef Tale They are both good novels, 
but I do not dunk an unbiased judgment would place either 
of them among the best ten'The nationahty of a reader lends 
to certain books an mterest that inchnes him to atmbute a 
greater excellence to them than would be generally admitted 
I think, to take an example, that any Frenchman of education, 
nfiking such a hst as I have made, would mclude Madame de 
Lafayette’s La Pnncesse De Cleves, and nghtiy, for it has out- 
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standing ments It is the first psychological novel that was 
ever written, the story is touching and persuasive, the char- 
acters are well and subtly drawn, it is written with distinction 
and It is commendably brief It deals with a state of society 
that is well known to every schoolboy in France, its mord 
atmosphere is famihar to him from his readmg of Corneille 
and Raane, it has the glamour of association with the most 
splendid period of French history, and it is a worthy contn- 
bution to the golden age of French hterature But to the Eng- 
lish or American reader the characters may well seem wooden, 
their behavior unnatural, and their sense of honor, their at- 
tention to their personal digmty, a trifle ndiculous I do not 
say they are nght to think this, but thmkmg it, they will never 
class this book among the best ten novels of the world. 

But the chief reason for the great diversity of opmion that 
exists on the respective ments of novels comes, I think, from 
the fact that the novel is essentially an imperfect form No 
novel is perfect Of the ten I have chosen there is not one 
with which you cannot m some particular find fault, and that 
IS what I propose to do when I come to wnte the mtroduc- 
tion to each one, for nothing is of greater disservice to 
the reader than the mdiscnimnate praise ’that is sometimes 
bestowed on certain books that are commonly accepted as 
classics. He reads and finds that such and such an mcident is 
grossly improbable, such and such a character unreal and such 
and such a description tedious If he is of an impatient temper 
he will cry that the cntics who tell him that the novel he is 
readmg is a masterpiece are a set of fools, and if he is of a 
modest one he will blame himself and think that it is above 
his head and not for him, but if he is dogged and persistent he 
will read on conscientiously, but without enjoyment But a 
novel IS to be read imtb enjoyment If it does not give that it is 
worthless This bemg so, every reader is his own best critic, 
for he alone knows what he enjoys and what he doesn’t.' There 
IS no obligation to read fiction The cntic can be of service m 
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pointing out what, in his opinion (and this is an important 
quahfication), are the merits of a novel that is generally con- 
sidered great and what are its defects But die reader must in 
the first place be warned, to repeat what I have said before, 
that he must not look for perfection m a novel 
But before I enlarge upon this statement I wish to say some- 
thmg about readers of fiction. The novehst has the nght to 
demand somedung of them. He has the nght to demand diat 
they should possess the small amount of apphcation that is 
needed to read a book of three or four hundred pages He 
has the nght to demand that they should have suflScient 
imagination to be able to envisage the scenes m which the 
author seeks to mterest them and to fill out m their own mmds 
the portraits he has drawn And finally the novelist has the 
right to demand from his readers some power of sympathy, 
for without It they cannot enter into die loves and sorrows, 
tnbulanons, dangers, adventures of the persons of a novel. 
Unless the reader is able to give somethmg of himself he can- 
not get from a novel the best it has to give. ^ 

Now I will specify what, in my opimon, are the quahdes 
that a good novel should ha.v^(M should have a widely inter- 
e*stmg them|^ y which I mean a theme mterestmg not only 
to a chque, -wmSdier^f critics, professors, highbrows, truck 
drivers or dish washersSbu tj^ broadly h^an that it is m- 
terestmg to men and women of all sor^ /T o give an example 
of what I mean one imght wnte a novel on the Montesson 
system which would be of absorbmg mterest to education- 
alists, but I caimot persuade myself that it could be anything 
but an indifferent novel ^ gphe story should be coherent and 
p ersuasiv e, it should have a beginnmg^ a middle and an end , 
and the e nd should be the natural consequence of the begin- 
nmg. The episodes shoul3 have probability and should not 
only develop the theme, but grow out of Ae stcia^?«pie 
( greatures of the novelist’s mvention sh ould be observed witihi 
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individuality , and tfaeir actio ns sh ould proceed tom 
chara cters, the reader must never be allowed to say So and 
so would never behave hke that, on the contrary he should! 
be obhged to say T^t’s exactly how I should have expected 
So and so to behavji^ think it is all the better if the characters 
are in themselves mterestmg 

Flaubert wrote a novel called The Sentimental Education, 
which has a great reputation among many excellent critics, 
but he chose dehberately for his hero a man so nuU, so char- 
acterless indeed, that it is impossible to care what he does or 
what happens to him, and m consequence, for all its ments, 
the book is hard to read I think I should explam why I say 
that characters should be observed with mdividuahty, it is too 
much to expect the novehst to create characters that are 
qmte new, his material is human nature, and although there 
are all sorts and conditions of men, the sorts are not iiijSnite m 
number and novels, stories, plays, eipics have been written for 
so many hundreds of years that the chance is small that an 
author will create an entirely new character ‘ Castmg my 
mmd’s eye over the whole of fiction, the only absolutely 
ongmal creation I can thmk of la Don Quixote, and I should 
not be surprised to learn that some learned critic had found'^a 
remote ancestry for him also. The author is fortunate if he can 
see his characters through his own mdividuahty, and if his m- 
dividuahty is sufEciently out of the common to give them an 
lUusive air of onginahty. 

And just as behavior should proceed from 'character, so 
should speech A fashionable woman should talk hke a fashion- 
able woman, a street walker hke a street walker, a soda jerker 
like a soda jerker and a lawyer like a lawyer The dialogue 
should neither be desultory nor should it be an occasion for 
the author to*air his opinions, it should serve to characterize 
the speakers and to advance the story The narrative passages 
should be vivid, to the pomt and no longer than is necessary 
to make the motives of the persons concerned and the situa- 
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tions in which they are placed clear and convmcmg The 
writing should be simple enough for anyone of ordinary edu- 
cation to read it with ease, and the manner should fit the 
matter as a well-cut shoe fits a shapely foot'Fmafiy a nosel 
should b e entertaimng I have put this last, but it is the essen 
ml quality, without which no other quahty is of any use No 
one m his senses reads a novel for instruction or edification 
If he wants mstruction or edification he is a fool if he does 
not go to the books written to instruct and edify 

But even if the novel has all these quahties, and that is ask- 
mg a lot, there is, hke a flaw m a precious stone, a faultmess in 
the form that renders perfection impossible to attain^ short 
story is a piece of fiction that can be read accordmg to its 
length m anythmg between ten mmutes and an hour, and it 
deals with a single, well-defined subject, an mcident or a 
closely related senes of mcidents, spmtual or matenal, which 
IS complete It should be impossible to add to it or to take 
away from i&Here, I think, perfection can be reached, and I 
do not thjilk it would be difficult to collect a considerable 
number of short stones m .which this has m fact been done 
Buts^ novel is a piece of m dcfi mte Ifflgth. it may be as long 
as War and Peace, m which a senes of mcidents are related and 
a vast number of character dis played throi^h a period of, 
tune, or as short as Cdtm^Now, m order to give probability 
to his story and to make his characters plausible the author 
has to narratb a number of facts that are relevant to his story, 
but that are not m themselves mterestmg Incidents often re- 
quire to be separated by a lapse of time, and the auihor for 
the balance of his work has to mvent as best he can matter 
that will fill up this lapse. These passages .are known as 
bndges Some authors have tned to avoid them and have 
jumped from, as it were, purple patch of mcident to purple 
patch of mcident, but I can think of no instance m which this 
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has proved a success. Most novelists resign themselves to 
crossing them, and they cross them with more or less skill, 
but It IS only too likely that m the process they will be some- 
what tedious 

The author is human, and he has his fads and fancies, the 
looseness of the form, especially as the novel is written m Eng- 
land and Russia, gives him the opportumty to dilate on any 
subject dear to his heart, and he seldom has the strength of 
mmd or the cntical sense to realize that, however mterestmg 
It may be to him, unless it is necessary to the workmg out of 
his novel it has no place in it It is besides almost mevitable 
that the n ovelist should be susceptible to the f ashions of lus 
day, smce after all he has an unusual affecnbihty, and so he is 
often led to write what, as the fashion passes, loses its attrac- 
tiveness. Let me give an instance until the nineteenth century 
novehsts paid htde attention to scenery, a word or two was 
enough to say all they wanted to say about it, but when the 
romantic school captivated the public fancy it grew modish 
to write descnptions for them ovm sake A man could not go 
down the street to buy a toothbrush at a drug store without 
the author telhng you what the houses he passed looked like 
and what articles were for sale m the shops] Dawn and die 
settmg sun, the starry mght, the cloudless sky, the nsmg and 
the wamng moon, the restless sea, the snow-capped mountams, 
the dark forests — all gave occasion to mterminable descrip- 
tions Many were m themselves beautiful, but they were ir- 
relevant it took writers a long time to discover that a descnp- 
tion of scenery, however poetically observed and admirably 
expressed, was futile unless it was necessary, that is linless it 
helped the author to get on with his story or told the reader 
somethmg it behooved him to know about the persons who 
took part m it This is an advenatious imperfection m the 
novel, but there is yet another that seems inherent Smce it is 
a work of considerable length it must take some time to wnte. 
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weeks at least, generally months and occasionally even years. 
It IS impossible for the author to contmue so long under the 
spell of hisjnspiration I do not like to use this word It has a 
certain pretentiousness when it is apphed to prose, and I 
would prefer to leave it to the poets ^The poet practices a 
nobler art than the novehst, but the novehst has this compen- 
sation that whereas a poem, unless of the highest quahty, is 
negligible, a novel may have many faults and yet be far from 
worthless But for all that, the novelist writes under the in- 
fluence, if not of inspiration, of something that for want of a 
better word I must call the unconscious 'jjPerhaps because it is 
a vague term of somewhat indefimte meanmg it expresses well 
enough that sense an author has that at his best he is an active 
agent only in so far that he is puttmg pen to paper, but that 
really he is an amanuensis, he finds himself wnting thmgs he 
didn’t know he knew, happy thoughts come to him from he 
knows not where and unexpected notions drop m on him hke 
guests at a surprise party A don’t suppose there is anything 
very mysterious m this the'Tmexpected notions are doubtless 
the effects of long past experiences, the happy thoughts arise 
from some association of ideas, and the thmgs he thought he 
didn’t know were stored away m the recesses of his memory. 
The unconscious has brought them to the surface, and there 
they are flowmg freely from pen to paper But the unconscious 
IS wilful and uncertam, it cannot be forced, and no effort of 
will can excite it to activity, it is hke the wmd that bloweth 
whither it hsteth and hke the ram that falls on the just and 
the imjust alike The practiced writer has vanous methods of 
coaxm^ It to come to his help, but sometimes it remains stub- 
born Left to himself then, and m so protracted a work as a 
novel necessarily is, this happens not seldom, left to himself 
the author can only faE back on dogged mdustry and his 
general competence It will be a miracle if by these means he 
can hold his reader’s attention 
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When I consider how many obstacles the novehst has to 
contend -with, how many pitf^s to avoid, I am not surprised 
that even the greatest novels are not perfect, I am only sur- 
pnsed that they are not more imperfect than they are It is 
largely on this account that it is impossible to pick out ten and 
say they are the best I could make a list of ten more that in 
their different ways are as good as those I have chosen Anna 
Karemna, Cnme and Funi^ment, Cousin Bette, The Charter- 
house of Banna, Bersuaston, Tnstram Shandy, Vanity Bair, 
Mrddlemarch, The Ambassadors, Gil Bias I could give 
good reason for choosing those I have and equally good 
reasons for choosing those I have just mentioned My choice 
IS arbitrary. 

In the past readers seem to have wanted their novels very 
long, and the author was often hard put to it to provide more 
matter for the prmter than the story he had to tell required 
He hit upon one easy way to do this He mserted into his 
novel stones, sometimes long enough to be called novelettes, 
which had nothmg to do with his theme or at best were tackSd" 
on to It widijittle plausibihty No writer did this with greater 
nonchalance than QgOjaRjssJJft Doji Quixote These mterpola- 
tions have always been regarded as a blot on an immortfl 
work, and can only be read now with impatience Contempo- 
rary criticiam attacked him on this account, and m the second 
part of his book he eschewed the bad practice, so producmg 
what IS generally thought to be impossible, a sequel that was 
better than its forerunner, but this did not prevent succeeding 
writers (who doubtless had nof read the criticisms) from usmg 
so convement a device to enable them to dehver to the book- 
sellers a quantity of copy sufficient to make a salable volume. 
In die nmeteenth century new methods of publication ex- 
posed novelists to new temptations Monthly magazmes that 
devoted much of their space to what is somewhat depreciat- 
ingly known as hght hterature achieved great success and so 
provided authors with the opportumty to brmg their work 
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before the piibhc m senal form with profit to themselves At 
about the same time the publishers found it to their advantage 
to issue the novels of popular authors m monthly numbers In 
both cases the authors contracted to provide a certam amount 
of material to fill a certam number of pages The system en- 
couraged them to be leisurely and long-wmded In France, 
where they were paid by the Ime, they did not hesitate to 
write as many Imes as they could They were workmg men 
who had to make a hvmg, and even at that they didn’t make 
a handsome one On one occasion Balzac, havmg been to 
Italy and bemg impressed (as who wouldn’t be?) by the pic- 
tures he had seen, mterrupted the narrative of the novel he 
was then wntmg to insert what was nothmg less than an 
article on them We know from their own admissions how 
from time to time the authors of these senals, even the best of 
them, Dickea^Thackeray, Trollope, found it a hateful burden 
to be obliged dehver an installment by a given date No 
wonder they padded No wonder they burdened their stones 
with irrelevant episodes Once the prmters told Dickens that 
one of his monthly numbers was two sheets, sixteen pages, 
short, so he had to sit down and gnnd them out as best he 
could He was expenenced m this sort of wntmg, and it is 
plam enough that had what he put mto these sixteen pages 
been essential to the conduct of that part of his story he would 
have wntten them m the first place 
But there ismo reason why the reader should have patience 
with the defects of a novel, whether they are such as are m- 
herent in the form or attnbutable to the frailty of the novelist, 
the fashion of the day or die methods of publishmgi^ sensible 
person does not read a novel as a task He reads it as a diver- 
sion. He wants to be taken out of himself He is prepared to 
interest himself m the characters and is concerned to see how 
they act m given circumstances and what happens to them, 
he sympathizes with their troubles and is gladdened by their 
joys, he puts himself m their place and to an extent hves their 
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lives Their view of life, their attitude to the great subjects of 
human speculation, whether stated m words or shown m ac- 
tion, call forth m hun a reaction of surprise, of pleasure or of 
mdignation But he knows mstmctively where his interest hes, 
and he follows it as surely as a hound follows the scent of a fox. 
But sometimes through the author’s failure he loses the scent. 
Then he flounders about till he finds it agam He skips. 

Everybody skips, but to skip without loss is not easy. It 
may for all I know be a gift of nature, or it may be somethmg 
that has to be acquired by expenence Dr. Johnson skipped 
ferociously, and Boswell tells us that “he had a peculiar facility 
m seizmg at once what was valuable m any book, without sub- 
mitting to the labour of perusmg it from begmnmg to end,” 
But Boswell was doubtless refemng to books of information, 
if It IS a burden to read a novel it is better not to read it at all. 
But unfortunately, owing to the essential imperfection of the 
form, the deficiencies of the author or the methods of pubhca- 
tion, there are few novels which it is possible to read from 
begmnmg to end with unfailmg mterest Skipping may be a 
bad habit, but it is one that is forced upon the reader. But 
when once a reader starts skippmg it is hard to stop, and so 
he may miss much that it would have beeh to his advantage 
to read 

(Readers m the past seem to have been more patient than 
the readers of today There were few diversions, and they had 
more time to read novels of a length that seems to us now in- 
ordmate )It may be that they were not irritated by the digres- 
sions and irrelevances that mterrupted the narration. But 
some of the novels that suffer from these defects are.among 
the greatest that have ever been written It is deplorable that 
on this account they should be le^ and less read 

It IS to mduce readers to read them that this senes has been 
designed The attempt has been made to omit from these ten 
novels everythmg but what tells the story the author has to 
tell, exposes his relevant ideas and displays with adequacy the 
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characters he has created Some students of hterature, some 
professors and cntics, will exclaim that it is a shockmg thmg 
to mutilate a masterpiece, and that it should be read as the 
author wrote it But do they actually do this!* I suggest that 
they skip what is not worth readmg, and it may be that they 
have cultivated the art of skippmg to their profit, but most 
people haven’t it is surely better that they should have their 
skippmg done for them by someone of taste and discnmma- 
tion If he has made a good job of it he should be able to give 
the reader a novel of which he can read every word with en- 
joyment 

Colendge said of Don Quixote that it is a book to read 
through once and then only to dip mto, by which he may well 
have meant that parts of it are so tedious, and even absurd, 
that It IS time ill-spent, when you have once discovered this, 
to read them agam It is a great and important book, and a 
professed student of hterature should doubtless read it once 
through (I myself have read it from cover to cover three 
times), yet I cannot but ihink that the ordmary reader, the 
reader who reads for dehght, would lose nothmg if he did not 
re.ad the dull parts at all Her would surely enjoy all the more 
the parts m which the narrative is directly concerned with die 
adventures and conversations, so amusing and so touchmg, of 
the gende kmght and his earthy squire There is another novel, 
certainly important, but to be c^ed great only with hesita- 
tion, Samuel Richardson’s Clarissa, which is of a length to de- 
feat all but the most obstmate of novel readers I do not beheve 
I could ever have brought myself to read it if I had not 
come upon a copy m an abndged form The abndgment had 
been so well done that I had no feehng that anythmg had 
been lost. 

There is nothmg reprehensible m cutting. I don’t suppose 
that any play has ever been produced that was not, to its ad- 
vantage, more or less drastically cut m rehearsal I know no 
reason why a novel should not be subjected to the same 
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process Indeed vire know that most publishers have editors 
whose particular business it is to do just this, and m most cases 
the book they have thus dealt with is all the better for it If 
readers are led to read the great novels in this series when they 
would not have done so unless what may well be descnbed as 
a lot of dead wood had been cut away from them, the efforts 
of the publishers and the editors wiU have been well worth 
while. They wiU lose nothing that is valuable, and because 
nothmg is left m these volumes but what ts valuable they will 
enjoy to the full a very great mtellectual pleasure 



LEO TOLSTOY 

and WAR AND PEACE 


I THINK Balzac is the greatest novelist the world has ever 
known, but I think Tolstoy’s War and Peace is the great- 
est novel No novel with such a wide sweep, dealing with 
so momentous a period of history and with such a vast array of 
characters, was ever written before, nor, I surmise, will ever 
be written agam It has been justly called an epic I can 
think of no other work of fiction that could with truth be 
so described Strakhov, a fnend of Tolstoy’s and an able 
critic, put his opimon mto a few energetic sentences “A com- 
plete picture of human hfe A complete picture of the Russia 
of that day A complete picture of what may be called the 
history and struggle of peoples A complete picture of every- 
thmg in which people find their happiness and greatness, their 
grief and humihatign That Is War and Peace ” 

Tolstoy was thirty-six when he began to write it, an age 
at which an author’s creative gift is generally at its height, and 
It was not cJl SIX years later that he finished it The penod he 
chose was that of the Napoleomc wars, and the climax is 
Napoleon’s mv^ion of Russia, the bummg of Moscow and the 
retreat and destruction of his armies When Tolstoy started 
upon his novel it was with the notion of writmg a tale of 
family life among the gentry, and the historical incidents were 
to serve merely as a background The persons of the story 
were to undergo a number of expenences which would pro- 
foundly affect them spiritually, but m the end, after much 
suffering, they would be purified and enjoy a quiet and happy 
life It was only m the course of wntmg that Tolstoy placed 
more and more emphasis on the titamc struggle between the 
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opposing powers, and from his extensive readmg conceived a 
philosophy of history to which I shall bnefly refer later 

There are said to be something bke five hundred characters 
m the book They are sharply individualized and clearly pre- 
sented to the reader This in itself is a great achievement The 
interest is not concentrated as m most novels on two or three 
persons or even on a single group, but on the members of four 
famihes belongmg to the aristocracy, the Rostovs, the Bol- 
konskis, the Kuragms and the Bezukhovs One of die difficul- 
ties a novelist has to cope with when his theme requires him to 
deal with more groups than one is to make the transition from 
one to another so plausible that the reader accepts it with 
docdity He finds then that he has been told for the time what 
he needs to know about one set of persons and is ready to hear 
how thmgs have been going with others of whom for a while 
he has heard nothmg On the whole Tolstoy has managed to 
do this so skilfully that you seem to be followmg a single 
thread of narration 

Ldce writers of fiction m general Tolstoy framed his char- 
acters on persons he knew, or knew of, but of course he used 
them only as models, and by the time his imagmation h^d 
worked upon them they had become creatures of his own m- 
venGon. The thriftless Count is said to have been suggested 
by his grandfather, Nicholas Rostov by his father and the 
patheGc, charmmg Prmcess Mary by his mother In the two 
men who may be taken as the heroes of Waer afid Peace, Pierre 
Bezukhov and Prmce Andrew, Tolstoy is generally supposed 
to have had himself m mmd, and it is perhaps not fantasacal to 
suggest that, conscious of his own divided personahty, in thus 
creating two contrasted mdividuals on the one model of him- 
self he sought to clarify and understand his own character. 
Pierre and Prmce Andrew are alike m this, that like Tolstoy 
himself both seek mental peace, both look for the answer to the 
mysteries of life and death, and neither finds it, but otherwise 
they are very dissimilar Prmce Andrew is a gallant, romanQc 
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figure, proud of his race and rank, noble-minded, but haughty, 
dictatorial, intolerant and unreasonable. He is for all his de- 
fects a very engagmg character Pierre is much less so He is 
kmd, sweet-natured, generous, modest, gentle and self-sacri- 
ficmg, but so weak, so irresolute, so easily hoodwinked, so 
gulhble, that you cannot help feehng impatient with hun His 
desire to do good, and be good, is touching, but was it neces- 
sary to make him such a fooP And when, lookmg for an 
answer to the riddles that torment him, he becomes a Free- 
mason Tolstoy has been led mto wntmg some very, very dull 
chapters 

Both these men are in love with Natasha, Count Rostov’s 
younger daughter, and m her Tolstoy has created the most 
dehghtful girl m fiction Nothmg is so difficult as to portray a 
young girl who is at once diarmmg and mterestmg Generally 
the young girls of fiction are colorless (Amelia in Vamty 
Fair), pnggish (Fanny m Mansfield Park), too clever by half 
(Constanm Durham m The Egoist), or htde geese (Dora m 
David Copperfield), silly flirts or innocent beyond behef It is 
understandable that they should be an awkward subject for 
the novehst to deal with,/or ^t that tender age the personahty 
is imdeveloped Similarly a pamter can only make a face m- 
terestmg when the vicissitudes of life, thought, love and suf- 
fermg have given it character In the portrait of a girl the best 
he can do is to represent the charm and beauty of youth But 
Natasha is entirely natural She is sweet, sensitive and sympa- 
thetic, wilful,’ childish, womanly already, idealistic, quick- 
tempered, warm-hearted, headstrong, capncious and m every- 
' thmg enchanting'. Tolstoy created many women and they are 
wonderfully true to life, but never another who wins the 
affection of the reader as does Natasha. 

In so long a book as War and Peace, and one that took so 
long to write, it is inevitable that the author’s verve 
should sometimes fad him. I have already remarked that 
Pierre’s adventure mto Freemasonry is tedious, and toward the 
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end of his novel Tolstoy seems to me to have somewhat lost 
interest m his characters He had conceived a philosophy of 
history which may be stated as follows He beheved that it was 
not, as commonly thought, great men who alfected its course, 
but an obscure force that ran through the peoples and drove 
them unconsciously to victory or defeat Alexander, Caesar, 
Napoleon were no more than figureheads, symbols as it were, 
who were earned on by a momentum they could neither re- 
sist nor control. It was not by his strategy nor his big battalions 
that Napoleon won his battles, for his orders were not obeyed, 
either because the situation had changed or they were not de- 
hvered m time, but because the enemy was seized with a con- 
vicaon that the battle was lost and so abandoned the field For 
Tolstoy the hero of the mvasion of Russia was the Com- 
mander-m-Chief, Kutuzov, because he did nothmg, avoided 
battle and merely waited for the French armies to destroy 
themselves It may be that as in all Tolstoy’s theories there is 
in this a good deal of truth imngled with a good deal of error, 
as, for instance there is m his book Wbat Is Art, but I have not 
the knowledge to deal with the matter I presume it was to il- 
lustrate his idea that he devoted so many chapters to a factual 
account of the retreat from Moscow It may be good history, 
but It IS not good fiction 

But if Tolstoy’s energies flagged in this last part of his 
stupendous novel he richly made up for it m the epilogue It 
IS a brilhant invention The older novehsts were in the habit of 
telhng the reader what happened to their pnncipal characters 
after the story they had to tell was fimshed He was informed 
that the hero and heroine hved happily, m prosperous cir- 
cumstances, and had so and so many children, while the vil- 
lain, if he had not been polished off before the end, was re- 
duced to poverty and marned a naggmg wife, and so got what 
he deserved But it was done perfunctorily, m a page or two, 
and the reader was left with the impression that it was a sop 
the author had somewhat contemptuously thrown him. It re- 
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mained for Tolstoy to make his epilogue a piece of real im- 
portance. Seven years have passed and we are taken to the 
house of Nicholas Rostov, the old Count’s son, who has mar- 
ried a nch wife and has children, Pierre and Natasha are 
paying them a long visit Natasha is marned and ^e too has 
children But the high hopes they had, the eagerness for life, 
have dwindled away mto a dreary, contented qmescence. 
They love one another, but oh, how dull they have become 
and how commonplace' After the hazards they have run, 
the pam and angmsh they have suifered they have settled 
down to a middle-aged complacency Natasha who was so 
sweet, so impredictable, so dehghtful, is now a fussy house- 
wife Nicholas Rostov, once so gallant and high spinted, is 
now a self-opimonated country squire, and Pierre is fatter 
than ever, good-natured still, but no wiser than he was before. 
The happy endmg is deeply tragic. Tolstoy did not write 
thus, I think, m bitterness, but because he Imew that this is 
what It would all come to, and he had to tell the truth. 

Tolstoy was bom m a class that has not often produced 
writers of emmence He was the son of Count Nicholas 
Tolstoy and of Princess Matya Volkonski, an heiress, and he 
was born, the youngest but one of their five children, at his 
mother’s ancestral home, Yasnaya Polyana His parents died 
when he was a child He was educated first by pnvate tutors, 
then at the umversity of Kazan and later at that of St Peters- 
burg. He was a poor smdent and took a degree at neither His 
aristocratic connections enabled hun to enter soaety, and first 
at Kazan, then at St Petersburg and Moscow he went to balls, 
soirees and parties. He served with the army in the Caucasus 
and m the Crimean War 

He was at this tune a heavy drinker and a reckless gambler, 
on one occasion, mdeed, to pay a gambhng debt he had to sell 
the house on his estate of Yasnaya Polyana which was part of 
his inheritance. He was a man of strong sexual instuicts and 
while in the Caucasus contracted syphilis Accordmg to his 
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dianes after a night of debauchery, a night vsuth cards or 
women, or m carousal with gjj^sies, which if we may judge 
from their novels is, or was, the usual, but somewhat naive 
Russian way of having a good time, he suffered pangs of re- 
morse, he id not, however, fail to repeat the performance 
when the opportumty offered Though so sturdy that he could 
walk a whole day or spend ten or twelve hours m the saddle 
without fatigue, he was small and m appearance unprepos- 
sessmg. “I knew very well that I was not good looking,” he 
wrote. “There were moments when I was overcome by de- 
spair* I imagmed that there could be no happmess on earth 
for one with such a broad nose, such thi ck hn s and such small 
grey ey es as mine, and I asked God to perform a miracle, and 
make me handsome, and all I then had, and everythmg I might 
have m the future I would have given for a handsome face ” 
He did not know that his homely face revealed a spintual 
strength which was wonderfully attractive He could not see 
the look of his eyes which gave charm to his expression At 
that period he dressed smartly (hoping like poor Stendhal that 
fashionable clothes would make up for his ughness) and he 
was unbecomingly conscious of his rank. A fellow student of 
his at Kazan wrote of him as follows “I kept clear of tte 
Count, who from our first meeting repelled one by his as- 
sumption of coldness, his bristly hair, and the piercmg expres- 
sion of his half closed eyes I had never met a young man with 
such a strange, and to me incomprehensible, air of importance 
and self satisfaction. . . . He hardly rephed to*my greetings, 
as if wishmg to momate that somehow we were far from be- 
uig equals • • •” And when he jomed the army he .seems to 
have held his brother officers m some contempt. “At first,” he 
wrote, “many thmgs in this society shocked me, but I have 
accustomed myself to them without, however, attaching 
myself to these gendemen. I have found a happy mean in 
which there is neither pnde nor famihanty ” 

While m the Caucseus and afterwards at Sebastopol he 
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wrote a number of sketches and stones and a romanticized ac- 
count of his childhood and early youth, they w'ere published 
m a magazme and aroused favorable notice, so that when he 
went to St Petersburg from the war he was warmly wel- 
comed He did not like the people he met there Nor did they 
like him Though convmced of his own smcenty, he could 
never bnng himself to beheve m the sincerity of others and 
had no hesitation in telhng them so He had no patience with 
accepted opimons He was irritable, brutally contradictory 
and arrogantly mdifferent to other peoples’ f eelmgs Turgenev 
has said that he never met anythmg more disconcertmg than 
Tolstoy’s inquisitorial look, which, accompamed by a few 
bitmg words, could goad a man to fury He took criticism 
very badly, and when he accidentally read a letter m which 
there was a shghtmg reference to himself he immediately sent 
a challenge to the writer, and his friends had dilEculty m pre- 
ventmg him from fightmg a ndiculous duel. 

At Aat time there was a wave of hberahsm in Russia The 
emancipation of the serfs was the pressing question of the day, 
and Tolstoy, after spendmg some months of dissipation m the 
capital, returned to Yasnaya Polyana to put before the peasants 
on his estates a plan to grant them their freedom, but they 
suspected there was a catch m it and refused He started a 
school for their children His methods were revolutionary. 
The pupils had the right not to go to school and even when 
m school not to listen to their teacher There was a complete 
absence of disciplme and no one was ever punished Tolstoy 
taught, spendmg the whole day wuth them, and m the evenmg 
• joined m 'their games, told them stones and sang songs wafe 
them till late mto the mght 

About this tune he had an affair -with the wife of one of his 
serfs, and a son was bom In later years the bastard, Tunothy 
by name, served as coachman to one of Tolstoy’s younger 
sons. The biographers have found it quamt that Tolstoy’s 
father also had an iliegitunate child who also served as coach- 
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man to a member of the family To me it points to a certam 
moral obtuseness I should have thought that Tolstoy, with 
his troublesome conscience, with his earnest desire to raise the 
serfs from dieir degraded state, to educate them and teach 
them to be clean, decent and self-respecting, would have done 
at least something for his son Turgenev had an illegitimate 
child, a daughter, but he took care of her, had governesses to 
teach her and was deeply concerned with her welfare Did it 
cause Tolstoy no embarrassment when he saw the peasant who 
was his natural son on the box of his legitimate son’s carnage? 

One of the pecuharities of Tolstoy’s temper was that he 
could embark on a new undertaking with all the enthusiasm in 
the world, but sooner or later invariably grew bored with it. 
He somewhat lacked the stohd virtue of perseverance So after 
conducting the school for two years, findmg the results of his 
activity disappomtmg, he closed it He was tired, dissatisfied 
with himself and in poor health. He wrote later that at this 
time he might have despaired had there not been one side of 
life which lay stiU unexplored and which promised happmess. 
This was marnage 

He decided to make the experiment .He was thirty-fopr. 
He marned Sonya, a girl of eighteen and the second of the 
two daughters of a Dr. Behrs, who was a fashionable physician 
in Moscow and an old friend of his family’s They settled 
down at Yasnaya Polyana. Durmg the first eleven years of 
their marnage the Countess had eight children and dunng the 
next fifteen five more Tolstoy hked horses and rode well, and 
he was passionately fond of huntmg He improved his prop- 
erty and bought new estates east of the Volga, so that m the 
end he owned some sixteen thousand acres of land His hfe 
followed a famihar pattern There were in Russia scores of 
noblemen who gambled, got drunk and wenched in their 
youth, who marned and had a flock of children, who settled 
down on their estates, looked after their property, rode horse- 
back and hunted, and there were not a few who shared 
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Tolstoy’s liberal principles and, distressed at the ignorance of 
the peasants, their dreadful poverty and the squalor in which 
they hved, sought to imehorate tiieir lot The only thing that 
distinguished him from all of them was that dunng this time 
he wrote two of the world’s greatest novels. War and Peace 
and Anna Karenma How this came about is a mystery as in- 
exphcable as that the son and heir of a stodgy Sussex squire 
should have written the Ode to the West Wmd 
Sonya Tolstoy as a young woman seems to have been at- 
tractive She had a graceful figure, fine eyes, a rather fleshy 
nose and dark lustrous hair She had vitahty, high spirits 
and a beautiful speakmg voice. Tolstoy had long kept a 
diary m which he recorded not only his hopes and thoughts, 
his prayers and self-reproachmgs, but also the faults, sexual 
and otherwise, of which he was guilty On their engagement, 
m his desire to conceal nothmg from his future wife, he gave 
her his diary to read She was deeply shocked, but after 
a sleepless mght passed m tears, returned it and forgave She 
forgave, she did not forget They were both violently emo- 
tional and had what is known as a lot of character Tibs gen- 
erally means that the. person thus endowed has some very un- 
pleasant traits The Countess was exactmg, possessive and 
jealous, Tolstoy was harsh and intolerant He insisted on 
her nursmg her children, wbch she was glad to do, but 
when on the birth of one of them her breasts were so sore 
that she had to give the child to a wet nurse he was unreason- 
ably angry with her. They quarreled now and then, but made 
it up They were very much m love with one another, and on 
‘ the whole their marriage was a happy one Tolstoy worked 
hard and wrote assiduously His handwriting was often diflS- 
cult to read, but the Countess, who copied his manuscripts as 
each portion was wntten, grew very skilful m deciphermg it 
and was even able to guess the meanmg of his hasty jottings 
and mcomplete sentences She is said to have copied War and 
Peace seven times 
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Professor Sunmons has thus described his day “All the 
family assanbled at breakfast, and the master’s qmps and jokes 
rendered the conversation gay and hvely Fmally he would 
get up with the words, it’s time to work now, and he would 
disappear into his study, usually carrying a glass of strong tea 
with him. No one dared disturb him When he emerged m the 
early afternoon, it was to take his exercise, usually a walk or 
a ride. At five he returned for dinner, ate voraciously, and 
when he had satisfied his hunger he would amuse all present 
by vivid accounts of any expenence he had had on his walk. 
After dinner he retired to his study to read, and at eight would 
jom the family and any visitors m the hvmg-room for tea. 
Often there was music, readmg aloud or games for the chil- 
dren”* 

It was a busy, useful and contented hfe, and there seemed 
no reason why it should not run m the same pleasant groove 
for many years to come, with Sonya beanng children, look- 
mg after them and the house, helpmg her husband m his work, 
and Tolstoy nding and huntmg, supermtendmg his estates 
and wntmg books He was approachmg his fiftieth year That 
is a dangerous period for men Youth is past, and looking 
back, they are apt to ask what their hfe has amounted to, look- 
ing forward, with old age loommg ahead, they are apt to find 
the prospect chilhng. And there was one fear that had haunted 
Tolstoy all his hfe— the fear of deaths. Death comes to all 
men, and most are sensible enough, escept m moments of 
peril or grave illness, not to think of it* But with him it was an 
ever present malaise This is how in his book called Confession 
lie describes his state of mmd at that tune “Five years ago , 
somedung very strange began to happen to me At first I ex- 
penenced moments of perplexity and arrest of life, as though 
I did not know how to hve or what to do, and I felt lost and 
became dejected But this passed and I went on hvmg as be- 
fore. Then these moments of perplexity recurred oftener and 

* Leo Tolstoy Ernest J Simmons 
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oftener and always m the same form They were always ex- 
pressed by the questions What is it for!* What does it lead 
to^ I felt that what I had been standmg on had broken down 
and that I had nothmg left under my feet What I had hved 
on no longer existed, and I had nothmg left to hve on My 
hfe came to a standstill I could breathe, eat, dnnk and sleep, 
and I could not help domg these thmgs, but there was no hfe, 
for there were no wishes the fulfilment of which I could con- 
sider reasonable. 

“And all this befell me at a tune when all around me I had 
what IS considered complete good fortune I was not yet fifty, 
I had a good wife who loved me and whom I loved, good 
children, and a large estate which -without much effort on my 
part improved and mcreased ... I was praised by people, 
and without much self-deception could consider that my 
name was famous. . . I enjoyed a strength of nund and 
body such as I have seldom met ahiong men of my kmd 
physically I could keep pace -with the peasants at mo-wing, 
and mentally I could work for eight to ten hours at a stretch 
without expenencmg any ill results from such exertion 

“My mental condition presented itself to me m this way 
My life IS a stupid and spiteful joke that someone has played 
on me ” 

When stdl a boy he had ceased to beheve m God, but his 
loss of faith left him unhappy and dissatisfied, for he had no 
theory that enabled hun to solve the riddle of hfe He asked 
hunself “Why "do I hve and how ought I to hve?” He found 
no answer. Now he came once more to beheve in God, but, 
strangely.enough for a man of so emotional a temper, by 3 
process of reasomng. “If I exist,” he -wrote, “there must be 
some cause of it, and a cause of causes And that first cause of 
all is what men call God ” It is one of the oldest proofs of 
God’s existence He did not beheve m a personal God, nor at 
that time m life after death, though later, when he came to 
think that the Self was part of the Infimte it seemed mconceiv- 
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able to him that it should cease with the death of the body 
For a while he clung to the Russian Orthodox Church, but he 
was repelled by the fact that the hves of its learned men did 
not correspond with then: prmciples, and he found it impos- 
sible to beheve all they required him to beheve He was pre- 
pared to accept only what was true in a plain, hteral sense He 
began to draw near to the believers among the poor and simple 
and unlettered, and the more he looked mto their hves the 
more convinced he became that, notwithstanding the darkness 
of their superstition, they had a real faith which was a neces- 
sity to them and alone, by givmg their hfe a meamng, made 
It possible for them to live 

It was years before he arrived at the final determination of 
his views, and they were years of anguish, meditation and 
study. It IS difficult to summarize these views both briefly 
and fairly, and I attempt to do so only with hesitation Re- 
jectmg the sacraments smce they were based on nothmg m 
Christ’s teachmg and served only to obscure the truth, re- 
jecting as evident absurdities and an insult to the human m- 
telhgence the creeds m which the tenets of Christiamty are set 
forth, he came to beheve that the truth was to be found only 
m the words of Jesus He beheved that the essence of ftis 
teachmg lay m die precept Renst not evil, the commandment 
Swear not at all, he decided apphed not only to common 
expletives, but to oaths of any kind, those taken m the witness 
box or by soldiers being sworn in, while the charge Love your 
enemtes, bless them that curse you, forbade mdn to fight their 
country’s enemies or to defend themselves when attacked But 
to adopt opimons with him was to act if he had come to the 
conclusion that the substance of Christiamty was love, humil- 
ity, self-demal and the returmng of good for evil, it was 
mcumbent upon him, he felt, to renounce the pleasures of life, 
to labor, to humble himself, to suffer and be merciful 

Sonya Tolstoy, a pious member of the Orthodox Church, 
insisted on her children having rehgious instruction, and m 
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every way did her duty in that state of life in which Provi- 
dence had been pleased to place her She was not a woman of 
great spmtuahty, mdeed, what with bearmg so many children, 
nursmg them herself, seemg that they were properly educated 
and runnmg a great household, she had httle time for it She 
neither understood nor sympathized with her husband’s altered 
outlook, but she accepted it tolerantly enough When, how- 
ever, his change of heart resulted m a change of behavior, she 
was annoyed and did not hesitate to show it Now that he 
thought It his duty to consume as little as possible of the work 
of others, he heated his own stove, fetched water and attended 
to his clothes himself With the idea of earmng his bread with 
his own hands he got a shoemaker to teach him to make boots 
At Yasnaya Polyana he worked with the peasants, plowing, 
cartmg hay and cuttmg wood, the Countess disapproved, for 
It seemed to her that from mommg oil evenmg he was domg 
unprofitable physical work which even among the peasants 
was done by young people 

“Of course you will say,” she -wrote to him, “that to hve so 
accords with your convicoons and that you enjoy it That is 
anpther matter and I.can only say enjoy yourself' But all the 
same I am annoyed that such mental strength should be lost at 
log-sphttmg, hghong samovars and making boots — ^which are 
all excellent as a rest or a change of occupation, but not as a 
special employment ” Here she was talking good sense It was 
a stupidity on Tolstoy’s part to suppose that manual labor is in 
any way nobler than mental labor Even if he thought that to 
write novels for idle people to read was wrong, it is hard to 
beheve that he couldn’t have found a more intelhgent employ- 
ment than to make boots, which he made badly and which the 
people to whom he gave them could not wear He took to 
dressmg like a peasant and became dirty and untidy There is 
a story of how he came m to dinner one day after loadmg 
manure, and the stench he brought in -with him was such that 
the windows had to be opened He gave up huntmg, to which 
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he had been passionately addicted, and so that animals should 
not be killed for the table became a vegetanan For many years 
he had been a very moderate drinker, but now he became a 
total abstainer, and in the end, at the cost of a bitter struggle, 
left olf smoking 

By this time the children were growmg up, and for the sake 
of their education, and because Tanya, the eldest daughter, 
would be coimng out, the Countess msisted that the family 
should go to Moscow in the winter Toktoy disliked city 
Me, but pelded to his wife’s determmation In Moscow he 
was appalled by the contrast he saw between the nches of 
the nch and the poverty of the poor “I felt and feel, and shall 
not cease to feel,” he wrote, “that as long as I have any 
superfluous food and some have none, and I have two coats and 
some one else has none, I share in a constantly repeated 
crime ” It was m vain for people to tell him that there had al- 
ways been rich and poor, and always would be, he felt it was 
not nght, and after visitmg a mght lodging house for the 
destitute, and seemg its horrors, it shamed him to go home 
and sit down to a five-course dinner served by two men- 
servants m dress-clothes and with white lies and white glovgs. 
He tned giving money to the down-and-outs who appealed 
to him in their need, but came to the conclusion that the 
money they wheedled out of him did more harm than good. 
“Money is an evil,” he said “And therefore he who 
gives money does evil ” From this it was a short step to the 
conviction that property was immoral and to* possess it was 
wrong 

For such a man as Tolstoy the next step was obvious he 
deaded to nd himself of everythmg he owned, but here he 
came into violent conflict with his wife who had no wish either 
to beggar herself or to leave her children penniless. She 
threatened to appeal to the courts to have him declared in- 
competent to manage his affairs, and after heaven only knows 
how much acnmomous argument he offered to turn his 
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property over to her This she refused, and in the end he di- 
vided It among her and the children On more than one occa- 
sion durmg the years this dispute lasted he left home to hve 
among the peasants, but before he had gone far was drawn 
back by the pam he knew he was causmg his wife He con- 
tmued to hve at Yasnaya Polyana and, though mortified by the 
luxury, luxury on a very modest scale, that surrounded him, 
none the less profited by it The friction contmued He dis- 
approved of the conventional education the Countess was 
givmg their children and he could not forgive her for having 
prevented him from disposmg of his property as he wished. 

Tolstoy hved for thirty years after his conversion and I 
have not the space to deal with thm long period m detail I am 
constramed to omit much that is m itself not without mterest. 
He became a pubhc figure, not only recognized as the greatest 
wnter m Russia, but with an immense reputation throughout 
the world as a novelist, a teacher and a moralist. Colomes were 
founded by people who wished to lead their hves accordmg 
to his views. They came to gnef when they tned to put into 
practice his prmaple of nonresistance, and the story of their 
misadventures is both instructive and comic Owing to Tol- 
stoy’s suspicious nature, his harsh argumentativeness, his in- 
tolerance and his unconcealed conviction that if others dis- 
agreed with him It was from unworthy motives, he retamed 
few friends, but with his mcreasmg fame a host of students, 
pilgrims visitm^ fhe holy places of Russia, sight-seers, admirers 
and disaples, rich and poor, nobles and commoners, came to 
Yasnaya Polyana. 

Sonya Tolstoy was, as I have said, jealous and possessive, she 
had always wanted to monopolize her husband, and she re- 
sented the mvasion of her home by strangers. Her patience was 
sorely tned “While describmg and relatmg to people all his 
fine feehngs,” she wrote, “and becommg sentimental about 
himself, he has hved as always, lovmg sweet food, a bicycle, 
horseback ridmg and lust ” And on another occasion she wrote 
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in her diary “I cannot help complaining because all these 
thmgs he practices for the happiness of people comphcate life 
so much that it becomes more and more difficult for me to live 
His vegetarianism means having to cook a double dinner which 
causes more expense and more work for people His ser- 
mons on love and the good have resulted in indifference to 
his family and the intrusion of all lands of rabble mto our 
circle ” 

One of the first persons to share Tolstoy’s views was a 
young man called Chertkov He was wealthy and had been a 
captam m the Guards, but when he came to entertam a behef 
in the prmciple of nonresistance he resigned his commission. 
He was an honest man, an ideahst and an enthusiast, but of a 
dommeermg temper, with a smgular capacity for enforcmg 
his will on others, and Aylmer Maude states that everybody 
connected with him became his instrument, quarreled with 
him or had to escape An attachment sprang up between him 
and Tolstoy, which lasted tiU. the latter’s death, and he ac- 
quired an influence over him which bitterly mcensed the 
Countess 

While to most of Tolstoy’s friends lus views seemed es- 
treme, Chertkov constantly urged him to go further and apply 
them more rigidly. Tolstoy had been so occupied with his 
spiritual development that he had neglected his estates, -with 
the result that, though worth somethmg like three hundred 
thousand dollars, they brought m no more than twenty-five 
hundred a year It was evidently not enough to keep the house- 
hold going and educate a swarm of children The Countess 
persuaded her husband to give her the publishing rights of 
everythmg he had wntten before 1881 and on borrowed 
money started a busmess of her ovra to publish his books It 
prospered so well that she was able to meet her commitments 
But It was obviously incompatible with Tolstoy’s behef that 
property was immoral to retam rights on his hterary produc- 
tions, and when Chertkov gamed this ascendancy over him he 
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induced him to declare that everything he had written since 
1881 was m the pubhc domain and could be pubhshed by any- 
one This was enough to anger the Countess, but Tolstoy <hd 
more than that, he urged her to surrender her nghts over his 
earher books, mcludmg of course the very popular novels, 
and this she absolutely refused to do Her hvehhood and that 
of her family depended upon them Disputes, acnmomous a 33 
protracted, ensued Sonya and Chertkov gave him httle peace 
He was tom between confhctmg claims neither of which he 
felt It right to repudiate 

In 1896 Tolstoy was sixty-eight He had been mamed for 
thirty-four years, most of his children were grown up, his 
second daughter was gomg to be mamed, and his wife, at the 
age of fifty-two, fell ignomimously m love with a man many 
years younger than herself, a composer called Tanaev. Tolstoy 
was shocked, ashamed and mdignant Here is a letter he wrote 
to her “Your intimacy with Tanaev disgusts me and I can- 
not tolerate it calmly. If I go on hving with you on these terms, 
I shall only be shortening and poisomng my life For a year 
now I have not been hving at all You know this I have told 
It .to you m exasperapons and*with prayers Lately I have tried 
silence I have tried everythmg and nothmg is any use The 
mtimacy goes on and I can see that it may well go on like this 
to the end I cannot stand it any longer It is obvious that you 
cannot give it up, only one dung remains — ^to part I have 
firmly made up my mmd to do this But I must consider the 
best way of ddmg it I think the very best thmg would be for 
me to go abroad We shall think out what would be for the 
best One thing is certam — ^we cannot go on like this ” 

But they did not part, they contmued to make life mtolera- 
ble to one another The Countess pursued the composer with 
the fury of an aging woman m love, and he may at first have 
been flattered, but he soon grew tired of a passion which he 
could not reciprocate and which made him ridiculous She 
realized at last that he was avoidmg her, and finally he put a 
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public affront on her that deeply mortified her Shortly after- 
wards she came to the conclusion that Tanaev was “thick- 
skinned and gross both m body and spinr,” and the undignified 
affair came to an end. 

The disagreement between husband and wife was by then 
become common knowledge, and it was a source of bitterness 
to Sonya that his disciples, now his only friends, sided -with 
him and because she prevented him from acting as they 
thought he should, regarded her with hostihty His conver- 
sion had brought him little happmess It had lost him his 
fnends, created discord m his family and caused dissenaon 
between his wife and himself His followers reproached him 
because he contmued to hve a hfe of ease, and mdeed he felt 
himself to blame He wrote m his diary “So, I, who am now 
entermg upon my seventieth year, long with all the strength 
of my spirit for tranquilhty and sohtude, and though not 
perfect accord, soil something better than this crymg dis- 
harmony between my hfe and my behefs and conscience ” 

His health gave way. Dunng the next ten years he had 
several lUnesses, one so senous that he nearly died. Gorky, 
who knew him dunng this period, descnbes him as very lean, 
small and gray, but with eyes keener than ever and a glance 
more piercmg His face was deeply Imed, and he had a long, 
straggly white beard He was an old man. He was eighty A 
year passed and another He was e^hty-two He was failmg 
rapidly and it was evident that he had only a few more months 
to hve They were embittered by sordid quarrels Chertkov, 
who apparently did not altogether share Tolstoy’s notion that 
property was immoral, had bought an estate near Yasnaya Pol- 
yana, and this naturally facihtated mtercourse between the 
two men. He now pressed Tolstoy to carry mto effect his de- 
sire that on his death aU his works should go into the pubhc 
domain. The Countess wus outraged that she should be de- 
prived of control over the novels which Tolstoy had handed 
over to her twenty-five yearn before The enmity ffiat had 
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long existed between Chertkov and herself burst mto open 
warfare The children, with the exception of Alexandra, Tol- 
stoy’s youngest daughter, who was completely under Chert- 
kov’s domination, sided with their mother, they had no wish 
to lead the sort of life he wanted them to lead and though he 
had divided his estates among them, saw no reason why they 
should be deprived of the large sums his wntmgs brought in 
But notwithstandmg the pressure his family brought upon him, 
Tolstoy made a will m which he bequeathed all woris to the 
pubhc, and declared that the manuscripts extant at the time of 
his death should be handed to Chertkov so that he imght make 
them freely accessible to all who might want to publish them. 
But this was apparently not legal, and Chertkov urged Tolstoy 
to have another wiU drawn up Witnesses were smuggled mto 
the house, so that the Countess should not know what was go- 
ing on, and Tolstoy copied the document m his own hand- 
writing behmd the locked doors of his study In this will the 
copyrights were given to his daughter Alexandra, whom 
Chertkov had suggested as a nommee, for, as he wrote with 
some understatement “I felc certam that Tolstoy’s wife and 
children would not hke to see someone not a member of the 
family made the official legatee ” As the will deprived them of 
their chief means of subsistence that is credible But this will 
again did not satisfy Chertkov, and he drew up another him- 
self which Tolstoy copied, sittmg on the stump of a tree m 
the forest neair Chertkov’s house This left Chenkov in full 
control of the manuscnpis. 

The most important of these were Tolstoy’s later diaries. 
Both husband and wife had long been m the habit of keeping 
diaries, and it was an understood thmg that each should have 
access to the other’s whenever he chose It was an unfortunate 
arrangement smce the complamts each made of the other when 
read over gave rise to bitter recrimination The earlier dianes 
were m Sonya’s hands, but those of the last ten years Tolstoy 
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had dehvered to Chertkov She was detemuned to get them 
back, partly because they could eventually be published at 
a profit, but more because Tolstoy had been very frank m his 
account of their disagreements and she did not want these 
passages to be made pubhc She sent a messenger to Chertkov 
askmg hun to give them back He refused She threatened upon 
this to poison or drown herself if they were not returned, and 
Tolstoy, shattered by the scene she made, took them away 
from Chertkov, but mstead of giving them to her, put them in 
the bank Chertkov wrote him a letter on which Tolstoy com- 
mented as follows m his diary “I have received a letter from 
Chertkov full of reproaches and accusations They tear me to 
pieces Sometimes the idea occurs to me to go far away from 
them all” 

Almost from his youth up Tolstoy had had the desire to 
leave the world, with its turmoil and trouble, and retire to 
some place where he could devote himself m sohtude to self- 
perfection, and like many another author he lent his own long- 
mg to the two characters in his novels, Pierre m War and 
Peace, Levm m Anna Karemna, mto whom he put most of 
himself The circumstances of his hfe at this time combmed 
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to give this desire almost the force of an obsession His wife, 
his children tormented hun He was harassed by the disap- 
proval of his fnends who felt that he should at last carry his 
prmciples mto complete effect Many of them were pamed 
because he did not practice what he preached Every day 
he received wounding letters accusmg him 'of hypocrisy. 
One eager disciple wrote to beg him to abandon his estate, 
give his property to his relations and the poor, leave himself 
without a kopek and go as a mendicant from town to town. 
Tolstoy wrote m reply “Your letter has profoundly moved 
me What you advise me has been my sacred dream, but up 
to this tune I have been unable to do it There are many rea- 
sons but the chief reason is that my domg this must not 
affect others ” People often thrust mto the background of their 
unconscious the real reason for their conduct, and m this case 
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I think the real reason why Toktoy did not act as both his 
friends and his conscience urged him to was simply that he 
didn’t want to qmte enough to do it There is a pomt m the 
wnter’s psychology that I have never seen mentioned, though 
It must be obvious to anyone who has studied the hves of au- 
thors Every creaave wnter’s work is, to some extent at least, 
a sublimation of instincts, desires, daydreams, call them what 
you hke, which for one cause or another he has repressed, and 
by giving them literary expression he is freed of the compul- 
sion to give them the further release of action But it is not a 
complete satisfaction He is left with a feehng of madequacy. 
That IS the ground of the man of letters’ glorification of the 
man of action and the unwillmg, envious admiration with 
which he regards him It may well be that Tolstoy engaged 
in manual labor in substitution for his rejected impukes It is 
possible that he would have found m himself the strength to 
do what he smcerely thought nght if he had not by wntmg 
his books taken the edge olf his determination 

He was of course a bom writer, and it was his instinct to put 
matters in the most elfective, dramatic and mteresting way he 
could I suggest that m his didactic works, to make his pomts 
niore tellmg he let his pen run away with him and put his 
theones m a more uncompromismg fashion than he would 
have done if he had stopped to thmk what consequences they 
entailed On one occasion he did allow that compromise, m- 
admissible m theory, was mevitable m practice But then surely 
he gave his whole position away, for if compromise is mevita- 
ble m practice, which means only that the practice is imprac- 
ticable, dien somethmg must be wrong with the theory But 
unf ortunately for Tolstoy the friends, the followers who came 
to Yasnaya Polyana m adoring droves, could not reconcile 
themselves with the notion that their idol should condescend 
to compromise There is mdeed somethmg bratal m the per- 
sistence with which they pressed the old man to sacrifice 
himself to their sense of iramanc propnety He was the pris- 
oner of his message. His wntmgs and the effect they had on 
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so many, for not a few a disastrous effect, the adoration, the 
respect, the affection in which he was held had forced him mto 
a position from which there was only one issue, and he could 
not brmg himself to take it 

For when at length he left home on the disastrous but cele- 
brated journey which ended in his death it was not because 
he had at last deaded to take die step which his conscience 
and the representations of his friends urged him to take, but 
to get away from his wife The immediate cause of his action 
was fortuitous He had gone to bed and after a while he heard 
Sonya rummagmg among rihe papers m his study. The secrecy 
with which he had made his preyed upon his mind, and it 
may be that he thought then that she had somehow learned of 
Its existence and was looking for it When she had gone, he 
got up, took some manuscripts, packed some clothes and, hav- 
mg roused the doctor who had been for some time hving in the 
house, told him that he was leavmg home Alexandra was 
awakened, the coachman was hauled out of bed, the horses 
were harnessed, and he drove, accompamed by the doctor, to 
the station It was five in die morning The tram was crowded 
and he had to stand on the open platform at the end of the car- 
nage m the cold and ram He stopped first at Shamardin wh^e 
his sister was a nun at the convent, and there Alexandra jomed 
him. She brought the news that the Coimtess on findmg that 
Tolstoy was gone had tried to commit smcide She had done 
this more than once before, but as she took little pains to keep 
her intention to herself the attempts resulted not m tragedy but 
only in fuss and bother Alexandra pressed him to move on in 
case her mother discovered where he was and follojved him 
They set out for Rostov-on-Don He had caught cold and 
was far from well, m the tram he grew so ill that the doctor 
decided they must stop at the next station This was at a place 
called Astapovo. The station-master, hearmg who the sick man 
was, put his house at his disposal. 

Next day Tolstoy telegraphed for Chertkov, and Alexandra 
sent for her eldest brother and asked him to brmg a doctor 
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from Moscow But Tolstoy was too great a figure for his 
movements to remam unknown, and withm twenty-four hours 
a newspaper man told the Counts where he was With those 
of her children who were at Yasnaya Polyana she hastened to 
Astapovo, but he was so ill by then that it was thought better 
to keep him m ignorance of her arrival, and she was not al- 
lowed to enter the house. The news of his illness created 
world-wide concern. Durmg the week it lasted the station at 
Astapovo was thronged by representatives of the Government, 
pohce oificers, railway officials, pressmen, phott^raphers and 
many others They hved in railway carnages sidetracked for 
their accommodation, and the local telegraph office could 
hardly cope with the work put on it Tolstoy was dymg m a 
blaze of pubhcity. More doctors arnved till at last there were 
five to attend him He was often delirious, but m his lucid 
moments womed about Sonya whom he soli beheved to be 
at home and unaware of his whereabouts He knew he was 
gomg to die He had feared death all his hfe, he feared it no 
longer “This is the end,” he said, “and it doesa\ natter.” He 
grew worse. In his delmum he contmued to cry out: “To 
escape' To escape'” At last Sonya was admitted mto the room 
He was unconsaou^ She fell to her knees and kissed Hs hand, 
he sighed, but gave no si^ that he knew she had come. A few 
minutes after six in the mommg, on Sunday, November 7, 
1910, he died. 

In order to write this article I have quoted largely from 
Aylmer Maude’s Life of Tolstoy and I have used his transla- 
tion of CoTtfession Maude had the advantage of knowing 
Tolstoy .and his family, and his narrative is very readable It 
is unfortunate that he should have thought fit to tell more 
about himself and his opimons than most people can want to 
know I am also deeply mdebted to Professor Simmons’ full, 
detailed and convmcmg biography. He gives many interesting 
facts which Ayhner Maude, presumably from discretion, 
omitted. It must long remam the standard biography m Eng- 
lish 
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A s I said at the beginning of my mtroduction to War and 
f-\ Peace, of all the great novelists that have enriched with 
^ their works the spiritual treasures of the world Balzac 
IS to my mind the greatest He had gemus There are writ- 
ers who have achieved fame on the strength of one or two 
books, sometimes because from the mass they have written 
only a fragment has proved of endurmg value, sometimes be- 
cause their mspuration, growing out of a singular expenence 
or owmg to a pecuhanty of temper, only served for a produc- 
tion of httle bulk They say their say once for ail, and if they 
wnte again repeat themselves Fertility is a merit m a writer, 
and Balzac’s fertihty was prodigious His field was the whole 
hfe of his time and his range as extensive as the frontiers of his 
country His knowledge of men was vast, but m some direc- 
tions less exact than in others, and he knew the middle class 
of society, doctors, lawyers,* clerks and journalists, shopkeep- 
ers, village pnests better than he knew either the great world 
or the world of the city workers or the tillers of the soil Like 
all novehsts he wrote of the wicked more successfully than of 
the good His observation was precise and minute His inven- 
tion was stupendous, and the hst of characters he created is 
staggering 

But I don’t beheve he was a very interesting man There 
were no.great comphcanons m his character, no puzzhng con- 
tradictions and no mtricate subtleties He was in fact rather 
obvious I am not sure even that he was very mtelligent, his 
ideas were commonplace and superficial But he had a power 
of creation that was extraordinary He was like a force of 
nature, a tumultuous nver, for instance, overflowing its banks 
and sweepmg everything before it, or a hurncane blustenng 
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Its wild way across quiet country places or through the streets 
of populous cities As a painter of society his distinctive gift 
was not only to envisage men m their relations to one another 
— ^all novelists except the writers of adventure stories pure and 
simple do that — ^but also and especially m their relations to 
the world they hve in Most novelists take a group of persons, 
sometimes no more than two or three, and treat them as though 
they hved under a glass case It often produces an effect of m- 
tensity, but at the same time unfortunately one of artificiahty. 
People do not only hve in their own hves, but in the hves of 
others m their own they play leading parts, but m those of 
others sometimes important, but it may be also very small ones 
You go to the barber’s to get your hair cut, it means nothing 
to you, but It may conceivably be a turmng pomt m the bar- 
ber’s hfe. By reahzmg all that this implies, Balzac was able to 
give a vivid and exciting imprcKiion of the multifanousness 
of life. Its confusions and cross-purposes, and of the remote- 
ness of the causes that result in sigmficant effects I thmk he 
was the fimt novehst to notice the importance of economics in 
everybody’s hfe He would not have thought it enough to say 
that money is the root of all evd, he thought the desire for 
money, the appetite for money, was the rnamsprmg of human 
action Money and ever more money is the obsession of 
character after character in his novels. Their aim is to hve in 
splendor, to have fine houses, fine horses, fine women, and aU 
means to get what they want are good ai long as they succeed 
It is a vulgar aim, but I don’t suppose it is less common in our 
day tihan it was in his 

If you had met Balzac m his early thirties, when he was al- 
ready successful, this is the man you would have seen, a htde 
fellow, already on the fat side, with powerful shoulders and 
a massive chest, so that he would not have struck you as small, 
with a neck like a buU’s, its whiteness contrastmg with the 
redness of his face, and thick, smihng hps, noticeably red 
His nose was square, with wide nostrils, his brow noble, his 
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hair, dense and black, swept back on his skull like a hon’s 
mane. His brown eyes, flecked with gold, had a life, a hght, a 
magnetism that were extraordmary, they obscured the fact 
that his features were irregular and common His expression 
was jovial, frank and good-natured His vitahty was abound- 
mg so that you would have felt it exhilarating merely to be in 
his presence. Then you might have been struck by the beauty 
of his hands He was very proud of them They were like a 
bishop’s, small, white and fleshy, and the nails were rosy If you 
had met him m the evemng you would have found hi m dressed 
m a blue coat with gold buttons, black pants, a white vest, 
black silk openwork socks, patent leather shoes, fine white Imen 
and yellow gloves But if you ran across him m the daytime you 
would have been surprised to see him in a shabby old coat, his 
pants muddy, his shoes uncleaned, and m a shocking old hat. 

His contemporaries are agreed that at this time he was naive, 
childish, kmdly and genial George Sand has said that he was 
sincere to the pomt of modesty, boastful to the pomt of brag- 
gadocio, confident, expansive, very good and qmte crazy, 
drunk on water, mtemperate in work and sober in other pas- 
sions, equally matter of fact and romanuc, credulous and 
slceptical, puzzhng smd contrary. 

The novelist’s real name was Balssa, and his ancestors were 
farm-laborers, but his father, a pemfoggmg attorney, having 
after the revolution come up m the world changed his name 
to Balzac. He mamed an heiress, and Honore, the eldest of 
his four children, was bom m 1799 at Tours where his father 
was administrator of the hospital After some years at school, 
where he was bad and idle, he entered a lawyer’s office m 
Pans, whither his father had been moved, but when, three 
years later, after he had passed the necessary examinations it 
was proposed that he should make the law his profession, he 
rebelled He wanted to be a wnter. There were violent family 
scenes At last, notwithstandmg the contmued opposition of 
his mother, a severe practical woman whom he never liked. 
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his father yielded so far as to give him a chance He was to live 
by himself with an allowance just large enough to provide a 
bare subsistence and try his luck 

The first thmg he did was to write a tragedy on Cromwell. 
He read it to his assembled family They agreed that it was 
worthless It was then sent to a professor whose verdict was 
that the author should do whatever else he liked, but not write 
Angry and discouraged, Balzac decided, smce he could not be 
a tragic poet, to be a novelist and he wrote two or three 
novels inspired by Walter Scott, Anne Radcliffe and Byron 
But his family had come to the conclusion that the expenence 
had faded, and they ordered him to come home by the first 
stagecoach Balzac the elder had retired, and they were hvmg, 
not far from Pans, m a vdlage called Vdlepansis A fnend of 
his, a hack writer, came to see him there and urged him to 
wnte another novel He set to work So began a long series 
of potboders which he wrote sometimes alone, sometimes m 
collaboration, under a number of pseudonyms No one knows 
how many books he turned out between 1821 and 1825 Some 
authonties claim as many as fifty They were for the most 
part histoncal, for then Walter Scott was at the height of 
his renown, and they were designed to cash m on his fantastic 
vogue They were very bad, but they had their use m teachmg 
Balzac the value of swift action to hold the reader’s attention 
and the value of dealmg with the subjects that people regard 
as of primary importance, love, wealth, honos and life It may 
be that they taught him too, what his own prochvities must 
also have suggested to him, that to be read the author must 
concern himself with passion Passion may be base, trivial or 
unnatural, but if violent enough is not "without some trace of 
grandeur 

Whde he was hvmg at Vdlepansis with his famdy, Balzac 
made the acquamtance of a neighbor, a Madame de Bemy, the 
daughter of a German musician who had been m the service 
of Mane Antomette, and of one of her maids She was forty- 
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five Her husband was sickly and querulous She had had eight 
children by him and one by a lover She became Balzac’s 
friend, then his mistress, and remained his fnend all her death 
fourteen years later It was a strange relaaon He loved her 
as a lover, but he transferred to her besides all the love he had 
never felt for his mother She was not only a nustress, but a 
devoted friend whose advice, encouragement, help and dism- 
terested affecaon were always his for the askmg But the affair 
gave rise to scandal m the village, and Madame Balzac, as was 
natural, did not approve of her son’s entanglement with a 
woman old enough to be his mother His books, moreover, 
brought m very htde money, and she was concerned about his 
future A fnend suggested that he should go into business, 
and the idea seems to have appealed to him Madame de Bemy 
put up forty-five thousand francs, mne thousand dollars, which 
then represented three or four times that amount, and with a 
couple of partners he became a publisher, a prmter and a type 
founder He was not a busmess man He was wildly extrava- 
gant He charged up to the firm his personal expenditure wnth 
tailors, bootmakers, jewelers and even laundrymen At the end 
of three years the firm went mto hquidaaon, and his mother 
had to provide fifty thousand francs m order to pay his cred- 
itors The disastrous expenence, however, provided him with 
a lot of special informatton and a knowledge of pracacal life 
which were useful to him in the novels he afterwards wrote. 

After the crash he went to stay with friends in Bnttany, 
and there got the material for a novel, Les Chouans, which was 
his first senous work and the first which he signed with his 
own name He was thirty From then on he wrote with fren- 
zied mdustry all his death twenty-one years later The number 
of books, long and short, that he wrote is astoundmg Every 
year produced one or two long novels and a dozen novelettes 
and short stones Besides this he wrote a number of plays, some 
of which were never accepted, and of those that were all, with 
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one exception, lamentably failed, and for a bnef penod he ran 
a paper which appeared twice a week and most of which he 
wrote himself 

He was a great note-taker Wherever he went he took his 
notebook, and when he happened upon something that might 
be useful to him, hit upon an idea of his own or was taken with 
someone else’s, he jotted it down When possible he visited the 
scene of his stones, and sometimes took considerable joumejis 
to see a street or a house that he Wanted to descnbe Like all 
novelists, I think, his characters were modeled on people he 
had known, but by the time he had exercised his imagination 
upon them they were to all mtents and purposes creatures of 
his own imagination He took a lot of trouble over their names, 
for he had the notion that the name should correspond with 
the character and look of the mdividual who bore it 

When at work he led a chaste and regular life He went to 
bed soon after his evemng meal and was wakened by his serv- 
ant at one He got up, put on his white robe, spotless, for he 
claimed that to write one should be clad m garments without 
spot or stain, and then by candlehght, fomfymg himself with 
cup after cup of black coffee, wrote with a quill from a raven’s 
wmg. He stopped wntmg at seven, took a bath and lay down. 
Between eight and mne his publisher came to brmg him proofs 
or to get a piece of manuscript from him, then he set to work 
again till noon when he ate boiled eggs, drank water and had 
more coffee, he worked nil six, when he had his hght dinner 
which he washed down with, a htde Vouvray Sometimes a 
friend or two would come in, but after a htde conversation 
he went to bed. 

He was not a wnter who knew what he wanted to say from 
the start He began with a rough draft, which he rewrote and 
corrected, changmg the order of chapters, cutting, addmg, al- 
tering, and finally sent to the prmters a manuscnpt which it 
was almost impossible to decipher The proof was returned to 
him, and this he treated as if it were only an outline of the 
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projected work He not only added words, he added sentences, 
not only sentences, but paragraphs, and not only paragraphs 
but chapters When his proofs were set up once more with all 
the alterations and corrections and a fair set dehvered to him, 
he went to work on them again, and made more changes Only 
after this would he consent to pubhcation and then only on 
condition that m a future edition he should be allowed to make 
further revisions and improvements The expense of all this 
was naturally great and resulted m constant quarrels with his 
publishers 

The story of his relations with editors and publishers is long, 
dull and sordid, and I will deal with it, as shortly as I can, only 
because it had an mfluence on his life and work He was more 
than a trifle unscrupulous He would get an advance on a book 
and guarantee to dehver it on a certam date and then, tempted 
by quick money, would stop wntmg it to give to another 
eitor or pubhsher a novel or a story he had written posthaste. 
Actions were brought agamst him for breach of contract, and 
the costs and damages he had to pay greatly mcreased his al- 
ready heavy debts For no sooner did success come to him, 
brmgmg him contracts for books he was engaged to wnte 
(and sometimes never did) than he moved mto a spacious 
apartment, which he furnished at great expense, and bought 
a cabnolet and a pair of horses He must have been one of 
the first persons to conceive a passion for mterior decora- 
tion, and the description of his vanous establishments is as 
magnificent as it is tasteless He hired a groom, a cook and 
a manservant, bought clothes for himself and a hvery for 
his groom, and quantities of plate which he had embossed 
with arms which did not belong to him They were those 
of an old family of the name of Balzac, and he assumed 
them when he added the de, the ■particule, to his own name 
to make beheve that he was of noble burth To pay for all this 
grandeur he borrowed from his sister, his fnends, and his pub- 
lishers, and signed bills that he kept on renewing His debts 
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continued to increase, but he continued to buy — ^porcelain, 
cabinets, pieces of Buhl, pictures, statues, jewelry, he had his 
books bound gorgeously m morocco, and one of his many 
canes was studded with turquoises For one dinner he gave 
he had his dinmg room refurnished and the decoration en- 
tirely changed In passmg I may remark that when alone he 
ate soberly, but in company his appetite was voracious One 
of his publishers declares that at one meal he saw him devour 
a hundred oysters, twelve cutlets, a duck, a brace of partridges, 
a sole, a number of desserts and a dozen pears It is not sur- 
pnsing that in time he became very fat and his belly enormous 

At mtervals, when his creditors were more than usually 
pressing, many of these possessions had to be pawned, now and 
then the brokers came in, seized his furniture and sold it by 
pubhc auction. Nothing could cure him To the end of his 
life he contmued to buy with senseless extravagance He 
vras a shameless borrower, but so great was the admiration his 
gemus excited, he seldom exhausted the generosity of his 
fnends Women are not as a rule wilhng lenders, but Balzac 
apparently found them easy He was totally lackmg m deli- 
cacy, and there is no sign that he had any qualms about takmg 
money from them 

It will be remembered that his mother had cut mto her small 
fortune to save him from bankruptcy, the dowries of her two 
daughters had further reduced her means, and at last the only 
property she had left was a house she rented The time came 
when she found herself so desperately m need^that she wrote 
a letter to her son which Andre BiUy has quoted mhisVie de 
Balzac, and which I shall translate 

“The last letter I had from you was m November 1834 In 
It you agreed to give me, from April ist, 1835, two hundred 
francs every quarter to help me with my rent and my maid 
You understood that I could not hve as suited my poverty, 
you had made your name too conspicuous and your luxury too 
evident for the difference m our positions not to be shocking. 
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Such a promise as you made me was for you, I think, an ad- 
mitted debt It IS now Apnl 1837, which means that you owe 
me for two years Of these 1600 francs, you gave me last De- 
cember 500 francs as though they were a chanty ungraciously 
bestowed Honor6, for two years my life has been a constant 
mghtmare, my expenses have been enormous You weren’t 
able to help me, I don’t doubt it, but the result is that the sums 
I’ve borrowed on my house have diminished its value and now 
I can raise no more, and everything of value I had is in pawn, 
and that I’ve at last come to the moment when I have to say 
to you ‘Bread, my son ’ For several weeks I’ve been eatmg 
that which was given me by my good son-m-law, but, Honore, 
It can’t go on hke that seeing that you have the means to 
make long and costly journeys of all sorts, costly in money 
and in reputation — ^for yours will be cruelly compromised 
when you come back because of the contracts you have failed 
to keep — when I thmk of all this my heart breaks' My son, as 
you’ve been able to afFord yourself . mistresses, mounted 
canes, nngs, silver, furmture, your mother may also without 
mdiscretion ask you to carry out your promise She has waited 
to. do so all the lastTnoment,’ but it has come . ” To this 

letter he answered “I think you’d better come to Pans and 
have an hour’s talk with me ” 

What are we to say to this^ His biographer says that smce 
gemus has its rights the morahty of Balzac should not be 
judged by ordmary standards That is a matter of opmion I 
think It IS better to acknowledge that he was grossly selfish, 
very unscrupulous and none too honest The best excuse one 
can make for his finanaal shiftmess is that with his buoyant, 
opttmisac temper he was always firmly convinced that he was 
gomg to make vast sums out of his wntmgs (for the tune he 
made a great deal) and fabulous amounts out of the specula- 
tions which one after another tempted his ardent imagmaaon 
But whenever he actually engaged in one the result was to 
leave him still more heavily m debt He could never have been 
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the writer he was if he had been sober, practical and thrifty 
He was a show-off, he adored luxury, and he could not help 
spending money He worked hke a dog to fulfil his obhga- 
tions, but unfortunately, before ever he paid off his more 
pressmg debts, he had contracted new ones There is one curi- 
ous fact worth mentiomng It was only under the pressure of 
debt that he could brmg himself to write Then he would work 
nil he was pale and worn out, and in these circumstances he 
wrote some of his best novels, but when by some miracle he 
was not m harrowmg straits, when the brokers left him in 
peace, when editors and publishers were not bnngmg actions, 
his invention seemed to fail him and he could not bung him- 
self to put pen to paper. 

Balzac’s hterary success brought him, as success does, many 
new friends, and his immense vitahty, his radiant good humor 
made him a welcome guest m aU but the most exclusive salons. 
One great lady to be attracted by his celebnty was the Mar- 
quise de Castnes, the daughter of one duke and the mece of 
another who was a direct descendant of Kang James the Sec- 
ond of England She wrote to him under an assumed name, he 
answered, and she wrote agam disclosing her identity. He 
went to see her, they grew intimate, and presently he went to 
see her every day She was pale, blonde and flower-like He 
fell m love with her, but though she allowed him to kiss her 
aristocratic hands she resisted his further advances He scented 
hunself, he put on new yeUow gloves every day, it availed 
him nothing He grew impatient and rentable and began to 
suspect she was playing with him. The fact is plain that she 
wanted an admirer and not a lover. It was doubtless fiattenng 
to have a clever young man, already famous, at her feet, but 
she had no mtennon of becommg his mistress. TTie crisis came 
at Geneva where, with her uncle, the Duke of Fitz- James, as a 
chaperon, they were staymg on theur way to Italy. No one 
knows exaedy what happened Balzac and the Marquise went 
for an excursion, and he came back in tears It may be sup- 
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posed that he made summary demands on her which she re- 
jected in a manner that deeply mortified him. Famed and 
angry, f eelmg himself abommably used, he went back to Pans 
But he was not a novelist for nothmg, every experience, even 
the most humihatmg, was grist to his mill, and the Marquise 
de Castnes was to serve m future as a model for the heartless 
flirt of high rank 

While stiU laymg frmtless siege to the great lady Balzac had 
received a fan letter from Odessa signed Utltrmgere A sec- 
ond, similarly signed, arnved after the break He put an ad- 
vertisement in the only French paper allowed to enter Russia 
“M de B has received the commumcatton sent to him, he has 
only this day been able by this paper to acknowledge it and 
regyets that he does not know where to send his reply ” The 
writer was Evehne Hanska, a Polish lady of noble birth and 
immense wealth She was thirty-two, and married, but her 
husband was much older She had had five children, but only 
one, a girl, was hvmg She saw Balzac’s advertisement and so 
arranged that she might receive his letters if he wrote to her 
m care of a bookseller at Odessa A correspondence ensued. 

^Thus began the great passion of Balzac’s life 

The letters the pair exchanged grew more mtimate. In the 
rather exaggerated maimer of the time Balzac laid bare his 
heart m such a way as to arouse the lady’s pity and sympathy. 
She was romantic, and bored with the monotony of domestic 
life m the great chateau m the Ukrame m the middle of fifty 
thousand acre? of flat land She admired the author, she was 
interested in the man. When they had been exchangmg letters 
for a cotqile of years Madame Hanska with her husband, who 
was m bad health, her daughter, a governess and a retmue of 
servants went to Neufchatel in Switzerland, and there on her 
mvitation Balzac went too There is a romantic, but possibly 
apocryphal, account of how they met Balzac was w^mg m 
the pubhc gardens when he saw a lady sittmg on a bench read- 
ing a book She dropped her handkerchief, and on picking it 
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up he noticed that the book was one of his He spoke It was 
the woman he had come to see At this time she was a hand- 
some creature, of somewhat opulent charms, her eyes were 
fine, though with ever so shght a cast, her hair was beautiful 
and her mouth lovely She may have been a trifle taken aback 
at the first sight of the fat, red-faced man, like a butcher in ap- 
pearance, who had written her such lyrical and passionate let- 
ters, but if she was, the brilhance of his gold-flecked eyes, his 
aboundmg vitality, made her forget the shock and m no long 
time he became her lover After some weeks he was obliged to 
go back to Paris, and they parted with the arrangement that 
they should meet agam early m the wmter at Geneva He ar- 
rived for Christmas and spent six weeks there durmg which he 
wrote La Duchesse de Lmgeais, in which he revenged him- 
self on Madame de Castries for the affront she had made him 
suffer On his return to Paris he met a Countess Gmdobom- 
Visconti She was an ash-blonde, but voluptuous, an English- 
woman, notoriously unfaithful to an easy-going husband, 
and Balzac was immediately fascmated by her She became 
his mistress But the Romantics of those days conducted their 
love affairs as it were on the front page of a tabloid and it was 
not long before Madame Hanska, then hvmg m Vienna, heard 
that her lover was unfaithful She wrote a letter to hrai, full 
of bitter reproaches, in which she announced that she was 
about to go back to the Ukrame It was a blow. He had been 
countmg upon marrymg her on the death of'her husband, an 
event which he persuaded himself could not be long delayed, 
and being put m possession of her vast fortune He borrowed 
two thousand francs and hurried off to Vienna to make his 
peace He traveled as the Marquis de Balzac, with his bogus 
coat of arms on his luggage, and a valet, this added to the ex- 
pense of the journey, smce as a man of title it was beneath his 
digmty to haggle with hotelkeepers, and he had to give tips 
suitable to the rank he had assumed He arrived penniless 
Madame Hanska heaped more reproaches on him, and he was 
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obliged to lie his head off to allay her suspicions Three weeks 
later she left for the Ukraine, and they did not meet agam for 
eight years 

Balzac went back to Pans and resumed his relations with 
the Countess Gmdobom For her sake he mdulged m ex- 
travagance wilder than ever He was arrested for debt, and 
she paid the sum necessary, a considerable one, to save him 
from gomg to prison Thenceforward from time to time she 
came to the rescue when his financial situation was desperate 
In 1836 to his great gnef Madame de Bemy, his first mistress, 
died, and he said of her that she was the only woman he had 
ever loved others have said that she was the only woman who 
had ever loved hm In the same year the blonde Countess m- 
formed him that she was with child by him When it was bom, 
her husband, a tolerant man, remarked “Well, I knew that 
Madame wanted a dark child So she’s got what she wanted ” 
In passmg it may be mentioned that in the course of his amor- 
ous career the great novehst had by different mistresses one 
boy and three girls He seems to have taken smgularly httle 
interest m them Of his other affairs I will only mention one, 
with a widow called Helene de Valette, because it began, as 
had those with the Marquise de Casmes and Madame Hanska, 
by a fan letter It is odd that three of his five chief love affairs 
should have started m this way It may be that that is why 
they were unsatisfactory When a woman is attracted to a man 
by his fame she is too much concerned with the credit she 
may get through the connecuon with hun to be capable of 
that blessed something of disinterestedness that genuine love 
evokes She is a thwarted exhibitionist who snatches at a 
chance to gratify her instinct The affair with H 61 ene de 
Valette did not last long, and seems to have come to an end 
m a dispute over ten thousand francs Balzac had borrowed 
from her 

At last the moment he had been so long awaiting arrived 
Monsieur Hanska died m 1842 At last his dreams were to 
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come true At last he was going to be nch At last he was gomg 
to be free of his petty, bourgeois debts But the letter m which 
Evehne told him of the death of her husband was followed by 
another m which she told him that she would not marry him. 
She could not forgive hun his mfidehties, his extravagance, his 
debts He was reduced to dfespair She had told him in Vienna 
that she did not expect him to be physically faidiful so long 
as she had his heart Well, that she had always had He was 
outraged by her mjustice. He came to the conclusion that he 
could only wm her back by seemg her, and so, after a good 
deal of correspondence, notwithstandmg her reluctance he 
made the )oumey to St Petersburg where she then was His 
calculations proved correct, both were fat and both were 
middle-aged, he was forty-three and she was forty-two, but it 
looks as though when with him she could refuse him nothmg. 
They became lovers agam, and agam she promised to marry 
him It was seven years before she kept her promise The biog- 
raphers have been puzzled to know why she hesitated so long, 
but surely the reasons are not far to seek. She was a great lady, 
proud of her noble hneage, and it is likely enough that she saw 
a big difference between bemg the mistress of a celebrated au- 
thor and the wife of a vulgar upstart Her family must have 
done all they could to persuade her not to contract such an 
unsuitable alliance ^he had a marriageable daughter whom it 
was her duty to settle m accordance with her rank and circum- 
stances. Balzac was a notonous spendthrift, she may well have 
feared that he would play ducks and drakes Vith her fortune. 
He was alvi^3rs wanting money from her He did not dip mto 
her purse, he plunged both hands mto it She was nch and her- 
self extravagant, but it is very dilQferent to flmg your money 
about for your own pleasure and to have someone else flmg 
It about for his 

The strange thmg is not that Evehne Hanska waited so long 
to marry Balzac, but that she mamed him at all. Durmg those 
seven years they saw one another from time to time, and as 
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a result of one of these meetuigs she became pregnant Balzac 
was enchanted He thought he had won at last and begged 
her to marry him at once, but she, unwilhng to have her hand 
forced, wrote to tell him that after her confinement she in- 
tended to go back to the Ukrame to economize and would 
marry him later The child was bom dead This was in 1845 
or 1846 She married him m 1850. Balzac had spent the wmter 
with her m the Ukrame, and the ceremony took place there 
Why did she finally consent^ His prolonged and arduous labor 
had at length shattered his vigorous constitution, and his 
health was faihng Durmg the winter he was very ill, and 
though he recovered it was evident that he had not long to 
hve Perhaps she was moved to pity for a dying man who not- 
withstandmg his infidehties had loved her so long and con- 
stantly, perhaps her confessor, for she was a devout woman, 
urged her to regularize her unconventional simation Anyhow 
she married him, and they went back to Pans where on her 
money he had bought and expensively furnished a large house. 
But she was no longer a nch woman. She had dispossessed 
herself of her vast possessions m favor of her daughter and 
retamed only a moderate aimuiiy. If Balzac was disappointed 
he made no sign of it. It is lamentable to have to relate that 
after all this eager waitmg, when at last his hopes were realized, 
the mamage was not a success Evehne made him unhappy 
He fell ill again, and this time he did nbt recover. He died on 
the 1 7th August, 1850 Evehne was heartbroken, and m a letter 
to a fnend wrote that now she desued nothmg but to rejom 
her husband m the world beyond, she consoled herself, how- 
ever, sufficiently to take as her lover a pamter called Jean 
Gigoux and mcknamed Pou-Gns (Gray louse) on account of 
his ughness. He does not appear to have been a good pamter. 

It IS not easy out of Balzac’s immense production to choose 
the novel that best represents him In almost all there are at 
least two or three characters that because they are dbsessed 
by a simple, primitive passion stand out with extraordinary 
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force It was in the depiction of )ust such characters that his 
stiength lay, when he had to deal with a character of any com- 
plexity he was less happy In almost all his novels there are 
scenes of great power, and m several an absorbmg story I 
have chosen Old Man Gonot for several reasons The story it 
tells IS contmuously interestmg In some of his novels Balzac 
mterrupts his narrative to discourse upon all kmds of irrelevant 
matters, but from this defect Old Man Gonot is on the whole 
free He lets his characters explain themselves by their words 
and actions as objectively as it was in his nature to do Old 
Man Gonot is well constructed, and the two threads, the old 
man’s self-sacnficmg love for his ungrateful daughters and the 
ambitious Rastignac’s first steps in the crowded, corrupt Paris 
of his day, are plausibly mterwoven Old Man Gonot is m- 
terestmg also because it was in this novel that Balzac first 
systematically applied the noaon of brmging the same char- 
acters mto novel after novel The difficulty is that you must 
create characters who interest you so much that you want to 
know what happens to them as their hves go on Balzac here 
tnumphantly succeeds and, speaking for myself, I read with 
added en)0)niient the novels in which I Igam what has becopie 
of certain persons, Rastignac for instance, whose future I have 
been eager to know about The device is useful because it is an 
economy of mvention, but I don’t believe Balzac, with his in- 
exhaustible fertihty, resorted to it on that account. I thmk he 
felt It added reahty to his narrative, for in the ordmary course 
of events we do have repeated contacts with a’ fair proportion 
of the same people, but more than that, I think his mam object 
was to kmt his whole work together m a comprehensive umty 
His aim was not to depict a group, a set, a class or even a so- 
ciety, but a penod and a civilization He suffered from the 
delusion, too common to his countrymen, that France, what- 
ever disasters had befallen it, was the center of the umverse, 
but perhaps it was just on that account that he had the self- 
assurance to create a world, multi-colored, various and pro- 
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fuse, and the power to give it the convincing throb of hfe 

But tbs concerns The Human Comedy as a whole Here 
we are concerned only with Old Man Gonot. I beheve Balzac 
to have been the first novelist to use a boarding-house as the 
setting for a story It has been used since many times, for it is 
a convement way of enabling the author to present together 
a variety of characters ra vanous predicaments, but I don’t 
know that it has ever been used with such tremendous effect 
as in Old Man Gonot. 

Balzac started his novels slowly His method was to begin 
with a detailed description of the scene of action He appar- 
ently took so much pleasure m these descnptions that he often 
tells you more than you want to know He never learned the 
art of saying only what has to be said and not saying what 
needn’t be said Then he tells you what his characters look 
like, what their dispositions are, their origins, their habits, their 
ideas and their defects, and only after this sets out to tell his 
story His characters are seen through his own exuberant tem- 
perament, and their reality is not qmte that of real life, they 
are pamted in primary colors, vmd and sometimes gansh, and 
they are more excitmg^than ordinary people, but they hve and 
breathe, and you heheve in them, I think, because Balzac so 
intensely beheved in them bmself. In several of his novels a 
clever, honest doctor called Bianchon appears, when Balzac 
was dying he said “Send for Bianchon Bianchon will save 
me ” 

Old Man Gonot is noteworthy also because m it we meet 
for the first time one of the most thnlhng characters Balzac 
ever created Vautrin The type has been reproduced a thou- 
sand times, but never with such stnkmg and picturesque force, 
nor with such convinang realism. Vautnn has a good bram, 
willpower and immense vitahty It is worth the reader’s while 
to notice how skilfully Balzac, without givmg away a secret 
he wanted to keep till the end of the book, has managed to 
suggest that there is sometbng sinister m the man. He is jovial. 
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generous and good-natured, he is strong, uncommonly clever, 
self-possessed, you not only admire him, you sympathize with 
him, and yet he is strangely frightemng You are fascmated 
by him, as was Rastignac, the ambitious, well-bom young man 
who comes to Pans to make his way in the world, but you feel 
in the fellow’s company the same mstmctive uneasiness as 
Rastignac felt. Vautnn may be a figure of melodrama, but he 
IS a great creation. 

It IS generally agreed that Balzac wrote badly He was a 
vulgar man (but was not his vulganty an mtegral part of his 
gemus?) and his prose was vulgar It was prolix, pretentious 
and too often mcorrect Rmile Faguet, a very distmguished 
cntic, in his book on Balzac has given a whole chapter to the 
faults of taste, Style, syntax and language of which the author 
was guilty And indeed some of them are so gross that it needs 
no profound knowledge of French to perceive them They 
are frankly shockmg Now it is admitted that Charles Dickens 
wrote English none too well, and I have been told by cultivated 
Russians that Tolstoy and Dostoevsky wrote Russian very in- 
differently. It IS odd that the four greatest novelists the world 
has known should have wntteh their respective languages so 
ill It looks as though to write well were not an essential part 
of the novelist’s equipment, but that vigor and vitality, imagi- 
nation, creative force, observation, knowledge of human na- 
ture, with an mterest m it and sympathy with it, fercdity and 
mtelligence are more important All the same it is better to 
write wen than badly 
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T he difficulty of writing about Henry Fielding, the man, 
IS that very httle is known about him Arthur Murphy, 
who wrote a short life of him m 1762, only eight years 
after his death, as an mtroduction to an edition of his works, 
seems to have had no personal acquaintance with him and had 
so htde matenal that, presumably m order to fill the eighty 
pages of his essay, he mdulged m long and tedious digressions 
The facts he tells are few, and subsequent research has shown 
that they are maccurate Later wnters have been at pains to 
show that Fieldmg was far from the dissolute creature leg- 
end has pamted, but unfortunately m making him more re- 
spectable they have made him less engagmg. They have 
been mchned to shake their heads over the obvious fact that 
he was a man of abundant vitahty and impetuous appetites. 
But there is no reason to expept that a man whose books you 
admire shall be a model of propriety His moral character 
makes his books neither better nor worse Life is the subject 
matter of the writer of fiction, and to wnte about it honestly 
he must partake of its vicissitudes to the full, he will not learn 
much by lookmg at it through a keyhole But really there is no 
need to whitewash Fieldmg, his faults, such as they were, were 
very human, and only a prudish, silly person can be seriously 
shocked by them. 

Fielding was a gendeman bom His father, an officer m the 
Army who rose to be a general, was the thurd son of John 
Fiel^g, a Canon of Sahsbury, and he m turn was the fifth 
son of the Earl of Desmond The Desmonds were a younger 
branch of the family of Denbigh, who flattered themselves 
that they were descended from the Habsburgs. Gibbon, the 
Gibbon of the Declme and Fall, wrote m his autobiography: 
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“The successors of Charles the Fifth may disclaim their 
brethren of England, but the romance of Tom Jones, that 
exqmsite picture of human manners, will outhve the palace 
of the Escorial, and the imperial eagle of the House of Aus- 
ma ” It IS a fine phrase and it is a pity that the claim of these 
noble lords has been shown to have no foundation They 
spelled their name Feildmg and I have read somewhere that on 
one occasion the then Earl asked Henry Fieldmg how this 
came about, whereupon he answered “I can only suppose it 
IS because my branch of the family learnt to spell before your 
lordship’s ” 

Fieldmg’s father married Sarah, the daughter of Sir Henry 
Gould, a judge of the Kmg’s Bench, and at his country seat 
our author was bom m 1707. Three years later the Fieldings, 
who by this time had two daughters besides Henry, moved to 
East Stour in Dorsetshire, and there three more girls and a boy 
were bom Mrs Fielding died m 1718, and about this time 
Henry went to Eton Here he made some valuable friends and 
if he did not leave, as Arthur Murphy states, “uncommonly 
well versed m the Greek authors and an early master of the 
Latm classics,” he had learned enough to be able later to pep- 
per his prose with quotations At the age of eighteen, by 
when he had presumably left school, he gave promise already 
of the sort of man he was gomg to be. He happened to be 
stajnng at L)rme Regis with a trasty servant ready to “beat, 
maim or kill” for his master, and there he fell m love with a 
Miss Sarah Andrews, whose considerable fortune added to the 
charm of her beauty, and he concocted a scheme to carry her 
ofiF, by mam force if necessary, and marry her It was discov- 
ered and the young woman was hurried away and safely mar- 
ried off to a more ehgible smtor. 

This was m 1 725 Fieldmg was of a comely presence, he was 
over SIX feet tall, strong and active, with deep-set, dark eyes, a 
Roman nose, a short upper hp with an iromcal curl to it, and 
a stubborn, promment chin. He was acnve and strong, he had 
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an immense power of enjoyment and his constitution was such 
as to permit a great deal of excess For all one knows to the 
contrary, he spent the next two or three years m London 
indulging m the gaieties of the town as agreeably as a well- 
connected young man can do when he has good looks and 
charm of manner In 1728 he brought out a play called Love 
m Several Masques It was something of a success One can 
guess, if one hkes, that his father brought pressure to bear on 
him to prepare himself to earn his hving less hazardly than by 
writing for the stage, and he entered the Umversity of Leyden 
as a student of law But his fadier had married agam and either 
would not or could not continue to pay hrai the allowance he 
had promised, so after about a year Fieldmg was obhged to 
return to England He was m such straits that, as m his hght- 
hearted way he put it himself, he had no choice but to be a 
hackney coachman or a hackney wnter. 

Austin Dobson, who wrote his life for the English Men of 
Letters senes, says that “his mclinations as well as his oppor- 
tumties led him to the stage ” He had the high spirits, the 
humor, the keen-witted observation of the contemporary 
scene which are needed by the playwnght, and he seems to 
have had besides some mgenmty and a sense of construction. 
The “mc h nations” of which Austin Dobson speaks may very 
well mean that he had the vicanous exhibitionism which is part 
of the playwnght’s make-up and that he looked upon wnong 
plays as an easy way to make qmck money, the “opportum- 
oes” may be a dehcate way of saying that he wa s a h andsome 
fellow of exuberant virility and had taken the fan^ofa popu- 
lar actress Between 1730 and 1736 he brought out two or 
three plays, farce or comedy, every year The last two were 
attacks on the pohtical corruption of the times, and the attacks 
were effective enough to cause the Mimstry to pass a Licensmg 
Act which obhged managers to obtain the Lord Chamberlain’s 
hcense to produce a play This act still obtains to torment 
British authors. After this Fielding wrote only rarely for the 
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stage and, when he did, presumably for no other reason than 
that he was more than usually hard up 

I will not pretend that I have read his plays, but I have 
flipped through the pages, and the dialogue seems natural and 
spnghtly The most amusmg bit I have come across is the de- 
scription of a character which, after the fashion of the day, 
he gives m the list of Dramatis Personae m Tom Thumb The 
Great “a woman entirely fauldess, save that she is a httle 
given to dnnk ” 

It IS usual to dismiss Fielding’s plays with somethmg like 
contempt, and doubtless they lack the hterary distmction that 
the cntic readmg them in his hbrary two hundred years later 
would hke them to have But plays are written to be acted, 
not to be read, it is doubtless very well for them to have 
hterary distmcaon, but it is not that which makes them good 
plays. It may (and often does) make them less actable Field- 
ing’s plays have by now lost what merit they had, for the 
drama depends very much on actuahty and so is ephemeral, 
almost as ephemeral as a newspaper, but some merit they must 
have had, for neither a young man’s wish to wnte plays nor 
pressure brought to bear by a favorite actress will induce maii- 
agers to put on play after play unless they please the pubhc 
For m tius matter the pubhc is the final )udge Unless the 
manager can gauge their taste he will go bankrupt Fieldmg’s 
plays had at least the merit that the pubhc liked to go to see 
them He had no illusions about their worth and himself said 
that he left off writmg for the stage when he should have be- 
gun He wrote for money and had no great respect for the 
understandmg of an audience “When he had contracted to 
bring on a play, or a farce,” says Murphy, “it is weU known, 
by many of his fnends now hvmg, that he would go home 
rather late from a tavern and would, the next mommg, dehver 
a scene to the players, written upon the papers which had 
wrapped the tobacco, m which he so much dehghted ” 
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Murphy has another anecdote which shows rather charm- 
ingly Fieldmg’s attitude toward the pubhc Durmg the re- 
hearsals of a comedy called The Wedding Day, Garnck, who 
was playing m it, objected to a scene and asked Fielding to 
cut It “No, damn ’em,” said Fieldmg, “if the scene isn’t a 
good one let them find it out” The scene was played, the 
audience noisily expressed their displeasure, and Garnck re- 
tired to the green-room where his author was “mdulgmg his 
gemus, and solacing himself with a bottle of champagne He 
had by this time drunk pretty plentifully, and cockmg his eye 
at the actor, with streams of tobacco tncklmg down from the 
comer of his mouth, ‘What’s the matter, Garnck,’ says he, 
‘what are they hissing now?’ 

“ ‘Why, the scene that I begged you to retrench, I knew it 
would not do, and they have so fnghtened me, that I shall not 
be able to collect myself the whole night ’ 

“ ‘Oh, damn ’em,’ rephes the author, ‘they have found it out, 
have they?’ ” 

If I have dwelt on what was after all not much more than 
an episode m Fielding’s career it is because I think it was im- 
pqrtant to his development as a novelist Qmte a number of 
emment novehsts have tried their hands at playwritmg, but I 
cannot thmk of any that have succeeded The fact is fibat the 
techniques are very dilf erent, and to have learned how to wnte 
a novel is of no help when it comes to wnting a play The 
novehst has all the time he wants to develop his theme, he can 
describe his characters as mmutely as he chooses and make 
their behavior plam to the reader by relatmg their motives, if 
he IS skilful he can give vensimihtude to improbabihoes, if he 
has a gift for narraave he can gradually work up to a climax 
which a long preparation makes more stnkmg, he does not 
have to show action, but only to wnte about it, he can make 
the persons explam themselves m dialogue for as many pages 
as he hkes But a play depends on action, and by action of 
course I don’t mean violent acdon like falhng off a precipice 
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or being blown up by a landmine, such an action as handmg a 
person a glass of water may be of the highest dramatic m- 
tensity The power of attention that an audience has is very 
limited, and it must be held by a constant succession of ma- 
dents, somethmg fresh must be doing all the time, the theme 
must be presented at once and its development must follow a 
defimte hne, without digression mto irrelevant bypaths, the 
dialogue must be crisp and pomted, and it must be so put that 
the listener can catch its meamng without havmg to stop and 
think, the characters must be all of a piece, easily grasped by 
the eye and the understandmg, and however complex, their 
complexity must be plausible A play cannot afford loose ends, 
however shght, its foundation must be secure and its structure 
sohd 

When the playwright who has acquired the quahties which 
I have suggested are essential to writing a play which audiences 
will sit through with pleasure, starts writing novels he is at an 
advantage. He has learned to be bnef, he has learned the value 
of rapid mcident, he has learned not to hnger on the way, but 
to stick to his pomt and get on with his story, he has learned 
to make his characters display themselves by their words and 
acttons without the help of description, and so, when he comes 
to work on the larger canvas which the novel allows he can 
not only profit by the advantages peculiar to the form of the 
novel, but his traming as a playwnght will enable him to make 
his novel hvely, swift-moving and dramatic These are excel- 
lent qualities, and some very good novelists, ‘whatever their 
other merits, have not possessed them I cannot look upon the 
years Fielding spent wntmg plays as wasted, I think on the - 
contrary the expenence he gamed then was of value to him 
when he came to wntmg novels 

While he was soil busy widi the theater be mamed Char- 
lotte CradocL She was one of three asters who hved at Salis- 
bury, and nothmg is known of her but that she was beautiful 
and charmmg. Fielding descnbed her in Sophia, and the reader 
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of Toin Jones can therefore gain a very exact notion of what 
she looked like m the eyes of her lover and husband As a hus- 
band he was tender and passionate, though since he was what 
he was, probably none too faithful He doubtless regretted his 
infidehties, but that, it may be supposed, did not prevent him 
from faUmg for the next pretty woman who came his way 
With Charlotte Cradock he got £1500 One authority says 
It was by way of dowry, another that it was a legacy, anyhow, 
after the failure of a comedy, with this money he retired to 
his small estate at East Stour and accordmg to Arthur Murphy 
there kept open house, had a pack of hounds and a large retmue 
of servants m “costly yellow hveries ” Subsequent biographers 
have been at pains to show that this story is exaggerated, but 
the fact remams that by 1736, two years after his marnage, 
the money was spent and he returned to London to wnte 
more plays and to manage a theater m the Haymarket 
When the Licensmg Act became law a year later and so put 
an end to these activities, he had a wife and chfld and precious 
httle money to support them on He had to find a means of 
hvelihood He entered the Middle Temple and though “it hap- 
pened that the early taste he had taken of pleasures would 
occasionally return upon him, and conspire with his spmt and 
vivacity to carry him into the wild enjoyments of the tovni,” 
he was in due course called to the bar He practiced law with 
proper mdustry, but the dissipation of his early life had rumed 
lus constitution and hke everyone else at the time he suffered 
severely from the gout He was thus able to follow his pro- 
fession only by snatches He took agam to his pen He wrote 
pohtical tracts, a play or two and articles for a paper called 
the Champion In 1742 he produced Joseph Andrews. This 
was his first novel to be published, though not, it is beheved, 
the first he wrote, which was Jonccthan Wild It is not my busi- 
ness to discuss his hterary work in general, but just now only 
to tell the htde that is known of his hfe Shortly after the pub- 
hcaQon of Joseph Andrews his beautiful wife died of fever. 
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she died in his arms and left him distracted with gnef For 
some years he produced nothmg of importance 

He wrote for two papers, the True Fatnot and the 
Jacobite’s Journal, m support of the government, and when 
they came to an end was granted a pension But he was im- 
provident and of a naturally extravagant temper and he con- 
tmued to be m embarrassed circumstances A story is told of 
him that is charactenstic m order to pay the tax collector he 
got his pubhsher, Andrew Miller, to give him an advance and 
while takmg the money home met a fnend who was m even 
worse case than himself, so he gave him the money and when 
the tax collector called sent him the message “Fnendship has 
called for the money and had it, let the collector call again ” 

Four years after his wife’s death he married her maid, Mary 
Darnel. It shocked his friends, and his cousin Lady Mary 
Wortley-Montagu, the letter-writer, was haughtily scornful 
because he could “feel raptures with his cook-maid”, but 
though she had few personal charms, she was an excellent 
creature and he never spoke of her but with affection and re- 
spect The second Mrs Fieldmg was a very decent woman, 
who looked after him well, and he wanted some lookmg after, 
a good wife and a good mother She bore her husband two 
boys and a girl 

Among the fnends Fielding had made at Eton, and whose 
friendship he had retamed, was George Lyttleton, a member 
of a distinguished pohtical family (distmguished to the present 
day) and a generous patron of hterature He' was a Lord of 
the Treasury from 1744 to 1754, and in 1748 succeeded m 
getting Fieldmg made Justice of the Peace for Westminster - 
He was fitted for the post by his trammg as a lawyer, his 
knowledge of hfe and his natural gifts He appears to have 
performed his duties with efficiency Shortly after his appoint- 
ment he was chosen Chairman of Quarter Sessions and estab- 
hshed himself in Bow Street Fieldmg says that before his ac- 
cession the job was worth £500 a year of dirty money, but 
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that he made no more than £300 a year of clean In 1749 he 
pubhshed Tom Jones He was paid £700 for it Smce I pre- 
sume money at that period was worth four to six times what 
It IS worth now, this sum was the eqmvalent of somethmg be- 
tween £3000 and £4000 That would not be bad payment 
for a novel m England today 

But Fieldmg’s health was by now very poor His attacks of 
gout were frequent, and he had often to go to Bath or to a 
cottage he had near London to recuperate But he did not cease 
to write He wrote pamphlets concemmg his office, one, an 
Enquiry into the Causes of the Late Menace of Robbers, is 
said to have helped the famous Gin Act to be passed, and he 
wrote Amelia, the herome of which was again drawn from his 
dear dead Charlotte This appeared m 1752, and in the same 
year, such was his energy, he formed a connection with a third 
newspaper, the Covent Garden Journal, which lasted for mne 
months His health grew worse and worse, and in 1754, after 
breaking up “a gang of villains and cutthroats” who had be- 
come the terror of London he resigned his office to his half 
brother John Fielding It appeared that his only chance of hfe 
was to seek a better chmate than that of England, and so in 
June of that year, 1754; he left his native country on the 
Queen of Fortugal, Richard Veal master, for Lisbon He ar- 
nved m August and two months later died He was buried in 
the English cemetery 

When I consider Fielding’s life, which from inadequate ma- 
tenal I have briefly sketched, I am seized with a smgular emo- 
tion He was a man He was fond of the botde, he was some- 
tlpng of.a gambler, and he liked women When people speak 
of virtue It IS generally sex they have in mmd, but chastity is 
only a small part of virtue and perhaps not the chief one 
Fieldmg had strong passions and he had no hesitation in peid- 
ing to them He was capable of loving tenderly Now love, 
not affection which is a different thmg, is rooted m sex, but 
there can be sexual desire without love It is only hypocrisy 
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or Ignorance that denies it Sexual desire is an animal mstmct 
and there is nothmg more shameful in it than m thirst or hun- 
ger, and no more reason not to satisfy it If Fieldmg was 
dissolute because he enjoyed, somewhat promiscuously, the 
pleasures of sex, then he was at all events no worse than most 
men. Like most of us he regretted his sms, but when oppor- 
tumty occurred, committed them agam He was hot-tempered, 
but !tod-hearted, generous, and m a corrupt age honest, an 
affectionate husband and father, courageous and truthful, and 
a good friend to his fnends, who all his death remamed faithful 
to him. Though tolerant to the faults of others, he hated bru- 
tahty and double-deahng He was not puffed up by success 
and with the help of a chicken and a bottle of champagne bore 
adversity with foratude He took life as it came, with high 
spmts and good humor, and enjoyed it to the full 
In fact he was very like his own Tom Jones Now I should 
like to warn any new reader of Fieldmg’s greatest novel that 
if he is of a squeamish habit he had better not start on it It has 
been well said by Austm Dobson that “he made no pretense 
to produce models of perfecaon, but pictures of ordinary 
humamty, rather perhaps m th^ rough than m the polished, 
the natural than the artificial, his desire is to do this with abso- 
lute truthfulness, neither extenuatmg nor disguismg defects 
and shortcomings ” In fact he descnbed for the first time m 
Enghsh ficaon a real man Hannah More m her memoirs re- 
lates that she never saw Dr Johnson angry with her but once, 
and that was when she alluded to some witty passage m Tom 
Jones “I am shocked to hear you quote from so vicious a 
book,” he said. “I am sorry to hear you have read it a confes- 
sion which no modest lady should ever make I scarcely know 
a more corrupt work.” Now I should say that a modest lady 
before marriage would do very well to read the book It will 
tell her pretty well all she needs to know of the facts of hfe 
and a lot about men which cannot fail to be useful to her 
before entering upon that difficult state But no one ever has 
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looked upon Dr Johnson as free from prejudice. He would 
allow Fieldmg no hterary ment and once described him as a 
blockhead When Boswell demurred, he said “What I mean 
by his bemg a blockhead is that he was a barren rascal ” “Will 
you not allow, Sir, that he draws very natural pictures of 
human hfe?” answered Boswell “Why, Sir, it is of very low 
life Richardson used to say that had he not known who Field- 
ing was, he should have beheved he was an osder ” 

But we are used to low life m fiction now, and there is 
nothmg in Tom Jones that the novelists of our own day have 
not made us famihar with Prudish critics have sought to ex- 
plam away as due to the loose morahty of the times the mci- 
dent that has on the whole been looked upon as the most 
blameworthy in the career of Mr Jones. Lady Bellaston fell 
in love with him and found him not unwillmg to gratify her 
desire, he was pretty well penniless at the moment and she was 
wealthy. She very generously reheved his necessities Well, it 
is doubdess a discreditable dung for a man to accept money 
from a woman, and it is also an unprofitable one, because rich 
ladies m these circumstances demand a good deal more than 
their money’s worth Morally it is no more shockmg than for 
a’woman to accept money from a man, and it is oidy a fool- 
ishness on the part of common opimon to look upon it as such 
Nor should it be forgotten that our own day has found it 
necessary to mvent a term, gigolo, to descnbe the male who 
turns his personal attractiveness mto a source of profit, so 
Tom’s lack of dehcacy, however reprehensible, can hardly be 
regarded as umque 

There, IS one mterestmg pomt in his amorous career that is 
perhaps worth pomtmg out He was honesdy, smcerely and 
deeply in love with the channmg Sophia, and yet felt no 
qualms about mdulgmg in the pleasures of the flesh with any 
woman who was good-lookmg and facile. He loved Sophia 
none the less for these episodes Fielding was much too sensible 
to make his hero more continent than is the average sensual 
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man. He knevr that we should all be more virtuous if we were 
as wise at mght as we are in the mormng 

Tom Jones is well enough constructed and the various mci- 
dents follow one another with a happy mvenaon Fielding 
was as htde concerned with probabihty as the picaresque 
novehsts who were his predecessors m the genre, and the most 
unlikely events occur, the most outrageous comcidences brmg 
people together, yet he bustles you along with such gusto that 
you have hardly time, and in any case httle mchnation, to 
protest The characters are painted in primary colors with a 
slapdash bravura, and if they somewhat lack subtlety they 
make up for it by bemg very much ahve I’m afraid Mr All- 
worthy IS a httle too good to be true, but here Fieldmg has 
failed as every novehst smce has failed who has attempted to 
depict a perfectly virtuous man Expenence seems to show 
that It IS impossible not to make him a trifle stupid One is im- 
patient with a character who is so good that he lets the most 
obvious fakes impose on hun Ralph Allen of Prior Park is said 
to have been the ongmal of Allworthy and it is of him that 
Pope wrote 

Let humble Allen, with an awkward shame. 

Do good by stealth and blush to find it fame 

If this IS so, and the portrait is accurate, it only shows that a 
character taken straight from life is never quite convinang m 
a piece of fiction 

Bhfil on the other hand has been thought top.bad to be true 
Fieldmg hated deceit and hypocrisy, and his detestation of 
Bhfil was such that it may be he laid on his colors ;jvith too 
heavy a hand, but Blifil, a mean, sneaking, self-seeking, cold- 
blooded fish, IS not an uncommon type The fear of being 
found out IS the only thmg that restrains him from bemg a 
knave. But Bhfil’s mam fault is that he lacks life, he is a dummy, 
and I have asked myself if this is not because of an mstmctive 
feehng on his creator’s part that if he had given him a more 
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active and prominent role he would have made him so power- 
ful and simster a figure as to upset the balance of his story 
Tenn Jones is written m a very agreeable fashion and the 
style IS more easy and natural than that of Jane Austen whose 
Pnde and Prejudice was written fifty years later The reason 
of this I take to be that Fielding modeled himself on Addison 
and Steele, whereas Jane Austen was influenced, perhaps un- 
consciously, by the pomposity of Dr Johnson, whom we 
know she read with admiration, and by the writers of her own 
day who had adopted somethmg of his manner It has been 
said, I forget by whom, that a good style should resemble the 
conversation of a cultivated man That is exactly what Field- 
ing’s style does He is talking to the reader and telhng hun the 
story of Tom Jones as he might tell it over the dinner table 
with a bottle of wme to a number of fnends He does not 
mince his words any more than does a modem wnter The 
beautiful and virtuous Sophia was apparently quite used to 
hearmg such words as “whore,” “bastard” and “strumpet” and 
that winch, for a reason hard to guess, Fieldmg writes “b~ch ” 
In fact there were moments when her father, Squire Western, 
ajpphed them very freely to "herself 
But the conversational method of wnting a novel, the 
method by which the author takes you mto his confidence, 
telhng you what he feels about the characters and the situa- 
tions m which they are, has its drawback The author is al- 
ways at your elbow and so hmders your immediate commum- 
cauon with the persons of his story He is apt to imtate you 
sometimes by morahzmg, and once he starts to digress is apt 
to be te’dious You do not want to hear what he has to say 
about this, that and the other, you* want him to get on with 
the story Fieldmg’s digressions are nearly always sensible or 
amusing, and their only fault is that one could well do without 
them But they are brief, and he has the grace to apologize for 
them 
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But he went further than that He prefaced each of the 
books into which Tom Jones is divided with an essay Some 
critics have greatly admired them and have looked upon them 
as addmg to the excellence of the book I can only suppose 
that IS because they were not mterested m the novel as a novel 
An essayist takes a subject and discusses it If his subject is new 
to you, he may tell you somethmg that you didn’t know be- 
fore, but new subjects are hard to find and m general he ex- 
pects to mterest you by his own attitude and the characteristic 
way he regards thmgs That is to say he expects to mterest you 
m himself But that is the last thmg you are prepared to do 
when you read a novel You don’t care a row of pms about 
the author, he is there to tell you a story and mtroduce to you 
a group of characters Because it has been my busmess I have 
read the essays with which Fieldmg mtroduced his vanous 
books, but, although I would not deny then ment, I have read 
them with impatience The reader of a novel should want to 
know what happens next to the characters m whom the au- 
thor has mterested him and if he doesn’t there is no reason for 
him to read the novel at aU For the novel, I can never repeat 
too often, IS not to be looked upon as a medium of mstruction 
or edification, but as a source of mtelL^ent entertainment. 

On readmg over these pages I find myself fearmg that I have 
given the reader of this mtroduction the impression that Tom 
Jones IS a rough, coarse book, deahng with adventurers and 
loose women, and vulgar. That would be a very false impres- 
sion. Fieldmg knew life too well to take people at their face 
value and his expenence had shown hun that it is not m human 
nature to be entirely dismterested Complete unselfishn^s is 
beautiful, but it is not of this world and it is ingenuous to ex- 
pect It. But m Sophia Western he has drawn a charmmg and 
ttauder portrait of as dehghtful a young woman as has ever 
enchanted a reader of fiction. She is simple, but not sally. 
Virtuous but no prude, she has character, determination and 
courage, she has a loving heart and she is beautiful It is touch- 
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ani PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 


T he events of Jane Austen’s life can be told very briefly. 
The Austens were an old family whose fortunes, like 
those of many of the greatest faimhes m England, had 
been founded on the wool trade, which was at one time the 
country’s staple mdustry, having made money, again like 
others of more importance, they bought land and so m tune 
)omed the ranks of the country gentry Jane was bom in 1775 
at Steventon, a village m Hampshire, of which her father, the 
Rev. George Austen, was rector She was the youngest of 
seven children When she was sixteen her father resigned his 
hvmg, and with his wife and his two girls, Cassandra and Jane, 
for has sons were already out m the world, moved to Bath. 
He died m 1805, and his widow and daughters settled at 
Southampton Not long afterwards one of Jane’s brothers m- 
hented estates in Kent and in Hampshire, and offered his 
mother a cottage on either of them She chose to go to Chaw- 
ton m Hampshire — ^this was in 1809 — and there, with occa- 
sional visits to friends and relations, Jane remamed nil illness 
obhged her to go to Wmchester m order to put herself m the 
hands of better-doctors than could be found in a village, and 
there she died m 1817 She was buried m the cathedral 
She is said to have been m person very attracnve, “her figure 
was rather taU and slender, her step hght and firm, and her 
whole appearance expressive of health and animatton In com- 
plexion she was a clear brunette with a rich color, she had full 
round cheeks with mouth and nose small and well-formed, 
bnght hazel eyes, and brown hair forming natural curls close 
round her face.” The only portrait of her I have seen shows a 
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fat-faced young ■womaj^cgA undistinguished features, large 
round eyes and an obtrusiv^ust, but it may be that the artist 
did her less^an )u^e She had a rare and racy sense of 
humor, an^ijSnce^M says that her conversation -was exactly 
like her letters, and her letters are full of witty, iromcal and 

possible to doubt that* her convers a- 

have remained were written to her 
sister Q ssandjca She was greatly attached to her As girls and 
vromSiffiey^ere constantly together, and mdeed shared the 
same bedroom nil Jane’s death When Cassandra was sent to 
lOlwol Jane went with her because, though too young to profit 
i^i nch instrucuon as the seminary for young ladies provided, 
she would have been wretched without her “If Cassandra 
were gomg to have her head cut off,” said her mother, “Jane 
would msist on sharmg her fate ” Cassandra was handsomer 
than Jane, of a colder and calmer disposition, less demonstra- 
tive and of a less sunny nature, she had “the merit of always 
havmg her temper under command, but Jane had the happi- 
ness of a temper that never required to be commanded ” Many 
of Jane Austen’s warmest admirers have found her letters dip- 
appomtmg, and have thought they showed that she was cold 
and unfeehng and that her interests were tnvial I am sur- 
prised They are very natural. Jane Austen never imagmed 
that anyone but Cassandra would read them, and she told 
exactly thesort of things she knew would interest her*^e 
told her^natpwple were weanng and hov5’'“much she had 
paid for the flowered mushn she had bought, what acquaint- 
ances she had made, what old friends she had mer and the 
gossip she had heard 

Of late years several collections of letters by eminent authors 
have been published, and for my part, when I read than, I am 
now and then disposed to suspect that the writers had at the 
back of their minds the notion that one day they might fifad 
their way mto print They give me notfeldom the impression 


malicious remarks, it is im 
tion was bnlhan t 
Most of the let^s that 
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that they might have used just as they were in the columns 

of a hterary journal In order not to annoy the devotees of the 
recently deceased I will not mention their names, but Dickens 
has been dead a long time and it is possible to say what one 
likes of him without offense Whenever he went on a journey 
he wrote long letters to his fnends m which he descnbed elo- 
quently the sights he had seen and which, as his biographer 
justly observes, might well have been printed without the 
alteration of a smgle word People were more patient m those 
days soil one would have thought it a disappomtment to re- 
ceive a letter from a fnend who gave you word pictures 
of mountains and monuments when you wanted to know 
whether he had come across anyone mterestmg, what parties 
he had been to and whether he had been able to get you the 
books or ties or handkerchiefs you had asked him to brmg 
back. 

■ Auste n hardly ever wrote a letter that had no t a smile 

oraJ[aug;bjy3.i$*^d for the delectation of the reader 1 will give 
a few examples of her manner. I can only regret that I have 
not space for more 

women have a dreadful propensity for being poor, 
which IS one very strong argument in favor of matnmony.’^^ 

“Only thmk of Mrs Holder bemg dead' Poor woman, she 
has done the only thmg m the world she could possibly do jjo 
make one cease to abuse her ” 

“Mrs Hall, of Sherborne, was brought to bed yesterday of 
a dead child, some weeks before she expected, owmg to a 
fright. I suppose she happened unawares to look at her hus- 
band ” ' 

“The death of Mrs W K we had seen I had no idea that 
anybody liked her, and therefore felt nothing for any sur- 
vivor, but I am now feehng away on her husband’s account, 
and think he had better marry Miss Sharpe ” 

T respect Mrs. Chamberlayne for domg her hair well, but 
cannot feel amore tender sentiment Miss Langley is like any 
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other short girl with a broad nose and wide mouth, fashion- 
able dress and exposed bosom Admiral Stanhope is a gende- 
manhke but then his legs are too short and his tail too 
long,^ 

Jane Austen w^ fond-ft£-<^GiBg>JEIere are ajFe-^c^- 
n ^qts connecte dwith.balls.she went to _ 
s^^lTiere were only twelve dances, of which I danced mne, 
and was mere^ prevented from dancing the rest by want of 
a partner 

“There was one gentleman, an officer of the Cheshire, a 
very good-lookmg young man, who, I was told, wanted very 
much to be mtroduced to me, but as he did not want it quite 
enough to take much trouble in effecting it, we never could 
brmg It about ” 

“There were few beauties, and such as there were, were 
not very handsome Miss Iremonger did not look well and 
Mrs Blunt was the only one much admired She appeared ex- 
acdy as she did m September, "with the same broad face, dia- 
mond^ bandeau, white shoes, pmk husband and fat neck ” 

“Charles Powlett gave a dance on Thursday to the great 
disturbance of all his neighbours, of course, who you knaw 
take a most hvely mterest m the state of his finances, and hve 
in hopes of his bemg soon ruined His wife is discovered to be 
everythmg that the ne^hbourhood would wish her to be, silly 
and^arbss as well as extravagant.” 

Richard Harvey is gomg to be mamed, but as it is 
a great secret, and only knoj^ to half die 'neighbourhood, 
you must not mention it.'^^ 

,.5jDr. Hall is m such very deep mourning dj 3 *^either his 
mother, his wife or himself must be dead.’\x^ 

When Miss Austen was hvmg with her mother at South- 
ampton they paid a call and this is what she wrote to Cas- 
sandra 

“We found only Mrs Lance at home, ^nd whether she 
boasts any offsprmg besides a grand pianoforte did|iot ap^ 
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pear. They hve m a handsome style and are rich, and 

she seems to like to be rich, we gave her to understand that 
we were far from bemg so, she will soon feel therefore that 
we are not worth her acquamtance ” 

A relation of Jane’s seems to have given occaEion to gossip 
owing to the behavior of a certain Dr. Mant, behavior such 
that his wife retired to her mother’s, whereupon Jane wrote 
“But as Dr. M is a clergyman then: attachment, however un- 
moral, has a decorous air ” ' 

V She had a sharp tongue and a prodigious sense of humor 
She liked to laugh and sb e^llkeH tn malrp. nthf^rs langk Ji- IS 
askmg too much of the humorist to expect him — or her — ^to 
keep a good thmg to himself when he thinly o^it j!^d, heaven 
knows. It IS hard to be funny without being sometimes a trifle 
mahcious There is not much kick m the milk of human kmd- 
ness Tane had a keen appreciation of the absurdity of other s, 
t heir pretent ious ness, their affectations and their msmceritie s. 
a nd It IS to h er credit that they amused rathe r than annoye d 
hen^^'^ was too amiable to say things to people that would 
pam them, but she certainly saw no hagn m amusmg herself at 
their expense with Cassandm^TfijKTho ill nature in even the 
most bitmg and witty of n^^^arks, h er humor wa s based,' 
as humor should be, on accurate observation and franknessj 
been remarked that though she lived through some of 
most stirnng events of the world’s history, the French 
Revolution, the Terror, the rise and fall of ’’■Japoleon, she 
made no reference to them in her noy^ g^ ' ^e has o n tha..ac=. 
count been blamed for an u n due de tachment It should be re- 
membere'd that in her day it was not pohte for women tp 
occupy themselves with pohtics. t hat was a matter f or men to 
jdieal wit h} they did not even rea5~the new spapers, but there is 
no reason to suppose that because she did not vrate about 
diese events she was not affected by them She was fond of 
her family, two of her brothere were m the navy, often 
enough in danger, and her letters show that they were much 
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on her mind But did she not show her good sense in not writ- 
ing about such matters^ She was too modest ever to suppose 
that her novels would be read long after her death, but if 
that had been her aim she could not have acted more wisely 
than she did m avoiding to deal with affairs which from the 
hterary standpoint were^ of passmg interest Already the 
novels concemeTwith the Great War that have been wntten 
m the last few years are as dead as mutton They were as 
ephemeral as the nevrapapers that da5zJby-day told us what was 
happemng. 

T^here is a passage m Austen Leigh’s JLtfe from which, by 
the exercise of a httle imagination, one can get an idea of the 
sort of existence Miss Austen must have led dumg those long 
quiet years m the country “It may be asserted as a general 
truth, that less was left to the charge and discretion of serv- 
ants, and more was'done, or supermtended by the masters and 
mistresses With regard to the mistresses, it is, I beheve, gener- 
ally understood that they took a personal part m the 
higher branches of cookery, as well as in the concoction of 
home-made wmes, and distilhng of herbs for domestic medi- 
cmes . . Ladies did not disdam to spm the thread out of 
which the household Imen was woven Some ladies liked to 
wash with their own hands their choice china after breakfast 
or tea ” Miss Austen took a healthy interest m gowns, bonnets 
and scarves, smj^she was a fine needlewoman, both plam and 
omamentaJ/S^ very properly liked young men to be good 
lookmg andnad no objection to flirtmg with them She loved 
not onlyTiancing, but theatncals, card games and other more 
simple amusements She wasj^ccessful m everything that she 
Attempted with her fingqK^^one of us could throw spilhkins 
in so perfect a circle, or take them off with so steady a hand ' 
Her performances with a cup and ball were marvellous, 'rtie 
one used at Chawton was an easy one, and she has been known 
to catch it on the pomt an hundred times m succrasion, oil her 
hand was weary.” It is not surprismg to learn that she was- a 
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favonte with children, they liked her playful ways with them 
and her long circumstantial stones 

' No one could descnbe Jane Austen as a bluestockmg (a 
type with which she had no S 3 mipathy) but it is plam that she 
was a cultivated woman R W. Chapman, the great authonty 
on her novels, made a hst of the books she is known to have 
read and it is an imposmg one Of course she read novels, 
Fanny Burney’s, Mane Edgeworth’s and Mrs. Radchffe’s 
(Tbe Mysteries of Udolpho), and she read novels translated 
from lie French and German (among others Goethe’s Sor- 
rows of Werther), and whatever others she -Qould get from 
the circulanng hbrary at Bath and Southampton J^c faiew her 
^akespeare well, and among the modems she read and 
]§^on. Silt her favonte seemsTo have been J fis 

not hard to'seer-wh y ■ bis - ce o l; el eg ant ai r d~ 555a61e^ver^ ap- 
pealed to her. She read Dr Johnson and Boswell, a good deal 
of history and not a few sermons 
This brmgs me to what is obviously the most important 
thmg about her, the books she wrote She began writmg at a 
very early age When she was dymg at Winchester she sent a 
niece who had taken to wntmg a message to the effect that if 
she would take her advice she would cease domg so till she 
was sixteen, and that she had herself often wished that she 
had read more and wntten lessm the corresponding years 
(twelve to sixteen) of her own lifty At that tune it was though t 
far from lady li ke for a woma n to vunte booksTMoi ik Xev us 
wrote have ^ aversio n, a pifvanH ~cbnte mptTo r all femal e 
scnSb fers .The needle, not the pen , is th e instr u men t they 
s hould handle, and the only one^ yhey ever use d e xtero usly”., 
The no vel was a fonn held in low est eem, and J ane A t^en 
ly^Jiers^elf not a htde shocked that SirJiValter^cotl^ a poet, 
should write fiction She wa^,^^^eful that her occupation 
sEouIdTiot be'su^^ediiy servants, or visitors, or any person 
beyond her family party. She wrote upon small sheets of pa- 
per which could easily be put away, or covered with a piece of 
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blotting paper. There was between the front door and the 
offices, a swing door which creaked when it was opened, but 
she objected to having this httle inconvenience re^medied, be- 
cause It gave her notice when anyone was comu^’^tler eldest 
brother, James, never even told his son, then anoy at school, 
that the books he read with dehght were by his Aunt Jane, and 
her brother Henry m his memoir states “No accumulation of 
fame would have mduced her, had she hved, to affix her name 
to any productions of her pen ” So her first book to be pub- 
lished> ;^rg and Sensibility^ was described on the 
“ by a Lady j^ 

It was not the first she wrote That was a novel called 
Fir^Jmijressions.. Her brother, George Austen, wrote to a 
publisher offermg for pubhcation, at the author’s expense or 
otherwise, a “manuscript novel, compnsmg three volumes, 
about the length of Miss Burney’s Evelina” The offer was 
refused by return of fosxSPirh Impressions was begun during 
the wmter of 1796 and fimshed m August 1797, it is generally 
supposed to have been substantially the same book as sixteen 
years later was issuei^ Fnde and Prejud^'^hen, m qmck 
succcKion, she 'wtox ^ense and Sensibdity sad J^or ^hanger 
Ab^ 2 ^bnt had no better luck with them, though after five" 
^a^ a Mr Richard Crosby bought the latter, then called 
Susan, for £ 10 He never pubhshed it and eventually sold it 
back for what he had paid Smce Miss Austen’s novels had 
been pubhshed anonymously he had no notion that the book 
he parted with for so small a sum was by the successful and 
popular author of Pride and Prejudice. 

^^She seems to have written nothmg but a f rayment called The ^ 
Watsons b etween 1798 when she finished N onhanger Abbey 
and 1 809 It IS a long mterval for a writer of such gifts to wait, 
and It has been su^ested that her silence was due to a love 
affair that occupied her to the exclusion of other mterest^ But 
this IS mere surmise She was young in 1798 — ^twenty^ur — 
and It is likely aaough that she fell in love more than once, but 
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she was hard to please, and it is equally likely that she fell out 
again without any great perturbation of spirin, The most prob- 
able explanation of her long silence is that she was discour- 
aged by her inability to find a publisher Her close relations, 
to whom she read them, were charmed with them, but she 
was as sensible as she was modest, and she may well have con- 
cluded that their appeal was only to persons who were fond 
of her and had, it may be, a shrewd idea who the models of 
her characters were 

Anyhow m 1 809, in which year she settled with her mother 
and sister m the quiet of Chawton, she set about revismg her 
old manuscnpts, and m 181 1 Sense and Senstbihty at last ap- 
peared By then it was no longer outrageous for a woman to 
wnte '^Professor Spurgeon in a lecture on Jane Austen deliv- 
ered to the Royal Society of Literature quotes a preface to 
Original Letters from India by Eliza Fay This lady had been 
urged to pubhsh them m 1782, but pubhc opimon was so 
averse “to female authorship” that she dechned But wnting 
m 1 8 1 6, she said “Smce then a considerable change has gradu- 
ally taken place in pubhc sentiment, and its development, we 
hfve now not only as.in former days a number of women who 
do honour to their sex as hterary characters, but many un- 
pretendmg females, who fearless of the cntical penis that once 
attended the voyage, venture to launch their little barks on 
the vast ocean through which amusement or mstnicGon is con- 
veyed to a readmg public ” ^ 

Pride and Prejudice was published m 181 3 Jane Austen sold 
the copjmght for £10 

Besides the three no^ls alread^mentioned she wrote three 
more, Man sfield Parh ^Emma ix^Persuasion On these few 
books her fame rests, and^ her fame is'se'cure. She had to wait 
a long time to get a book published, but sfie no sooner did than 
her charm&ig gifts 'were recognized Since then the most emi- 
nent persons have agreed to praise her I will only quote what 
Sir Walter Scott had to say, it k characteristically generous 
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young lady had a talent for descnbing the mvolve- 
ments, feelings and characters of ordinary life which is to me 
the most wonderful I have ever met with The big bow-wow 
I can do mjTself hke anyone going, but the exquisite touch 
which renders commonplace things and characters mter^ting 
from the tru^of the descnption and the sentiment is demed 
to me.”j,'^ 

It IS 0(m that Scott should have omitted to make mention of 
tlie young lady’s most precious talent h er obs ervati on was 
searchmg and her sentiment edif ying , t^ut it was her humor_ 
Aat£aye pomt to her ol^e^ation and a kind of p^mjiy^- 
ness to her scntimenty S^ range was narrow SheJswscetejEery 
much the same sort of stor y m ^ her books, and there is n o 
^gre^^a n e r r m kef [cEara ctepfG rhey are very much the same 


persons seen from a somewhat diflFerent pomt of view She had 
common smse in a high d^egree , and no one knew better than 
she her limitations Her expenence of hfe was confined to a 
small circle' of provmcial soSety,_and that- is what, she was 
coijtent to deal with^^ 

< She wrote only o f what she knew , and it has been noticed 
that*she never attempted to reproduce a-conversaaen of ’^en 
when by themselves, which in the-natare of thmgs she oould 
never have heartjA 

/ She shared the opimons common m her day and, so far as 
one can tell from hj^rlbooks and fetters, was quite satisfied wi^ 
the conditions that prevaile<%(^ie had no doubt that social dis- 
tmcaons were importanjj^d she found it nsEtural that there 
^ould be rich and po^'A gentleman’s younger son was prop- 
erly providj^ for by takmg orders and bemg given a fat fam- . 
ily hvmg. ^ung men obtamed advancement m the service of 
the Kmg by the influence ^f powerful relations^ a woman’s 
busmess was to marry, ^ love certainly, but ui satisfactory 
financial circumstanc^^^ this was m the order of thmgs, and 
there is no sign that ifes Austen saw anythmg objectionable 
in itij ^er fa mily 'Vjb connect^ with the clei^^SHid the 
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landed gen^, and her novels are concerned ■vpith no other 
class.^^^«^ 

It IS difficult to deade which is the best of them because 
they are aU so good, and each one has its devoted, and even 
fanatic, adniirers; Macaulay thought Mansfield fork her great- 
est achievement, other critics, equally illustrious, have pre- 
ferred Ermna^ Disraeh read Ende and Frepidtce se venteen 
jimes, t oday mSiy look upon Persa5«5%1Bilgrmosfexqmsite 
and finished work The great mass of readers, I beheve, has 
accepted Pnde and Frepidtce as her masterpiece, and in such 
a case I think it well to accept their judgment What makes a 
classic ^ not that it is praised by critic s, ei qiounded by pro- 
fessors and studied m college classes, but that the great 
of readers, generation after generation, have found pleasure 
and spiritual profit in readmg it 

’ ‘^iy own opinion, for what it is worth, js tha t Frid e and 
JPrejudtce is on the whole the m^ satisfac t ory o f a ll the nov- 
eis Effma o^m ds me by the snobbishness of the heroine, she 
is really too patronizmg to the persons she looks upon as her 
social mferiors, and I can take no particular mterest m the love 
affi ur of Frank Churchill and Jane Fairfax. It is the only one 
of Miss Austen’s novels that I find long-wmded In Mansfield 
Fork the hero and herome, Fanny and Edmund, are mtoler- 
able pngs, and all my sympathies go out to the unscrupulous, 
sprightly and charming Henry and Mary Crawford Fersua- 
stan has a rare cl^arm, and except for the madent on the Cobb 
at Lyme Regis I should be forced to look upon it as the most 
perfect of. the six.'Jpe Austen had no great gift for inventing 
incident of an unusual character, and this one seems to me a 
very clumsy contnvance>Louisa Musgrove runs up some steep 
steps, and is “jumped 4own” by her admirer Captain Went- 
worth. He misses her, she falls on her head and is stunned. If 
he was going to give her his hands, as we are told he had been 
in the habit of domg m “jumpmg her olF’ a sole, she could tm 
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have been more than six feet up, and as she was jumping down 
It IS impossible that she should have fallen on her head In any 
case she would have fallen against the stalwart sailor, and 
though perhaps shaken and frightened could hardly have hurt 
herself Anyhow, she was unconscious, and the fuss that was 
made is unbehevable Everybody loses his head Captain 
Wentworth, who has seen action and made a fortune out of 
prize money, is paralyzed with horror The immediately sub- 
sequent behavior of all concerned is so idiotic that I find it 
hard to beheve that Miss Austen, who was able to take the 
illnesses and deaths of her friends and relations with consider- 
able fortitude, did not look upon it as uncommonly foohsh. 
’jJ^^essor Garrod, a learned and witty critic, has said that 
JSae Austen was incapable of writing a story, by which, he 
explains, he means a sequence of happenings, either romantic 
or uncommon But that is not what Jane Austen had a talent 
fof,“had not what she tned to do Shejiad toojnuch coinunnn 
sense and too sprightly a humor to be romannc, and she sras 
liot interested in the uncommon, but m the common She made 
itlSacb inmori by the b^nness of her observation, her urony 
and her playful a story most of- us mean a connected 

;®id coherent narrative with a beginmng, a middle and an end. 
Pndff and Prejudice begms.m the right place, with the arrival 
[on the scene of the two young men whos? love for Elizabeth 
‘Bennet and her sister Jane is the main theme of the novel, and 
tit ends in the nght place with their marriage It is the tradi- 
I nonal happy ^dmg This sort of endmg has excited the scorn 
''of the sophisticated, and of course it is true that many, perhaps 
most, marriages are not happy, and further, that marriage con- 
cludKnothing, it is merely an entry upon another order of ex- 
perfenc^'Many authors have m consequence started their nov- 
els with marriage and dealt with its outcome It is their nght. 
.But I have a notion thj®t there is something to be said for the 
simple people who look upon marnage as a satisfactory condu- 
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Sion to a work of fiction I think they do so because they have 
a deep, instinctive feeling that by mating, a man and a woman 
have fulfilled them biological function, the interest wtoch it is 
natural to feel in the steps that have led to this consummation, 
the birth of love, the obstacles, the misunderstandmgs, the 
avowals, now yields to its result, their issue, which is the gener- 
ation that will succeed theny^To nature each couple is but a 
hnk m a chain, and the only importance of the link is that an- 
other linl»may be added to it This is the novelist’s justification 
for the happy endmg In Jane Austen’s bogksjhe_reader’s sat- 
isfaction IS considerably enhance3”6y the knowledge that the 
bridegroom has a substantial mcome from real estate and will 
take his bnde to a fine house, surrounded by a park, and fur- 
ni§b^J^roughout with expensive and elegant furniture,|^'^ 

and Prejudice seems to me .a very well-constructed' 
book The madents follow one another naturally, and one’s 
sense of probabihty is nowhere outraged^;1s, perhaps* pdd 
that Elizabeth and Jane should be sifwelEbred and well- 
behaved, whereas them mother and three younger sisters 
should be so ordiAary, but that this should be so was essential 
to<!the story Miss Austen had to tell. I have allowed myself to 
wonder why she did not avoid this stumblmgblqck by makmg 
Elizabeth and Jane the daughters of a first marriage of Mr 
Bennet and makmg the Mrs Bennet of the novel his second 
’^e and the mother of the three younger daugl^j^ Jane 
j m^n hked Elizabeth best of all her heromes'^‘1 must 
confess,” she wrote, “that I thmk her as dftliprhtfnl 
as ever appl ied in pnnt ” If, as some have thought, she was 
herself the original lor her"pSrtrait of Ehzabeth, and she has' 
c ertamly given he r her own gaiety, high spmt and courage, 
TQj: and r eadmess, goS JSSeZand rigGt f eelmg, it is perhaj^ 
not rash to suppose that when she drew the plaad, kmdlj- and^ 
beautiful Jane Bennet she had m mind her sister Cassandra., 
jl^rcy has been generally regarded as a fearful c ad His firsts 
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offense was his refusal to dance with people he didn’t know 
and didn’t want to know at a pubhc baU to which he had gone 
with a party Not a very heinous one. Jit is true that when he 
pro poses to Elizab eth it is with an unpar4QSablg jnsolenqg, 
but pnd e, p nde of bi rth and weal th, was the predominant tr^t 
oF his character , and without it there woul^ have been no 
story to teU Tbemannerjof lbs proppsal,_moreover, gave Jane 
Austen oppo rtunity for the most dramatic scrae m Ae book," 
it IS conceivable that with Sie experience she gained later she 
might have been able to mdicate Darcy’s feehngs m such a 
way as to antagonize Ehzabeth without puttmg intoJnS mouth 
speeches so improbable as to shock the reade^nPnere is per- 
haps some exaggeration in the dravrang of Lady G ithenqe and 
Mr CoUms, but to my imriS htde more than comedy allows 
Comedy sees hfe m a hght moreiiparkhng, but cqld^ than^that 
of common day, and a to^b of exaggeration, that is of farce, 
IS often no disadvantage*^ discreet admixture of farce, 1$S a 
sprinkle of sugar onstrawbemes, may well make comedy 
more palatable With regard to Lady Cathenne one must re- 
member that m Jane Austen’s, day rank gave its possessors a 
sense of immense superionty over persons of mferior station, 
and not only expected to be treated by them with the utmost 
deference, but were. If Lady Cathenne looked upon Eliza- 
betfTas so much white trash, let us n ot forg etjJbat Elizabeth 
looked upon her Aun t,Philhps, because she w^^e wffTof an 
attorney, as very little "BetTer. In my own youth, a hundred 
years after Jane Austen wrote, I knew great ladies whose sense 
'of importance^ though pot qmte so blatapr, was not far re-, 
moved from Lady Cadierme’s. And as for Mr Colhns, who 
has not b^wn even yM^ji^^ en vsiT^i(S^t combmation of pom- 
pd«»>and ^copha^j^yteffe'^^ ^ 

one has ever loo^^ utupn Jane Austen as a great stylist. 
|er ^elhng was peculiar and her grammar often shaky, but 
rllad a good ear. I thmk the influence of D* Johnson can be 
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j^iscemed in t he st ructure o£her ^irtence^ She is apt to use 
m e word of Lati n o ngm r ather than the plain Enghsh.ojie, the 
festra ct ra ther th^ die concr^^^ gives her please a sl^ht 
formahty which is far from unpleasant, indeed it often adds 
point to a witty remark and a demure savor to a mahaous one. 
feref dial ogue is probably as natu ral as dialogu e can ever be < 
^o set down on paper speech as it is spoken would be very 
tedious, and some arrangement of it is necessary Smce so many 
of the qieeches are wor(|e^ exactly as they would be to- 
day we must suppose that at the end of the eighteenth century 
young girls m conversation did express themselves m^a manner 
which would now ^em stilted. Jane Beonet, speaking of her 
lover’s^sters, remarks “They were certainly no fnends to his 
acquaintance with me, which I cannot wonder at, smce he 
might have chosen so much more advantageously m many re- 
spects ” I am wiUing to beheve that this is )ust how she put it, 
but I admit, it requires an effort. ” 

*_I have said nodimg yet of wjiat to my mind is the greatest 
merit of this charming bool ^^i^ wonderfully readal^— m ore 
readable than some greater smd more famous noveJ^?^^!e<^ 
said. Miss Austen deals with commonplace thmgs^he mvolve- 
ments, feelings and characters of ordinary life, nothing very 
much happens and yet when you reach the hottom of a page 
you eagerly turn it m order to know what will happen next; 
nothmg very much djejand agam you turn the page with the 
same eagem^. , 

After I had finished thk e^iay I happened one evening to be 
sitting at dinner next to a lady who was related to a descendant 
of Jane Austen’s brother. Thus brother, the reader will remem- 
ber, was left large properties in Kent and Hampshire by a 
courin, and by the testator’s will had to adopt the name of 
jlanght. He had daughters, one of whom, Fanny, was Js^e 
Austen’s favonse niece She grew up, and by her marriage be- 
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came Lady KnatchbuU Our conversation at dmner turned 
upon Jane Austen, and my neighbor told me that this rela- 
tion of hers had an unpubhshed letter from Lady KnatchbuU 
to her younger sister, Mrs Rice, in which she spoke of her 
famous aunt I was of course all eagerness to see it, and shortly 
afterwards the kmd lady sent me a copy of it It was so sur- 
pnsing, so charactenstic of the penod m which it was wntten, 
and in its own way so diverting that I felt it should be pub- 
hshed By permission of Lord Braboume, a direct descendant 
of Lady KnatchbuU, I am now enabled to do so. The itahcs 
mark the words she underhned 

It may be surmised from the way the letter begins that Mrs 
Rice was uneasy about some dungs she had heard that reflected 
on her Aunt Jane’s gentility, and had written to mquire if 
they were by any fnghtful chance true Lady KnatchbuU re- 
phed as foUows 

Yes my love it is very true tha{|^unt Jane from various 
circumstances was not so isfined ^ she ought to have been 
from her talent, & if she hadm^ 50 years later she would 
have been inmany respects more smtable to our more re- 
fined tast^^^ey were not rich & the people around with 
whom th^ouefly mixed, were not at aU high bred, or in 
short anydung more than mediocre & they of course tho’ 
superior m mental powers & cidtivation were on the same 
level as far as refinement goes — ^but I think m later life their 
mtercourse with Mrs Kmght (who was very fond of & kmd 
to them) improved them both & Aunt Janfi'was too clever 
not to put aside aU possible signs of ‘common-ness’ (if such 
an expression is aUowable) & teach herself to be more re- 
fined, at least m mtercourse with people m general Both the 
Aunts (Cassandra & Jane) were brought up m the mok com- 
plete Ignorance of the World & its ways (I mean as to fashion 
etc) & if It had not been for Papa’s marnage which brought 
them mto Kent, & the kmdness of Mrs. Knight, who used 
often to have one or the other of the sisters staying widi her, 
they would luve been, tho’ not less clever and agreeable m 
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themselves, very much below par as to good Society and its 
ways If you hate aU this I beg yr pardon, but I felt it at my 
pen’s end & it chose to come along & speak the truth It is now 
nearly dressmg time 

. . I am ever beloved Sister yours most affec 

FCK 

It just shows that you may make a great stir m the world 
^and yet sadly fail to impress the members of your own family 





STENDHAL 

and THE RED AND THE BLACK 


I HAVE found It impossible m the few pages at my disposal 
to give a reasonably lucid account of the life of Henri 
Beyle, who is known to fame as Stendhal It would need a 
book to tell his story, and to make it comprehensible I should 
have to go mto the social and pohtical history of the time 
Fortunately the book has been wntten, and if the reader of 
The Red and the Black is sufficiently interested to want to 
know more about its author than I have space to tell him he 
cannot do better than read the hvely and well-documented 
hfe that Mr. Matthew Josephson has recently published under 
the title Stendhal or The Bursuit of Happiness. I can thus con- 
tent myself with giving the bare facts of Stendhal’s biography. 

He was bom at Grenoble in 1783, the son of an attorney, a 
man of property and of some consequence His mother, the 
'daughter of the pnncipal doctor m the aty, died when he was 
seven 

In 1789 the French Revolution broke out In i79z Louis 
XVI and Mane Antomette were executed 
Stendhal has descnbed at length his life as child and boy, 
and It IS mterestmg to study because durmg this penod he 
conceived prejudices which he mamtamed to his life’s end- On 
the death of his mother, whom he loved, as he himself says, 
with a lover’s love, he was left to the care of his father and his 
mother’s sister His father was a grave, conscientious man; his 
aunt stnct and devout He hated them Though belonging to 
the middle class they had aristocratic leanmgs, and the revolu- 
tion filled them with dismay Stendhal claims that his child- 
hood was miserable, but it does not appear from his own 
account that he had much to complam of. He was clever, 

95 
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argumentaave and very much of a handful When the Terror 
reached Grenoble Stendhal’s father was placed on the hst of 
suspects, he thought he owed this to a nval lawyer, named 
Amar, who wanted his practice “But Amar,” said the smart 
httle boy, “has put you on the hst of those suspected of not 
lovmg the republic, and it is certain that you do not love it ” 
True, of course, but not very pleasant for a middle-aged gen- 
tleman who is m danger of losmg his head to hear from his 
only son Stendhal accused his father of a horrid stmginess, 
but he seems always to have been able to wheedle money out 
of him when he wanted it He was forbidden to read certam 
books, but he read them all the same This is what has occurred 
to thousands upon thousands of children all the world over 
since books were first printed His chief complamt was that 
he was not permitted to mix freely with other children, but 
his hfe could not have been so sohtary as he makes out, smce 
he had two sisters, and other htde boys shared his lessons with 
the Jesuit priest who was his tutor He was m fact brought up 
as children m the well-to-do middle class were brought up at 
the time Like all children he* looked upon ordinary re- 
stramts as the exercise of outrageous tyranny, and when he" 
was obhged to learn his lessons, when he was not allowed to do 
exactly as he liked, regarded himself as treated with mon- 
strous cruelty. 

In this he was like most children, but most children, when 
they grow up, forget their gnevances Stendhal was unusual 
m that at fifty-three he harbored his old resentments Because 
he hated his Jesmt tutor he became violently anti-cleracal, and 
to the end of his life could never bnng himself to beheve that 
a rehgous person might be sincere Because his father and his 
aunt were devoted royahsts he became ardently repubhcan 
But when one evemng, bemg then eleven years old, he shpped 
out of the house to go to a revolutionary meetmg he had some- 
thmg of a shock He found the proletariat dirty and smelly, 
vulgar and ill-spoken “In short, I was then as I am today,” he 
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wrote, “I love tibe people, I hate their oppressors, but it would 
be a perpetual torture for me to hve with the people . . I 
had, and I have still, the most anstocratic tastes, I would do 
everythmg for the happmess of the people, but I would sooner, 
I believe, pass two weeks every month in prison than live with 
shopkeepers ” One cannot but smile when one reflects how 
hke this attitude is to that of the bright young rebels whom 
one meets now and then in the drawing-rooms of the nch 

Stendhal was sixteen when he first went to Paris. His father 
gave him an introduction to a connection of his, a Monsieur 
Daru, whose two sons were m the War Oflice Pierre, the 
elder, was m charge of a department, and after some time en- 
gaged his young cousin as one of his many secretaries Na- 
poleon set out on his second campaign in Italy, the brothers 
Daru followed him, and shortly afterwards Stendhal joined 
them at Milan After some months on the clerical staff Pierre 
Daru got him a commission in a regiment of dragoons, but, 
enjoymg the gaieties of Milan as he did, he made no attempt 
to join ius regiment and, taking advantage of Dam’s absence, 
he wheedled a certain General Michaud mto making him his 
ADC When Pierre Dam came back he ordered Stendhal to 
join his regiment, but this on one pretext and another he 
avoided domg for six months, and when at last he did, found 
himself so bored that on a plea of illness he got leave of ab- 
sence to go home and resigned his commission He saw no 
action, but this did not prevent him from boasting in after 
years of his prowess as a combatant, and indeed, m 1804, when 
he was lookmg for a job he wrote a testimomal himself (which 
General Michaud signed) m which he certified to his gallantry 
m various battles which it has been proved he could not pos- 
sible have fought m 

He went to live m Pans on a small, but sufficient allowance 
from his father He had two objects m view One was to be- 
come the greatest dramatic poet of the age He studied a 
manual of playwriting and went to the theater nearly every 
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day. He noted in his diary the pkys he had seen and what he 
thought of them Over and over agam one finds him remark- 
mg how he could work up a play he had just seen into one of 
his own He seems to have had no ideas, and he was certainly 
no poet. His other object was to become a great lover. But for 
this nature had ill eqmpped him, he was somewhat under- 
sized, an ugly, plump young man with a big body and short 
legs, a large head and a mass of black hair, his mouth was 
thin, his nose thick and pronunent, but his eyes were brown 
and eager, his feet and hands small and his skin as dehcate as a 
woman’s He was proud to declare that to hold a sword raised 
blisters on his hand He was besides shy and awkward 
Through his cousm Martial Daru, Pierre’s younger brother, 
he was able to frequent the salons of some of the ladies 
whose husbands the revolution had enriched, but he was sadly 
tongue-tied m company He could think of clever dungs to 
say, but could never summon up the courage to say them It 
cramped his style. He was angrily conscious of his provmaal 
accent, and it may be that it was to cure himself of this that 
he entered a dramatic school Here he met an actress, Melanie 
Guilbert by name, two or three years older than himself, and 
after some hesitation decided to fall m love with her. He hesi- 
tated pardy because he was not sure whether she had a great- 
ness of soul equal to his own and partly because he suspected 
that she was suffering from a venereal disease Having pre- 
sumably satisfied himself on both pomts, he followed her to 
Marseilles, where she had an engagement and Vhere for some 
months he worked at a wholesale grocer’s He came to the 
condlusion that she was not, either spmtually or intellectually, 
die woman he had thought, and it was a rehef to him when 
want of money obhged her to return to Pans 
I have no space to deal with die vanous love affauE that 
occupied Stendhal’s life, but only with the two or three that 
throw hght on his character. He was highly sex-conscious, but 
not particularly sexual, mdeed until some very frank letters 
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were discovered from one of his later mistresses it was sus- 
pected that he was sexually fngid His passions were cerebral, 
and to possess a woman was chiefly a satisfaction to his vamty 
Notwithstandmg his high-flown phrases, there is no sign that 
he was capable of tenderness He admits frankly enough that 
most of his love affairs were unfortunate, and it is not hard to 
see why. He was famt-hearted When m Italy he asked a 
brother ofiicer how to go about it to "wm a woman’s “favors,” 
and solemnly wrote down the advice he received. He laid siege 
to women by rule, just as he had tried to wnte plays by rule, 
and he was affronted when he discovered that they thought 
him ndiculous, and surprised when they discerned his insm- 
centy Clever as he was, it seems never to have occurred to 
him that the language a woman understands is the language 
of the heart, and that the language of reason leaves her cold 
He thought he could achieve by stratagem and chicanery what 
can only be achieved by feeling 
Stendhal went back to Pans some months after Melanie 
Guilbert left him, and through the influence of Pierre Dam 
obtamed a post m the commissariat. He was posted to Brans- 
,wick He abandoned the idea of bemg a great dramatist, and 
decided to make a career for himself m the bureaucracy. He 
saw himself as a baron of the Empire, a kmght of the Legion 
of Honour and finally as Prefet of a department with a 
prmcely salary. Ardent repubhcan though he was, and look- 
ing upon Napoleon as a tyrant who had robbed France of her 
hberty, he wrdfe to his father askmg him to buy him a title He 
added the de to his name and called himself Henn de Beyle. 
But he tvas a competent and resourceful administrator, and 
in 1810, havmg gamed promotion, he found himself back in 
Pans with an office m a superb smte m the Palace of the 
Invahdes. He acquired a cabnolet, with a pair of horses, a 
coachman and a man servant. He took a httle choms girl to 
hve with him, but that did not suffice, he felt that he owed it 
to himself to have a mistress he could love and whose posmton 
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would add to his prestige He decided that Alexandrine Daru 
would fill the bill She was a handsome woman, the wife of 
Pierre Daru, now a count, but many years younger than her 
husband, by whom she had had four children There is no 
sign that Stendhal gave a thought to the kmdness and long- 
suffermg tolerance with which his cousin Pierre had treated 
him, nor that, smce he owed his advancement to him and his 
career depended on his good graces, it was neither politic nor 
elegant to seduce his wife Gratitude was a virtue unknown 
to him 

He set about the attack with his armory of amorous devices, 
but the unfortunate difSdence of which he could not nd him- 
self still hampered him He was by turns sprightly and sad, 
flirtatious and cold, ardent and mdifferent nothing seemed to 
be of any use, and he could not make out whether the Count- 
ess loved him or not It was a mortification to him to suspect 
that because of his bashfulness she laughed at him behmd his 
back At length he went to an old friend and havmg told him 
his troubles, asked him what tactics to pursue They talked the 
matter over The fnend asked questions, Stendhal answered 
them, and the friend wrote them down Here, as summarized^ 
by Matthew Josephson, are the answers to the question 
“What are the advantages of seducmg Madame de B ^ ” (Mad- 
ame de B. was what they called Countess Daru ) “They are as 
follows He would be followmg the inchnations of his charac- 
ter, he would win great soaal advantages, he would pursue 
further his study of human passions, he would 'satisfy honour 
and pride ” A footnote to the document was written by Sten- 
dhal “The best advice Attack^ Attack' Attack'” It ’^as good 
advice, but not easy to follow when you are cursed with an 
unsurmountable tinudity Some weeks later he was mvited to 
stay at B^cheviUe, the Dams’ country house, and on the sec- 
ond mommg, after a sleepless mght, resolved to take the 
plunge he put on his best stnped pants Countess Dam com- 
plimented him on them They walked m the garden, while a 
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friend of hers, with her mother and the children, followed 
twenty yards behind They strolled up and down, and Sten- 
dhal, trembhng but determined, jSxed upon a certain point, 
which he called A from the pomt B where they then were, and 
swore that if when they reached it he did not speak out he 
would kill himself He spoke, he seized her hand and tried to 
kiss It He told her that he had loved her for eighteen months, 
had done his best to conceal it, and even tned not to see her, 
but could bear his agony no longer She rephed, not unkindly, 
tliat she had no feehng for him greater than friendship and no 
wish to be unfaithful to her husband She called the rest of the 
party to jom them Stendhal had lost what he called the Battle 
of Becheville It may be surmised that his vamty rather than 
his heart was wounded 

Two months later, still smartmg from his disappomtment,' 
he apphed for leave of absence and went to Milan, which 
he had fallen m love with on his first visit to Italy There, 
ten years before, he had been attracted by a certam Gina 
Pietragrua, who was the mistress of a brother officer of his, 
but he was then a penmless sub-heutenant and she had paid 
httle attention to him. He thought he would look her up Her 
■father kept a shop, and when qmte young she had married a 
government clerk By this tune she was thirty-four with a son 
of sixteen On seeing her again, Stendhal found her “a tall and 
superb woman She still had something of the majestic m her 
eyes, expression, brow and nose I found her (he adds) clev- 
erer, with more.majesty and less of that full grace of voluptu- 
ousness ” She was certainly clever enough on her husband’s 
small salary to have an apartment in Milan, a house in the 
country, servants, a box at the Scala and a carnage 

Stendhal was highly conscious of his ughness, and to over- 
come It made a pomt of dressmg with elegance and fashion. 
He had always been plump, but by now with good living he 
was grown portly, however, he had money in his pocket and 
fine clothes to his back He had evidently more chance of 
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pleasing the majestic lady than when he was a poverty-stricken 
dragoon He decided to amuse himself with her dunng his 
short stay m Milan, but she was not so facile as he had ex- 
pected She led him a dance, and it was not till the eve of his 
departure for Rome that she consented to receive him in her 
apartment early one mormng One would have thought it an 
unpropitious hour for love That day he wrote in his diary 
“On the 2 1 St September at half past eleven, I won the victory 
I had so long desired ” He also wrote the date on his sus- 
penders. He had worn the same stnped pants as on the day of 
his declaration to Countess Dam 
In 1812 Stendhal, havmg with difficulty persuaded Count 
Dam to transfer him from his comfortable post in Paris to 
active service in the commissanat, followed Napoleon and his 
army on the disastrous expedition to Russia, and in the retreat 
from Moscow proved himself cool, enterpnsmg and coura- 
geous In 1814 the Emperor abdicated, and Stendhal’s official 
career came to an end He claims to have refused the impor- 
tant posts that were offered to him and exiled himself rather 
than serve the Bourbons, but the facts are not quite hke that, 
he took the oath of allegiance to the Kmg and made attempts 
to get back mto the pubhc service They failed and he returned^ 
to Milan He sttU had enough money to hve m a pleasant apart- 
ment and go to the opera as often as he hked, but he had nei- 
ffier the rank, the prestige nor the cash he had had before 
Gitta was cold She told him that her husband had grown jeal- 
ous on hearmg of his return and that her otheTradmirers were 
suspiaous She begged him for the sake of her reputation to 
leave Milan He could not conceal from himself that she was 
finished with him, but her behavior only inflamed his pas- 
sion and at length it occurred to him that there was but one 
way to regain her love He raised three thousand francs and 
turned them over to her. They went to Vemce accompamed 
by Gma’s mother, her son and a middle-aged banker. To save 
appearances she insisted that Stendhal should hve m a differ- 
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ent hotel and much to his annoyance the banker jomed them 
when he and Gma dined together He couldn’t thmk that he 
had any nght to be there Here is an extract, m English, from 
his diary “She pretends that she makes me a great sacrifice in 
gomg to Vemce I was very foolish of givmg her the three 
thousand francs which were to pay for this tour ” And ten 
days later “I have had her . . but she talked of our finan- 
cial arrangements There was no illusion possible yesterday 
mormng Pohtics kills all voluptuousness m me, apparently by 
drawmg all the nervous fluid to the brain.” 

On June 16, 1815, Napoleon was defeated at Waterloo. 

In the autumn the party went back to Milan Gma made 
Stendhal take rooms in an obscure suburb When she gave 
him an assignation he went disguised in the dead of night, 
throwmg spies off the scent by changing carriages several 
times and then was admitted to the apartment by a chamber- 
maid But the chambermaid, havmg quarreled with her mis- 
tress or won over by the money of Beyle, made on a sudden 
the startling revelation that Madame’s husband was not jealous 
at all, she demanded all this mystery to prevent M. Beyle from 
encountenng a rival, or more properly speaking, one of his 
'rivals, for there were many, and the maid offered to prove it 
to him Next day she hid him in a smaE closet next to Gina’s 
boudoir, and there “he saw with his own eyes, through a key- 
hole, the treachery that was bemg done to him, only three feet 
from his hiding place.” “You may think perhaps,” said Beyle, 
“that I rushed out of that closet m order to pomard the two of 
them? Nothing of the sort . . I left my dark closet as 

qmedy as I came m, thinkmg only of the ndiculous side of 
the adventure, laughmg to myself, and also fuE of scorn for 
the lady, and qmte happy, after all, to have regamed my hb- 
erty.” * 

In 1821 on account of his relations with certam Italian pa- 
tnots Stendhal was invited by the Austrian pohce to leave 

* Quoted by Matdiew Jos^hson from M&im&’s Notes et Someimrs. 
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Milan He settled down in Paris and for the next nine years 
mostly lived there He had one or two dull love aflFairs He 
frequented the salons where good talk was appreciated He 
was no longer tongue-tied, but was become a witty, caustic 
talker, at his best with eight or ten persons, but like many 
good talkers inclmed to monopolize the conversation He hked 
to lay down the law, and took no pains to conceal his con- 
tempt for anyone who did not agree with him In his desire to 
shock he indulged somewhat freely in the bawdy and the pro- 
fane, and carpmg critics thought that to entertam or to pro- 
voke he too often forced his humor Then came the revolution 
of 1830 Charles X went mto exile and Louis Philippe as- 
cended the throne Stendhal had by this time spent the little 
his father had left him, and his hterary efforts, for he had re- 
verted to his old ambition to become a famous wnter, brought 
him neither money nor reputation His Essay on hove was 
issued m 1822, and m eleven years only seventeen copies were 
sold He had tned m vain to get some kind of government 
post, and at last, with the change of regime, he was appointed 
to the consulate at Trieste, but owmg to his hberal sympa- 
thies the Austrian authorities refused to accept him, and he 
was transferred to Cmta Vecchia m the Papal States. 

He took his duties hghtly, and whenever possible went on a 
]aunt. He was an indefaagable sightseer He found fnends m 
Rome who made much of him He was bored at Civita Vec- 
chia and lonely, and at the age of fifty-one made an offer of 
marriage to a young girl, the daughter of his laundress and of 
a mmor employee at the Consulate To his mortification the 
offer was refused In 1836 he persuaded his immster to give 
him some small job that allowed him to hve in Pans for three 
years while someone else temporanly occupied his post He 
was by then a very fat man with a very red face and long, 
fiercely dyed whiskers, and to cover his baldness he wore a 
great purple-brown wig He dressed in the height of fashion, 
hke a young man, and a shghtmg remark on the cut of his 
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coat or the style of his pants deeply affronted him He contm- 
ued to make love, but with httle success, he contmued to go to 
parties and talk At length he was obhged to return to Cmta 
Vecchia and there, two years later, he had a stroke On his 
recovery he asked for leave of absence to consult a famous 
doctor at Geneva He went from there to Pans and resumed 
his old hfe One day in March, 1 842, he attended a large ofE- 
cial dinner at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and that eve- 
ning, while walking along the boulevard, had another stroke 
He was carried to his lodging and died next day 
The first thing that must occur to one on considering the 
bald facts that I have related is that, owmg to the vicissitudes 
of his life, Stendhal acquired a vanety of experience which 
few novehsts can boast of He was thrown mto contact m a 
period of great change with men of all lands and all classes, 
and so gamed as wide a knowledge of human nature as his own 
idiosyncrasy permitted For even the most observant and acute 
student of his fellow-creatures can only know them through 
the medium of his own personahty Stendhal had many limita- 
tions He had virtues he was sensitive, emotional, iflident, 
honest, talented, a hard worker when there was work to be 
done, brave and of a remarkable originahty He was a good 
friend. But his defects of character were great. His prejudices 
were absurd, his aims unworthy He was distrustful (and so 
an easy dupe), mtolerant, uncharitable, none too conscien- 
tious, fatuously vam, vam-glorious, sensual without dehcacy 
and hcentious without passion But if we know he had these 
defects it is because he has told us so himself Stendhal was not 
a professional author, he was hardly even a man of letters, but 
he wrote mcessantly, and he wrote almost entirely about him- 
self For years he kept a journal of which great sections have 
come down to us, and it is evident that he wrote with no view 
of publication In his early fifties he wrote an autobiography 
(m 500 pages) up to the age of seventeen, and this, though 
left unrevised at his death, he meant to be read. In it he some- 
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tunes makes himself out more important than he really was 
and claims to have done thmgs he did not do, but on the whole 
he IS truthful He does not spare himself, and I imagme that 
few can read these books, and they are not easy to read since 
they are in parts dull and often repetitive, without askmg 
themselves whether they would make a much better showing 
if they were unwise enough to expose themselves with so much 
franlmess 

When he died only two Pans papers troubled to report the 
fact It looked as though he wotdd be entirely forgotten, and 
mdeed he might very well have been but for the efforts of two 
old friends who succeeded m getting an important firm of 
pubhshers to issue an edition of his prmapal works The 
pubhc, however, notwithstandmg two articles which the 
powerful cntic Ste Beuve devoted to them, remamed indiffer- 
ent, and It was not till a later generation that Stendhal’s books 
began to be widely read He had himself never doubted their 
survival, but he was prepared to wait till 1 880 or even nil 1900 
to receive the appreciation that was his due. Many an author 
has consoled himself for the neglect of his contemporaries by 
a confidence that postenty will recognize his ments It seldom 
does Postenty is busy and careless, and when it concerns itself 
with the hterary productions of the past makes its choice 
among those that were successful in their own day It is only 
by a remote chance that a dead author is rescued from the ob- 
scunty m which he languished durmg his lifetime. In the case 
of Stendhal a professor, otherwise unknown, in his lectures at 
the Ecole Normale enthusiastically praised his works, and there 
happened to be among his students some clever young men * 
who later made a name for diemselves. They read them, and 
finding m them somethmg that suited the chmate of opmion 
at the tune prevalent among the young, became fanatical ad- 
mirers The ablest of these young men was Hippolyte Tame, 
and many years later, by which tune he was become a well- 
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known and influenaal man of letters, he wrote a celebrated 
article m which he called Stendhal the greatest psychologist 
of all the ages Smce then an immense amount has been writ- 
ten about him, and it is generally agreed now that he is one of 
the three greatest novels that France produced m the mne- 
teenth century 

His fame rests on one passage in his Essay on hove and on 
two novels. Of these The Chanerhouse of Farma is perhaps 
the more agreeable to read, and it has two characters that are 
captivating The descnption of the Battle of Waterloo is 
justly famous But The Red and the Black is more stnkmg, 
more ongmal and more significant It is because of this that 
2ola called Stendhal the father of the Naturalistic School, 
and diat Bourget and Andre Gide have claimed him (mcor- 
rectly) as the ongmator of the psychological novel It is truly 
an amazing book Stendhal was always more interested in him- 
self than m anyone else, and he was always the hero of his 
novels Juhen of The Red and the Black is the kmd of man 
Stendhal would have liked to be He made him attracuve to 
women and successful m wmmng then: devoted love as he 
would himself have^iven everything to be and never was He 
made him achieve his ends with them by just those methods 
that he had thought out for himself and that consistently 
failed. He made him a brilliant talker, though very wisely 
never gave an example of his brilhance, but only affirmed it. 
He gave him his own good memory, his own courage, his own 
timidity, his ow infenonty complex, his own ambiaon, sensi- 
tiveness, calculating brain, his own suspiciousness and vanity 
and quickness to take offense, his own unscrupulousness and 
his own ingratitude Never has an author, I thmk, m puttmg 
himself into a character, drawn a portrait of someone so vile, 
so base, so worthies, so hateful 

It IS cunous that with the exception of his d^cription of 
Waterloo, at which he was not present, Stendhal seems to 
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have made htde use m his fiction of his experiences when m the 
service of Napoleon One would have supposed that the great 
events of which he was at least a witness would have sug- 
gested to him a theme that he would have felt called upon to 
deal with The reader will remember that when he wanted to 
write plays he looked for subjects m the plays he was seemg 
Stendhal seems to have had no gift for making up a story out 
of his own head, and he took the plot of The Red and the 
Black from newspaper reports of a tnal that at the tune ex- 
cited mterest In the mtroductions to these novels I have taken 
care not to divulge the plot, but m this case I cannot help giv- 
mg at least an inkling of it if I want to discuss the book at all 
This IS the incident that Stendhal made use of a young 
semmarist called Antome Berthet was tutor in the house of a 
M Michoud, then in that of a M de Cordon He tried to 
seduce or did seduce the wife of the first and the daughter of 
the second He was discharged He tried then to resume his 
studies for the priesthood, but owmg to his bad reputation 
no seminary would receive him He took it into his head that 
the Michouds were responsible for this, and m revenge shot 
Madame Michoud while she was m churqh, and then himself 
The wound was not fatal and he was tned, he attempted to 
save himself at the expense of the unfortunate woman, but was 
condemned to death. 

This tigly» sordid story appealed to Stendhal, he looked 
upon Berthet’s act as a fine cnme (un beau crime') and as the 
reaction of a strong, rebelhous nature agamst the social order 
He attempted to give it elevation by puttmg the sufferers from 
Juhen’s malice m a higher station, and by ascribmg to his hero 
more mtelhgence, more force of character and more courage 
than were possessed by the wretched Berthet But it remains 
a sordid story and Juhen base He is, however, very much ahve 
and the novel is passionately mterestmg Juhen, a workmg- 
class boy devoured with envy and hatred of those bom in a 
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more pnvileged class, is representative of a type that occurs m 
every generation Here, when we catch our first glimpse of 
him, IS how Stendhal describes him “He was a small young 
man of eighteen or mneteen, weakly to look at, with irregular, 
dehcate features and an aquihne nose His large black eyes, 
which in moments of tranqmlhty, suggested reflection and 
fire, were ht up at that mstant with an expression of the fiercest 
hate His dark chestnut hair, growing very low, gave him a 
small forehead and m moments of anger a look of wickedness 
. His slender, well-set figure suggested lightness rather 
than vigor ” Not an attractive portrait, but a good one because 
It does not predispose the reader in Juhen’s favor The prmci- 
pal character m a novel naturally enlists the reader’s sympathy, 
and Stendhal, having chosen a villain for his hero, had to take 
care from the start that his readers should not sympathize with 
him overmuch On the other hand he had to interest them in 
him He could not afford to make him too repulsive, so he 
modifies his first description by dwellmg repeatedly on his 
fine eyes, his graceful figure and his delicate hands At times he 
descnbes him as positively beautiful But he does not forget 
from time to time tq call your attention to the malaise he ex- 
cites in persons who come m contact with him, and to the 
suspiaon with which he is regarded by all save those who have 
most cause to be on their guard agamst him 

Madame de Renal, the mother of the children he is engaged 
to teach, is a beautifully drawn portrait of a character most 
difficult to depict. She is a good wife, a good mother, a good 
woman, charming, virtuous, sincere, and the narrative of her 
growmg love for Julien, with its fears and hesitations, and the 
flammg passion which it becomes, is masterly She is one of 
the most touchmg creatures of fiction The patncian Mathilde 
de la Mole is unbehevable Stendhal had never moved famil- 
iarly in good society, and he did not know how well-bred 
people behaved It is a parvenu’s notion that persons of noble 
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birth are perpetually occupied with their nobihty He thought 
Mademoiselle de la Mole’s insolence was aristocratic, it was 
merely vulgar Her actions are a tissue of absurdities 

Stendhal hated the flowery manner of writing Chateau- 
briand had made fashionable, and which a hundred lesser 
writers assiduously copied His aim was to put down whatever 
he had to say as plainly and accurately as he could, without 
frills, without rhetorical flourishes or picturesque verbiage 
He said (probably not qmte truly) that before starting to 
wnte he read a page of the Code of Civil Law m order to 
chasten his language He eschewed descnption of scenery and 
such like ornaments as were popular m his day The cold, 
lucid, self-controlled style he adopted wonderfully mcreases 
the horror of the story and adds to its enthralhng mterest I 
don’t see how the parts which deal with Juhen’s hfe with the 
Renals and at the seminary could be better, it is when the 
scene is changed to Pans and the mansion of the Marquis de 
la Mole that I, for my part, find myself mcredulous I am asked 
to accept more improbabihties than I can swallow and to m- 
terest myself m episodes that are pomtless Stendhal succeeded 
in writing after a realistic fashion, but no one, however hard 
he tnes, can fail to be mfiuenced by the psychic atmosphere of 
his time. Romanticism was rampant. Stendhal, notwithstandmg 
his appreaation of the good sense and urbane culture of the 
eighteenth century, was profoundly affected by it He was 
fascinated by the ruthless men of the Itahan Renaissance who 
were troubled neither by scruple nor remorse, and hesitated at 
no cnme to satisfy their ambition, gratify their lust or avenge 
their honor. He prized their strengdi of will, theur scorn for 
convention and their freedom of soul. It is because of this 
romantic predilection that the last half of The Red and the 
Black fails to convmce. 

It is when Juhen, by disimulation, dipbmacy and self- 
restramt, is m sight of achieving all his ambition craved that 
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Stendhal makes what I can only look upon as a great error 
We are told that Juhen is clever and immensely cunmng, and 
yet to recommend himself to his future father-in-law he asks 
him to write to Madame de RSnal, the honest woman he 
seduced, for a certificate of character Should it not have oc- 
curred to him that either she must hate him for the harm he 
has done her, m which case she might want to revenge herself, 
or still loves him, m which case she would be unlikely to wel- 
come the news that he is going to marry someone else!* We 
know her to be a conscientious woman It might have crossed 
his mmd that she might think it her duty to expose his lack 
ofpnnciple That is what she does She writes a letter m which 
she tells the plam truth about him Instead of denymg it and 
ascnbmg it to the pique of a discarded mistress, he takes pistols 
and dnves down to where she hves and shoots her No ex- 
planation IS given He acts on impulse, and we know that 
Stendhal had an inordmate admiration for the impulsive act 
which was a manifestation of passion, very well, but we have 
been shown from the beginmng of the novel that the strength 
of Julien consisted precisely in his immense self-control His 
passions, envy, hatr^ pride, vamty, never dominated him, and 
his lust, the strongest passion of them aU, was, as with Stendhal 
himself, not so much a matter of urgent desure as of the satis- 
faction of vamty. At the crisis of the book Juhen does the fatal 
thing in “i novel he acts out of character. 

Stendhal had followed the story of Antome Berthet very 
closely and he had without doubt the intention of foliowmg 
it to the end, but he seems not to have noticed that, first, he 
had made Juhen a very different man from the blackmailer 
who served as his model, and second, that Berthet was per- 
suaded that Madame Michoud had rumed his chances of mak- 
ing a career He had a grievance, Juhen had none. If Madame 
de Renal blasted his ambitious hopes he had only his own 
stupidity to blame, and he was very far from bemg stupid, 
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and he held besides m his hand trump cards that would have 
enabled him to counteract the effects of his unaccountable 
mistake The fact is that Stendhal had httle power of mven- 
tion, and so failed m devismg a means of endmg his book m a 
manner that the reader can accept as probable But as I have 
pomted out, no novel is perfect, owmg partly to the natural 
madequacy of the form and partly to the deficiencies of the 
human bemg who writes it Notwithstanding, The Red and 
the Black remains one of the most remarkable ever written 
To read it is a umque expenence 



EMILY BRONTE 

and WUTHERING HEIGHTS. 


P ATRICK PRXJNTY wss bom m County Down m 1777 His 
father, a farmer, had ten children to feed on the produce 
of the few acres of land he owned, and Patnck went to 
work as soon as he was old enough, first as a weaver and then 
as a teacher m a village school, and after that as tutor m a 
clerg3nnan’s family. He was ambitious and eager to get on in 
the world, and with the help of the clergyman, his employer, 
he managed to raise enough money to go to Cambndge He 
was then twenty-five, old to enter a umversity, a tall, very 
strong young man, handsome and vain of his good looks. 
When at St. John’s College he changed his plebeian name of 
Prunty into Bronte, the name of a town in Sicily which 
with an exclusive estate had been recently granted to Nelson 
as a duchy by Ferdmand IV- Patnck Bronte took his degree, 
was ordamed, and after occupying vanous curacies settled 
down for five yeais’m one at Hartshead There he marned 
Mana Branwell, the daughter of a Cormsh trader. He had 
two children by her, Mana and Elizabeth Then he moved 
to another curacy near Bradford, where Mrs Bronte had 
four more children They were named Charlotte, Patnck 
Branwell, Emily and Anne In 1820 the Rev Patnck Bronte 
was appomted to the hvmg, a poor hving worth £200 a 
year, of Haworth, a Yorkshire village, and here he remained, 
his ambition, one must suppose, satisfied, till his death He 
never went back to Ireland to see the parents, the brothers 
and sistem he had left there 

In 1821 his wife died, and about a year later, after two or 
three unsuccessful attempts to marry agam, he mduced her 
elder sister, Elizabeth Branwell, to leave Penzance, where she 
hved, to come to look after his children 
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Haworth Parsonage was a small stone house near the church 
on the brow of the steep hill down wbch the village straggled 
The floors and the stairs were of stone, cold and damp, and 
Miss Branwell for fear of catchmg cold always went about the 
house m pattens There was a parlor, a study for Mr Bronte, 
a kitchen and a storeroom on the first floor and four bedrooms 
and a lobby on the second There were no carpets except in 
the parlor and the study and no curtains to the wmdows be- 
cause Mr Bronte dreaded fire In Mr. Bronte’s study there 
were mahogany tables and chairs covered with horsehair, but 
the other rooms were sparsely furnished Back and front of 
the house was a strip of garden and on the two sides the 
graveyard All about, stretchmg as far as eyes could reach, 
were the bleak moors 

Over these moors Mr Bronte walked long and far He was 
a man who shunned company and with the exception of a 
neighbormg parson who sometimes came down the hills to pay 
a visit, saw no one except his churchwardens and his parish- 
ioners Even before his wife’s death he had taken to having his 
meals m his study by himself, and this habit he retained for the 
rest of his life. At eight o’clock at mght he read family prayers, 
and at mne locked and barred the front door As he passed 
the room m which his children were sittmg he told them not 
to be late, and halfway up the stairs stopped to wind the 
clock He was of a violent temper, selfish, “stem and peremp- 
tory ” Havmg married his wife, he treated her with coldness 
and neglect, he did not like his children and was irntable when 
they mterrupted him, diey were dehcate, but he wished to 
make them hardy and mifferent to the pleasures of eatmg 
and dress, he would not eat meat himself and did not allow 
them to eat it, and they were fed, as he had been m his child- 
hood, chiefly on potatoes He, the son of a poverty-stncken 
Irish farmer, would not let them associate with the village 
children, and they were driven to sit m the “children’s study,” 
the cold httle lobby on the second floor, readmg or whispermg 
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low in order not to disturb their father who, when annoyed 
or displeased, maintained a sullen silence He taught them their 
lessons m the mommg, and Miss Branwell, after she jomed 
them, taught them sewmg and housework 

They amused themselves by wandermg about the moor and 
by writing plays, poems, essays and romances In 1824 Maria 
and Elizabeth, and then Charlotte and Emily were sent to a 
school at Cowan Bridge which had recently been established to 
give an education to the daughters of poor clergymen The 
place was unhealthy, the food bad and the administration m- 
competent. The two elder girls died, and Charlotte and Emily, 
whose health was affected, were, though not immediately, 
removed. Such schoohng as they got after that they owed to 
their aunt They read a great deal, and their reading, hmited to 
the English classics, was sohd — Shakespeare and Milton, of 
course. Pope, whom Charlotte at all events didn’t admire, 
Scott, Byron and Wordsworth, Boswell, Johnson’s Lives of 
the Poets and Moore’s Life of Byron The only fiction they 
read was Scott, for “all novels after his,” said Charlotte, “are 
worthless ” 

Branwell was looked upon as the clever one of the family, 
and his father thought more of him than of his three girls 
He would not send him to school, but undertook to educate 
him himself The boy had a precocious talent, and his manners 
were engagmg His fnend, F H Grundy, thus descnbes him 
“He was iiBignificantly small — one of lus life’s tnals. He had 
a mass of red Hs&r, which he wore brushed high off his fore- 
head — ^to help his height, I fancy — a. great, bumpy, mtellectual 
forehead, nearly half the size of the whole faaal contour, small 
ferrety eyes, deep sunk and still farther hidden by the never 
removed spectacles, prominent nose, but weak lower features 
He had a downcast look, which never vaned, save for a rapid 
momentary glance at long mtervals Small and thm of person, 
he was the reverse of attractive at first sight ” He had parts, 
and hK sisters admired him and expected him to do great 
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things. He was a brilliant, eager talker, and from some Irish 
ancestor, for his father was a morose, silent man, he had m- 
herited a gift for social mtercourse and an agreeable loquacity 
When a traveler puttmg up for the mght at the Black Bull 
seemed lonely, the landlord would ask him “Do you want 
someone to help you with your bottle, Sir^ If so. I’ll send up 
for Patrick ” Branwell was always glad to be of service 

When Charlotte was sixteen she went to school once more, 
this time at Roe Head, and was happy there, but after a year 
she came home again to teach her two younger sisters The 
family was very poor, and the gurls had nothing to look for- 
ward to, for Miss Branwell was leavmg the httle money she 
had to her amusmg nephew, and so they had decided that the 
only way they could earn a hvmg was by trammg themselves 
to be governesses or school teachers Branwell reached the age 
of eighteen, and a decision had to be made on what trade 
or profession he was to adopt. He had some facdity for draw- 
mg, as his sisters had too, and he was eager to become a pamter. 
It was settled that he should go to London and study at the 
Royal Academy It appears to be uncertam whether he went 
or not, but the Emyclopadia Bntcmnica ^ys he did and there 
“indulged m a glorious month of extravagance,” after which 
he came home agam “His art studies were continued for a 
time at Leeds, but it may be assumed that no commissions came 
to him, and at last he became tutor to the son of a Mr Posde- 
thwaite at Barrow-m-Fumess. Ten months later he was a book- 
ing clerk at Sowerby Badge Station on the Leeds and Man- 
chester Railway and later at Luddenden Foot.” He was dis- 
charged for gross neglect of his duties. 

Meanwhile Qiarlotte had returned to the school at Roe 
Head as a teacher and had taken Emily with her as a pupd 
But Emily became so d^perat^y homesick that she fell ill 
and had to be sent home. Anne, who was of a calmer, more 
submissive temper, took her place. But Charlotte’s health failed 
after three years — ^notwithsanding Mr, Bronte’s efforts to 
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make his children hardy they remamed dehcate — and she went 
back to Haworth 

She was then twenty-two. Branwell was not only a source 
of worry, but a source of expense, and Charlotte, as soon as 
she was well enough, felt herself obhged to take a situation as 
a nursery governess It was not work she hked The fact is 
that neither she nor her sisters liked children any more than 
their father did “I find it so hard to repel the rude famdianty 
of children,” she wrote to an mtimate friend She hated to be 
m a dependent position, and was contmually on the lookout 
for affronts So far as one can judge from her letters she seems 
to have expected to be asked to do as a favor what her em- 
ployers qmte naturally supposed they could demand as a nght. 
She left after three months and went back to the parsonage, 
but about two years later took another situation, she was 
moderately happy but, as she wrote to the same fnend “No 
one but myself can tell how hard a governess’s life is to me — 
for no one but myself is aware how utterly averse my whole 
mmd and nature are for the employment ” She had long been 
toying with the idea of keeping a school of her own, with her 
two sisters, and now she took it up agam, her employers, who 
seem to have been very land, decent people, encouraged her, 
but suggested that before she could hope to be successful she 
must acquire certam quahfications Though she could read 
French she could not speak it, and knew no German, so she 
decided that she must go abroad to learn languages Her aunt 
advanced money' and, accompamed by her sister Emily, she 
went to Brussels where she became a pupil of the Pensionnat 
•Heger The two girls were recalled to England after ten 
months by the illness of Miss Branwell She died, and having 
disinhented Branwell owmg to his bad behavior, left the httle 
she had to her three meces. It was enough for them to carry 
out the plan they had so long discussed of having a school of 
their own, but smce their father was old and his sight faihng 
they made up dieir mmds to set it up at the parsonage. 
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Charlotte did not think she was sufficiently equipped and so 
accepted Monsieur Heger’s offer to go back to Brussels to 
teach English Anne was in a situation as a governess and 
Emily stayed at home Charlotte spent a year m Brussels and 
on returmng to Haworth the three sisters issued prospectuses, 
and Charlotte wrote to her fnends askmg them to recommend 
the school they intended to start No pupils came 
They had been writing off and on since they were children, 
and m 1846 the three of them issued a volume of verse at their 
ovra expense under the names of Currer, Ellis and Acton Bell 
It cost them £50, and two copies were sold Each of them 
then wrote a novel Charlotte’s (Currer Bell) was called The 
Professor, Emily’s (Elhs Bell) Wuthenng Heights and Anne’s 
(Acton Bell) Agnes Gray They were refused by pubhsher 
after publisher, but when Smith, Elder & Co , to whom Char- 
lotte’s The Professor had finally been sent, returned it they 
wrote to say that they would be glad to consider a longer novel 
by her She was finishing one, and withm a month was able 
to send it to the pubhshers They accepted it It was called 
Jane Eyre Emily’s novel and Anne’s had also at last been ac- 
cepted by a publisher, Newby by name, “on terms somewhat 
impoverishmg to the two authors,” and they had corrected the 
proofs before Charlotte sent Jane Eyre to Smith, Elder & Co 
Though the reviews of Jane Eyre were not particularly good, 
readers liked It and It turned out to be a best seller Mr Newby 
upon this tried to persuade the public that Wuthenng Heights 
and Agnes Grey, which he then published tbgether m three 
volumes, were by the author of Jane Eyre They made, how- 
ever, no impression, and indeed were regarded by a number 
of critics as early and immature work by Currer Bell 
This was m 1 848 Now to go back a httle In 1 842 Branwell 
was engaged as a tutor by a Mr. Edmund Robmson, a wealthy 
clergyman, in whose family Anne was at the time employed 
as a governess. Mr Robmson was an elderly mvalid with a 
youngish wife and Branwell, though she was seventeen years 
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older than he, fell in love with her and she with him Their 
relations are so dehcately alluded to that it is impossible to tell 
whether or not he became her lover Anyhow, whatever they 
were, they were discovered Branwell was sent packing and 
Mr Robinson ordered him, “never to see again the mother of 
his children, never set foot in her home, ne\ er wnte or speak 
to her ” Branwell “stormed, raved, swore he could not live 
without her, cried out agamst her for staying with her hus- 
band Then prayed the sick man might die soon, they would 
yet be happy ” Branwell had always drunk too much, now m 
his distress he took to eatmg opium It appears, however, that 
he was able to communicate with Mrs Robinson, and some 
months after his dismissal they met at Harrogate “It is said 
that she proposed a flight together, ready to forfeit all her 
grandeur It was Branwell who advised patience and a little 
longer waiting ” Suddenly he received a letter to announce the 
death of Mr. Robinson, “he faur danced down the churchyard 
as if he were out of his mmd, he was so fond of that woman,” 
someone told Emily’s biographer 

“The next mormng he rose, dressed himself with care and 
prepared for a journey, but before he had even set out from 
Haworth two men came riding to the village posthaste They 
sent for Branwell and when he arrived, in a great state of ex- 
citement, one of the nders dismounted and went with him mto 
the Black Bull ” He brought a message from the widow beg- 
gmg him not to pome near her again, for if she even saw him 
once she would lose her fortune and the custody of her chil- 
dren Branwell proceeded to dnnk himself to death. When he 
knew the end was come, wantmg to die standing, he msisted 
upongettmgup He had only been in bed a day Charlotte was 
so upset that she had to be led away, but her father, Anne and 
Emily looked on while he rose to his feet and after a struggle 
that lasted twenty mmutes died, as he wished, standing I 
should warn the reader that this account of Branwell’s love 
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and death is such as was gathered from persons who may be 
supposed to have known the facts, but the author of the arti- 
cle on the Brontes m the Enghsh Dtctiomry of National Bi- 
ography, wntmg many years after the event, claims that there 
is no truth in it Perhaps with a htde more imagmation and less 
bias against Branwell he might not have been so positive 
Anyhow Branwell died, and Emily never went out of doors 
after the Sunday foUowmg his death She was ill “Her re- 
served nature occasions me great uneasmess,” Charlotte wrote 
to a friend “It is useless to question her, you get no an- 
swers. It is soil more useless to recommend remedies, they are 
never adopted ” When a doctor was sent for she would not 
see him. She made no complamts, she wanted neither S5ntn- 
pathy nor help. She would let no one do anything for her, and 
when anyone tned resented it One mormng she got up, 
dressed herself and began to sew, she was short of breath and 
her eyes were glazed, but she went on workmg She grew 
steadily worse and at midday asked for a doctor. It was too 
late At two she died Anne died a few months later 
Charlotte had been at work on another novel, Shirley, be- 
tween the death of Branwell and that of Emily, but she put it 
aside to nurse Anne and did not finish it tiU after her death 
She went to London in 1849 was made much 

of, she was mtroduced to Thackeray and had her portrait 
pamted by George Richmond Durmg 1852 she wrote Vtllette, 
and m 1 854 she mamed She had had several offers of mamage 
before, mostly from her father’s curates, for his faihng health 
had obhged him to have help m his parish, but Emily dis- 
couraged smtors (her sisters called her the major because of 
the effective way she dealt with them), and her father disap- 
proved, so she refused them all It was however a curate of 
her father’s whom she at last married. He had been attached 
to her for several years and, with Emily gone and her father 
resigned, she at last accepted him They were mamed m June 
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and in the following March she died of what is primly de- 
scribed as an “illness incidental to childbiith ” 

So the Rev Patrick Bronte, having buned his wife, her 
sister and his six children, was left to eat his meals alone in the 
sohtude he liked, walk on the moors as far as his waning 
strength permitted, read his books, preach his sermons and 
wmd up the clock on his way to bed There is a photograph 
of him m his old age A man m a black suit with an immense 
white choker round his neck, with white hair cut short, a fine 
brow and a large straight nose, a tight mouth and ill-tempered 
eyes behmd his spectacles He died at Haworth at the age of 
eighty-four 

It is not without mtention that m writmg of Emily Bronte’s 
Wuthenng Heights I have said so much about her father, her 
brother and her sister Charlotte, for m the books written about 
the family it is of them that we hear most Emily and Anne 
hardly come mto the picture, Anne was a gentle, pretty httle 
thing, but insignificant, and her talent was small Emily was 
very different She is a strange, mysterious and shadowy 
figure She is never seen directly, but reflected, as it were, in 
a moorland pooL You have to guess what sort of woman she 
was from an allusion here and there and from scattered 
anecdotes She was aloof, a harsh, uncomfortable creature, 
and when you hear of her givmg over to unrestramed gaiety, 
as she sometimes did on walks over the moors, it makes you 
uneasy. Charlotte had fnendb, Anne had fnends, Emily had 
none. 

Mary Robinson descnbes her at fifteen as “a tall, long-armed 
gurl, full grown, el^tic as to tread, with a shght figure that 
looked queenly m her best dresses, but loose and boyish when 
^e slouched over the moors, whisthng to the dogs, and takmg 
long stndes over the rough earth. A tall, thin, loose-jomted 
girl — ^not ugly, but with irregular features and a palhd thick 
complexion. Her dark hair was naturally beautiful, and in later 
days looked well, loosely fastened with a tall comb at the back 
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of her head, but in 1833 she wore it m an unbecoming tight 
curl and frizz She had beautiful eyes of a hazel colour ” Like 
her father, her brother and her sisters she wore spectacles She 
had an aquilme nose and a large, expressive, promment mouth 
She dressed regardless of fashion, with leg-of-mutton sleeves 
long after they had ceased to be worn, in straight long skirts 
clingmg to her lanky figure She was miserable away from 
home She hated Brussels Friends tried to be nice to the two 
girls and asked them to spend Sundays and hohdays at their 
house, but they were so shy that to go was agony for them, 
and after a while their hosts thought it kmder not to mvite 
them It was natural that they should be shy, they had been 
brought up in seclusion and had had httle experience of social 
life, but shyness is a somewhat comphcated state of mind, 
there is diffidence m it, but also conceit, and from this Emily 
at least was not free 

At school during the hours of recreation the two sisters al- 
ways walked together and generally in silence When they 
were spoken to Charlotte answered Emily rarely spoke to 
anyone. Monsieur Heger thought her mtelhgent, but so stub- 
born that she would listen to no reason when it mterfered 
with her wishes or beliefs He found her egotistical, exactmg, 
and with Charlotte tyranmcal But he recognized that there 
was something unusual m her She should have been a man, 
he said, “Her strong imperious will would never have been 
daunted by opposition or difficulty, never have given way but 
with hfe ” 

When Emily went back to Haworth after her aunt’s death 
it was for good She never left it again 

She got up m the mommg before anybody else and did the 
roughest part of the day’s work before Tabby, the maid, who 
was old and frail, came down She did the household iromng 
and most of the cooking She made the bread, and the bread 
was good While she kneaded the dough she would glance at 
the book propped up before her “Those who worked with 
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her m the kitchen, young girls called in to help in stress of 
business, remember how she would keep a scrap of paper, a 
pencil at her side, and how when the moment came that she 
could pause m her cookmg or her iromng, she would jot down 
some impatient thought and then resume her work With 
these girls she was always friendly and hearty — 'pleasant, 
sometimes quite jovial like a boy' So gemal and kmd, a htde 
mascuhne,’ say my mformants, ‘but of strangers she was ex- 
ceedmgly timid, and if the butcher’s boy or the baker’s man 
came to the kitchen door she would be off like a bird into the 
hall or the parlor till she heard their hobnails clumpmg down 
the path ’ ” I think that much in her behavior that was strange 
to her contemporaries would be clear to a psychiatrist today 
Someone told Mrs Gaskell, Charlotte Bronte’s biographer, 
that Emily “never showed regard to any human creature, all 
her love was reserved for anunals ” She liked them wild and 
mtractable Someone gave her a bulldog called Keeper, and 
concerning him Mrs Gaskell tells a cunous anecdote I wdl 
give It m her own words “Keeper was faithful to the depths 
of his nature so long as he was vnth friends, but he who struck 
him with a stick or v^hip, roused the relentless nature of the 
brute, who flew at his throat forthwith, and held him there 
till one or the other was at the point of death Now Keeper’s 
household fault was this He loved to steal upstairs, and stretch 
his square, tawny limbs on the comfortable beds, covered over 
with dehcate white counterpanes But the cleanlmess of the 
parsonage arrangements was perfect, and this habit of Keeper’s 
was so objectionable, that Emily, in reply to Tabby’s remon- 
strances, declared that, if he was found again transgressing, she 
herself, in defiance of wammg and his well-known ferocity of 
nature, would beat him so severely that he would never offend 
again In the gathenng dusk of an autumn evemng. Tabby 
came, half-tnumphantly, half-trembhngly, but m great wrath, 
to tell Emily that Keeper was lying on the best bed, m drowsy 
voluptuousness Charlotte saw Emily’s whitemng face and set 
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mouth, but dared not speak to interfere, no one dared when 
Emily’s eyes glo'wed in that manner out of the paleness of her 
face, and when her hps were compressed into stone She went 
upstairs, and Tabby and Charlotte stood in the gloomy passage 
below, full of the dark shadows of commg mght Down- 
stairs came Eimly, draggmg after her the unwiUmg Keeper, 
his tund legs set m a heavy attitude of resistance, held by the 
‘scuft of his neck,’ but growhng low and savagely all the 
time. The watchers would fam have spoken, but durst not, for 
fear of takmg ojff Emily’s attention, and causmg her to avert 
her head for a moment from the enraged brute She let him go, 
planted m a dark corner at the bottom of the stairs, no time 
was there to fetch stick or rod, for fear of the stranghng clutch 
at her throat — ^her bare clenched fist struck against his red 
fierce eyes, before he had time to make his spring, and m the 
language of the turf, she ‘punished’ him till his eyes were 
swelled up, and the half-bhnd, stupefied beast was led to his 
accustomed lair, to have his swollen head fomented and cared 
for by the very Emily herself ” 

Charlotte wrote of her “Dismterested and energetic she 
certainly is, and if she be not qmte so tractable and open to 
conviction as I could wish, I must remember perfection is not 
the lot of humamty ” 

It is evident that Charlotte did not quite know what to make 
of Wiahenng Heights, she had no notion that her sister had 
produced a book of astonishing origmahty and one compared 
with which her own were commonplace She felt compelled 
to apologize for it. When it was proposed to republish it she 
undertook to edit it “I am hkewise compellmg myself to read- 
It over, for the first time of opemng the book smce my sister’s 
death. Its power fills me wiA renewed admiration*, but yet I 
am oppressed, the reader is scarcely ever permitted a taste of 
unalloyed pleasure, every beam of sunshme is poured down 
through black bars of tfeeatening cloud, every page is sur- 
charged with a siprt of moral electricity, and the writer was 
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unconscious of all this — ^nothing could make her consaous of 
It ” And again “If the auditor of her work, when read in 
manuscript, shuddered under the grindmg influence of natures 
so relentless and implacable — of spirits so lost and fallen, if it 
was complained that the mere hearmg of certam vivid and 
fearful scenes banished sleep by mght, and disturbed mental 
peace by day, Ellis Bell would wonder what was meant, and 
suspect the complainant of affectation Had she but hved, her 
mind would of itself have grown like a strong tree — ^loftier, 
straighter, wider-spreadmg — and its matured fruits would 
have attained a mellower npeness and sunmer bloom, but on 
that mmd tune and experience alone could work, to the in- 
fluence of other mtellects it was not amenable ” 

One is mclined to thmk that Charlotte httle knew her sister. 
Wuthertng Heights is an extraordinary book. It is a very bad 
one It IS a very fine one It is ugly It has beauty It is a ter- 
nble, an agonizing, a passionate book Some have thought it 
impossible that a clergyman’s daughter who led a retired, hum- 
drum life and knew few people and nothmg of the world 
could have wntten it This seems to me absurd. Wuthertng 
Heights is wildly jromantic now romanticism eschews the 
patient observation of realism, it revels in the unbndled flight 
of the imagmation and mdulges, sometimes with gusto, some- 
times with gloom, m horror, mystery, fearful passions and 
deeds of violence It is an escape from reality. Given Emily 
Bronte’s character, of which I have tned to give some mdi- 
cation, and fierce, repressed passions, which what we know of 
her suggests, Wuthering Heights is just the sort of book one 
would have expected her to write. But on the face of it, it is 
much more the sort of book that her scapegrace brother Bran- 
well might have written, and a number of people have been 
able to persuade themselves that he had either in whole or in 
part m fact done so. One of them, Franas Grundy, wrote. 
“Patrick Bronte declared to me, and what his sister said bore 
out the assertion, that he wrote a great ifiart of Wuthertng 
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Heights himself The weird fancies of diseased gemus 
with which he used to entertain me m our long talks at Lud- 
dendenfoot, reappear m the pages of the novel, and I am 
mchned to beheve that the very plot was his invention 
rather than his sister’s ” On one occasion two of Branwell’s 
friends, Dearden and Leyland by name, arranged to meet him 
at an inn on the road to Keighley to read their poetical ef- 
fusions to one another, and this is what Dearden some twenty 
years later wrote to the Halifax Guardian “I read the first act 
of The Demon Queen, but when Branwell dived into his hat 
— ^the usual receptacle of his fugitive scraps — ^where he sup- 
posed he had deposited his manuscript poem, he found he had 
by mistake placed there a number of stray leaves of a novel on 
which he had been trymg his ‘prentice hand ’ Chagrmed at 
the disappointment he had caused, he was about to return the 
papers to his hat, when both friends earnestly pressed him to 
read them, as they felt a curiosity to see how he could wield 
the pen of a novehst After some hesitation, he complied with 
the request, and riveted our attention for about an hour, 
dropping each sheet, when read mto his hat The story broke 
off abruptly in the middle of a sentence, and he gave us the 
sequel, viva voce, together with the real names of the proto- 
types of his characters, but, as some of these persons are still 
living, I refram from pointmg them out to the pubhc He said 
he had not yet fixed upon a title for his production, and was 
afraid he would never be able to meet with a publisher who 
would have the hardihood to usher it into the world The 
scene of the fragment which Branwell read, and the characters 
introduced in it — so far as they developed — ^were the same 
as those m Wuthenng Heights, which Charlotte Bronte con- 
fidently asserts was the production of her sister Emily.” 

Now this IS either a pack of hes or it is true Charlotte de- 
spised and within the bounds of Christian chanty hated her 
brother, but as we know, Christian charity has dways been 
able to make allowances for a lot of good honest hatred, and 
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Charlotte’s unsupported word cannot be accepted She may, 
as people often do, have persuaded herself to bcheve what she 
wanted to believe The story is circumstantial, and it is odd that 
anyone for no particular reason should have mvented it What 
IS the explanauon? There is none It has been suggested that 
Branwell wrote the first four chapters, and then, drunk and 
doped as he was, gave it up, whereupon Emily took it over. 
The argument adduced is that these chapters are written in a 
more stilted style than the rest of the novel That I cannot see 
The whole book is very badly wntten m the pseudo-hterary 
manner that the amateur is apt to affect When the amateur, 
and It must be remembered that Emily Bronte had never writ- 
ten a book before, sits down to "write he thinks he must use 
grand words rather than ordmary ones It is only by practice 
that he learns to write simply The mam part of the story is 
told by a Yorkshire servant and she expresses herself in a way 
that no human being could Emily Bronte was perhaps aware 
that she was putting words into Mrs Dean’s mouth that she 
could hardly have known, and to explain it makes her say that 
she has m the course of her service had the opportunity to 
read a number of books, but even at that the pretentiousness of 
her discourse is appallmg She never tries to do a thmg, but en- 
deavors or essays, she never leaves a room but quits it, she 
never meets anybody but encounters him I should have said 
that whoever "wrote the first chapters "wrote the rest, and if in 
the early ones there is somewhat more pomposity m the wnong 
I surmise that this is owmg to a not unsuccessful attempt on 
Emily ’s part to show that Lockwood was a siUy, conceited 
young man 

I have read somewhere the conjecture that if it was Bran- 
well who wrote the beginning of the novel his mtention was 
to make Lockwood take a much greater part in the action. 
There is mdeed a hint that he was attracted by the younger 
Cathenne, and it is obvious that if he had fallen m love with 
her a complication would have been added to the mtngue 
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As It IS, Lockwood is merely a nuisance The novel is very 
clumsily constructed But is this surpnsmg? Emily Bronte 
had never written one before and she had a cpmphcated story 
to teE deahng with two generations This is always a difficult 
thmg to do because the author has to give some sort of umty 
to a narrative that concerns two sets of characters and two 
sets of events, and he must be careful not to allow the interest 
of one set to overshadow the mterest of the other He has also 
to compress the passage of years mto a penod of time that can 
be accepted by the reader with a comprehensive glance as one 
seizes m a smgle view the whole of a vast fresco I do not sup- 
pose that Emjdy Bronte dehberately thought out how to get a 
umty of impression mto a stragghng story, but I tbmk she 
must have wondered how to make it coherent, and it may have 
occurred to her that she could best do this by makmg one 
character narrate die long succession of events to another It 
is a convement way of telhng a story, and she did not mvent it 
Its disadvantage is, as I pomted out )ust now, that it is almost 
imposable to mamtam a conversational manner when the nar- 
rator has to tell a number of thmgs, descriptions of scenery for 
instance, which no sane person would think of domg And of 
course if you have a narrator (Mrs Dean) you must have a 
listener (Lockwood) It is possible that an experienced novelist 
might have found a better way of telhng the story of Wuther- 
ing Heights, but I cannot persuade myself that if Eimly 
Bronte used it it was because she was woriang on a foundation 
of someone else’s invention. 

But more than that, I think that Eimly Bronte’s method 
might have been expected of her when you consider her ex- 
treme, her morbid shyness and reticence What were the 
altemativ«5 One was to write the novel from the standpomt 
of omnisaence, as for instance Mtddlemurch and Madame 
Bovary were wntten. I dunk it would have shocked her harsh, 
uncompromismg virtue to tell the outrageous story as a crea- 
tion of her own, and if she had, moreover, she could hardly 
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have avoided giving some account of Headichff during the 
years he spent away from Wuthermg Heights, years dunng 
which he managed to acquire an education and make money 
She couldn’t do this because she simply didn’t know how he 
had done it The fact the reader is asked to accept is hard to 
beheve, and she was content to state it and leave it at that. 
Another alternative was to have the story narrated to her, 
Emily Bronte, by Mrs Dean, say, and tell it then in the first 
person, but I suspect that that too would have brought her mto 
a contact with the reader too close for her quivermg sensi- 
bihty By havmg the story m its begmning told by Lockwood 
and unfolded to Lockwood by Mrs Dean she hid herself 
behmd, as it were, a double mask. The Rev Patrick Bronte 
told Mrs Gaskell a story which m this connection has some 
significance When his children were young, desirmg to find 
out somethmg of their natures which their timidity concealed 
from him, he made each one m turn put on an old mask, under 
the cover of which they could answer more freely the ques- 
tions he put to them When he asked Charlotte what was the 
b«t book m the world she answered The Bible, but when he 
asked Emily what he had best do with her troublesome brother 
Branwell, she said “Reason with him, and when he won’t 
listen to reason, whip him.” 

And why did Emily need to hide herself when she wrote 
this powertul, ternble book? I think because she disclosed in it 
her mnermost mstincts. She looked deep mto the well of 
lonelmess of her heart and saw there undisclosable secrets 
which, notwithstandmg, her impulse as a wnter drove her to 
’ unburden herself of. It is said that her imagmation was kindled 
by die weird stones her father used to tell of the Ireland of 
his youth and by the tales of Hoffman which she learned to 
read when she went to school in Belgium and which she con- 
tmued to read, we are told, back at the parsonage seated on a 
hearthrug by the fire widi her arm around Keeper’s neck. 
Charlotte was at pains to state that Emily, whatever she had 
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heard of them, had no commumcation with the people round 
her who might be supposed to have suggested the characters 
of her novel I am wilhng to beheve that this is true, and I am 
willin g to beheve that she found in the stories of mystery and 
horror of the German romantic writers something that ap- 
pealed to her own fierce nature, but I thmk she found Heath- 
chff and Cathenne Eamshaw m the hidden depths of her own 
soul It may be that m the lesser characters — ^Lmton and his 
sister, Eamshaw’s wife and Heathcliff’s — ob}ects of her dis- 
dain for their weakness and frailty, she found hmts in persons 
she had known, but readers seldom give an author credit for 
a power of mvention and it just as hkely that she created them 
out of her own overbearmg and contemptuous imagination 
I think she was herself Catherme Earnshaw, wild, tempestuous, 
passionate, and I thmk she was Heathchff 
Is It strange that she should have put herself mto the two 
chief characters of her book^ Not at all We are none of us 
all of a piece, more than one person dwells withm us, often in 
uneasy compamonship with his fellows, and the pecuharity of 
the writer of ficaons is that he has the power to objectify the 
diverse persons of which he is compounded mto individual 
characters his misfortune is that he cannot brmg to hfe char- 
acters, however necessary to his story they may be, in which 
there is no part of himself It is not only not uncommon for an 
author wntmg his first novel, as Wuthenng Heights was, to 
make himself his prmcipal character, it is not uncommon either 
that in his theme there will be something of wish-fulfilment 
It becomes then a confession of the reveries, on sohtary walks 
or in wakeful hours at mght, m which he has imagmed himself 
samt or smner, great lover or great statesman, heroic general 
or cold-blooded murderer, and it is because there is a lot of 
absurdity m most people’s revenes that there is a great deal of 
nonsense m most writers’ first novels I thmk Wuthenng 
Heights IS just such a confession 
I think Emily Bronte put the whole of herself mto Heath- 
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cliff She gave him, I think, her violent rage, her sexuahty, 
vehement but frustrated, her passion of unsatisfied love, her 
jealousy, her hatred and contempt of human bemgs, her 
cruelty, her sadism The reader will remember the incident 
when with so httle reason with her naked fist she beat the face 
of the dog she loved as perhaps she loved no human being 
There is another cunous mcident related by Charlotte’s friend, 
Ellen Nussey “She enjoyed leading Charlotte where she 
would not dare go of her ovm free "will Charlotte had a mortal 
dread of unknown animals, and it was Emily’s pleasure to lead 
her mto close vicimty, and then tell her of how and what she 
had done, laughing at her horror with great amusement” 
I thmk Emily loved Catherine Earnshaw with HeathclifPs 
masculine, purely animal love, and I thmk she laughed, as 
she had laughed at Charlotte’s fears, when as Heathcliff she 
kicked and trampled on Earnshaw and dashed his head re- 
peatedly against the stone flags, and I think she laughed when, 
as Heathcliff, she hit the younger Catherine m the face and 
heaped humihations upon her, I think it gave her a thrill of 
release when she bullied, reviled and browbeat the persons of 
her invention because in*real life she suffered such bitter morti- 
fication in the company of her fellow creatures, and I think, 
as Catherme, doubling the roles, as it were, though she fought 
Heathchff, though she despised him, though she knew him for 
the evil thing he was, she loved him with her body and soul, 
she exulted in her power over him, she felt they were km (as 
mdeed they were if I am nght m supposing they were both 
Emily Bronte), and smce there is m the sadist often something 
of the masochist too, she was fascmated by his violence, his 
brutahty and bs untamed nature 
But I have said enough Wuthermg Heights is not a book to 
talk about, It IS a book to read It is easy to find fault with it. 
It IS very imperfect, and yet it has what few novelists can give 
you, power I do not know a novel m which the pain, the 
ecstasy, the rutWessness, the obsessiveness of love have been 
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so wonderfully descnbed Wuthenng Heights reminds me of 
one of those great pictures of El Greco in which in a somber, 
and landscape under dark clouds heavy with thunder, long, 
emaciated figures m contorted attitudes, spellbound by an un- 
eardily emotion, hold their breath A streak of lightning 
flittmg across die leaden sky gives a final touch of mysterious 
terror to the scene 





GUSTAVE FLAUBERT 
and MADAME BOVARY. 


G ustave flaubert was a very unusual man The French 
are of the opimon that he was a gemus But gemus is 
a word loosely applied today the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary descnbes it as an instmctive and extraordmary capacity 
for imaginative creation, original thought, mvention, or dis- 
covery, and companng it with talent, suggests that it achieves 
Its results by mstmcnve perception and spontaneous acuvity 
rather than by processes which admit of bemg distinctly 
analyzed By this standard no century is likely to produce 
more than three or four gemuses, and it is only to discredit the 
word to apply it to the composer of agreeable tunes, the wnter 
of lively comedies or the pamter of engaging pictures. They 
are very well in their way and then authors may have talent, 
which IS a fine thmg to have and a rare one, but genius is on 
another plane. If I were pressed to say what genius this 
twentieth century* of burs has produced I think that Albert 
Einstein is the oidy name that would occur to me The nine- 
teenth century was richer, but whether Flaubert can be 
counted among those who had this special gift the reader of 
this mtroduction, beanng m mind the dictionary’s defimtion, 
may be able to decide for himself. 

One thing admits of little doubt Flaubert created the mod- 
ern realistic novel and directly or mdirectly has influenced all 
the writers of fiction since his day Thomas Mann when he 
wrote Buddenbrooks, Arnold Bennett when he wrote The 
Old Wtvei Tale, Theodore Dreiser when he wrote Sister 
Came were following a trail that Flaubert blazed No writer 
that we know of devoted himself with such a fierce and in- 
domitable industry to the art of hterature It was not with him 
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as It is with most authors, an activity of paramount importance, 
but one that allows for other activities which rest the mmd, 
refresh the body or enrich the experience He did not think 
that to hve was the object of life, for him the object of life 
was to write no monk m his cell ever more willingly sacn- 
ficed the pleasures of the world to the love of God than 
Flaubert sacrificed the fulness and vanety of life to his ambi- 
tion to create a work of art 

The sort of books an author writes depends on the sort of 
man he is and that is why, if he is a good writer, it is well to 
know what is possible of his personal history In the case of 
Flaubert this is pecuharly important. He was bom at Rouen 
m 1821. His father was head of the hospital and lived there 
with his wife and children It was a happy, highly respected 
and affluent family Flaubert was brought up like any other 
French boy of his class, he went to school, he made friends 
with other boys, he worked little but read much He was emo- 
tional and imaginative, and like many another child and boy 
was troubled by that sense of inner lonehness which the sensi- 
tive carry with them all their hves. 

“I went to school when I was only ten,” he wrote, “and I 
very soon contracted a profound aversion to the human race ” 
That is not just a quip, he meant it He was a pessimist from 
his youth up It is true that just then romanticism was in full 
flower and pessimism was the fashion, one of the boys at 
Flaubert’s school, blew his brains out, another hanged him- 
self with his necktie, but one cannot quite see why Flaubert, 
with a comfortable home, affectionate and indulgent parents, a 
dotmg sister and fnends of whom he was passionately fond, 
should have really found hfe intolerable and his fellow crea- 
tures hateful. He was healthy, strong and wefl-grown. His 
early stones, wntten when he was a boy, are a hotchpotch of 
the worst extravagances of romanticism, and the pessimism 
with which they are imbued might reasonably be looked upon 
as merely a hterary affectation. But Flaubert’s was certainly 
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not affected, nor was it attnbutable to foreign influence He 
was pessimistic by nature, and if one asks why one must look 
into the abnormahty of his physical constitution. 

When he was fifteen an event took place that affected his 
whole hfe. His family went m the summer to TrouviUe, then 
a modest village by the sea with one hotel, and there that year 
they found staying Maunce Schlesmger, a music publisher 
and somethmg of an adventurer, with his wife It is worth 
while to transcribe the portrait Flaubert drew of her later 
“She was tall, a brunette with magmficent black hair that fell 
m tresses to her shoulders, her nose was Greek, her eyes bum- 
mg, her eyebrows high and admirably arched, her skm was 
glowmg and as it were misty with gold, she was slender and 
exquisite, one saw the blue vems meandermg on her brown and 
purple throat. Add to that a fine down that darkened her upper 
hp and gave her face a masculme and energetic expression 
such as to throw blonde beauties mto the shade She spoke 
slowly, her voice was modulated, musical and soft ” I hesitate 
to translate pmirpri with purple, which does not sound very 
allurmg, but that is the translation, and I thmk Flaubert used 
It in recollection of Ronsard’s most celebrated poem without 
considenng the impression it would make when used to de- 
scribe a lady’s throat. 

He fell madly in love with her. She was twenty-six and was 
nursmg a baby. But Flaubert was timid and he would have 
been afraid even to speak to her if her husband had not been 
a jovial, hearty fellow with whom it was easy to make friends. 

. Maurice Schlesmger took the boy ridmg with him and on one 
occasion the three of them went for a sail Flaubert and filisa 
Schlesmger sat side by side, their shoulders touching and her 
dress against his hand, she spoke in a low, sweet voice, but 
he was in such a turmoil that he could not remember a 
word she said. The summer came to an end, the Schlesingers 
left, the Flauberts went back to Rouen and Gustave to school 
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He had entered upon the great, the lasting passion of his life 
Two years later he returned to Trouville and was told that she 
had been and gone He was seventeen It seemed to him then 
that he had been before too wrought-up really to love her, he 
loved her differently now, with a man’s desire, and her absence 
only exacerbated his passion When he got home he took up 
agam a book he had started, The Memoirs of a Madman, and 
told the story of the summer when he fell m love with Elisa 
Schlesmger 

When he was mneteen, to reward him for having graduated, 
his father sent him with a certam Dr Cloquet on a tnp to the 
I^renees and Corsica He was then full grown. His con- 
temporaries have described him as a giant, but he was only five 
foot eight and in Cahforma or Texas they would call a man 
of that height a little fellow, he was thin and graceful, his 
black lashes veiled enormous, sea-green eyes and his long fine 
hair fell to his shoulders A woman who knew him then said 
forty years later that he was as beautiful as a Greek god. 
On the way back from Corsica the travelers stopped at 
Marseilles and one mormng, commg from a bathe, Flaubert 
noticed a woman sitting in the courtyard- of the hotel. She was 
young, and her sensual languor was attractive Flaubert ad- 
dressed her and they got into conversation She was called 
Eulahe Faucaud and was waiting to join her husband, an 
official, m French Gmana Flaubert and Eulahe Faucaud passed 
that mght together, a mght accordmg to his own account of 
that flammg passion which is as beautiful as fKe settmg of the 
sun in the snow He left Marseilles and never saw her again 
It was his first expenence of the kind, and it made a deep im- " 
pression upon him 

Shortly after this episode he went to Pans to study law, not 
because he wanted to be a lawyer, but because he had to adopt 
some profession, but he was bored in Pans, bored by his law 
books, bored by the life of the umversity, and he despised his 
fellow students for their mediocnty, their poses and their 
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bourgeojs tastes It was dunng this period that he wrote a 
novelette called November in which he descnbed his brief ad- 
venture with Eulalie Faucaud But he gave her the shining eyes 
with their high arched brows, the upper hp with its bluish 
down, the white round neck of £hsa Schlesinger 
He got in touch with the Schlesingers again by calling upon 
the publisher at his oiEce He invited Flaubert to one of the 
dinner parties he gave every Wednesday in his apartment 
£lisa was as beautiful as ever When last she had seen Flaubert 
he was a hobbledehoy, now he was a man, eager, passionate 
and handsome It did not take her long to discover that he 
loved her He was soon on terms of intimacy with husband 
and wife and dmed regularly with them on Wednesda)?s 
They went for little trips together But Flaubert was as timid 
as ever, and for long he had not the courage to declare his love 
When at last he did she was not angry, as he had feared she 
might be, but she refused to become his mistress Her story 
was curious. When first Flaubert met her, m 1836, he thought, 
as did everyone else, that she was the wife of Maurice 
Schlesmger, she was not, she was married to a certam £mile 
Judee who had got mto trouble, whereupon Schlesinger had 
come forward with the offer to provide money sufEaent to 
save him from prosecution on the condition that he left France 
and gave up his wife This he did, and Schlesmger and £lisa 
Judee* lived together, there being at the time no divorce in 
France, till Judee’s death m 1840 enabled them to marry It is 
said that notwithstanding his absence and death £hsa con- 
tmued to love Emile Judee, and it may be that this old love 
and a sense of loyalty to the man who had given her a home 
and was the father of her child combined to make her hesitate 
to accede to Flaubert’s desires But he was ardent and at last 
persuaded her to come one day to his apartment, he awaited 
her with feverish anxiety; it seemed that at length he was 
going to be rewarded for his long devotion She never came. 
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Then, in 1844, once more an event occurred that was to 
have momentous consequences to Flaubert One dark mght 
he was dnvmg back to Rouen with his brother from a prop- 
erty of their mother’s which they had been visitmg His 
brother, nme years older than he, had adopted their father’s 
profession. Suddenly, without warmng, Flaubert “felt himself 
earned away m a torrent of flames and fell like a stone to the 
floor of the trap ” When he recovered consciousness he was 
covered with blood, his brother had earned him mto a neigh- 
bonng house and bled him He was taken to Rouen, where his 
father bled him agam, he was dosed with valenan and mdigo, 
a seton was put m his neck, he was forbidden to smoke, drink 
or eat meat He continued for some time to have fits of great 
violence. He had visual and auditory symptoms, a convulsion 
and then lost consciousness Afterwards he was exhausted and 
his nervous system was m a state of frantic tension A great deal 
of mystery has surrounded this illness, and the doctors have 
discussed it from vanous points of view Some have frankly 
said It was epilepsy, and that is what his fnends thought it was, 
his mece in her Recollections has passed the matter over m 
silence, M Ren6 Dumesnil, himself a doctor and the author of 
an important work on Flaubert, claims that it was not epilepsy, 
but what he calls hystero-epdepsyrl think with the idea at the 
back of his mmd that to aclmowledge that a distinguished 
writer was an epileptic somewhat took away from the value 
of his work. 

It is possible that the attack did not come* as a complete 
surprise to his family. He is reputed to have told Maupassant 
that he had first had auditory and visual hallucmations when he 
was twelve yeare old, when Flaubert was sent on a journey at 
the age of mneteen it was with a doctor and, smee change of 
scene was part of the treatment his father afterwards pre- 
scribed, it does not seem unhkely that he had already had 
somethmg in the nature of nervous attacks Flaubert even as a 
boy had never felt himself quite like the people whom he came 
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in contact with Is it not possible that the cunous pessrausm of 
his early youth had its cause in the mysterious disease which 
must even then have been affecting his nervous system? Any- 
how, he was faced now with the fact that he was afflicted 
with a terrifying malady, the attacks of which were unpre- 
dictable It was necessary to change his mode of life He de- 
cided, wilhngly enough it may be supposed, to abandon the 
law, and decided never to marry 

In 1845 his father died, and two months later his sister 
Carohne, whom he adored, after givmg birth to a daughter, 
died also As children they had been mseparable, and till her 
marnage she was his dearest compamon 

Some time before his death Dr Flaubert had bought a prop- 
erty, called Croisset, on the banks of the Seme, with a fine 
stone house two hundred years old, a terrace m front of it and 
a little pavihon looking over the river Here the widow settled 
with her son Gustave and the baby daughter of Carohne, her 
elder son, Achille, was marned and, a surgeon like his father, 
succeeded him at the Rouen hospital Croisset was to be 
Flaubert’s home for the rest of his life. He had been writing 
off and on from a very e^ly age and now, cut off as he was 
from hvmg as most men live, he made up his mmd to devote 
himself wholly to literature. He had a large workroom on the 
ground floor with wmdows on the nver and the garden. He 
adopted methodical habits He got up about ten, read his let- 
ters and the papers, lunched hghtly at eleven and till one 
lounged about tfifi terrace or sat m the pavihon reading. At one 
he set to work and worked till dinner at seven, then he took 
•another stroll in the garden and went back to work tfll far into 
the mght. He saw nobody but a fnend or two whom now and 
tiien he invited to stay with him for a few days so that he might 
discuss his work with him For the rest he demed himself any 
form of relaxation. 

But he was aware that to write it was necessary to have ex- 
perience of the world and that he could not afford to hve 
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entirely the hfe of a recluse He made a pomt, therefore, of 
gomg to Pans for three or four months every year In course 
of time, as he became well-known, he made the acquaintance 
of the mtellectuals of the day I seem to gather that he was ad- 
mired rather than hked His compamons found him very sensi- 
tive and very irritable He would suffer no contradiction, and 
they took care not to disagree with him smce if they ventured 
to do so his rage was alarmmg He was a harsh critic of other 
men’s work and shared a delusion common to authors that 
what he could not do himself was worthless On the other hand 
he was mfuriated by any cnticism of his own work and 
ascnbed it to jealousy, mahce or stupidity In this too he was 
not unlike many another distmguished author He had no 
patience with the writers who wanted to earn their hvmg by 
their pens or made any ejffort to advance themselves. He was 
of the opimon that the artist demeaned himself by makmg 
money It was of course less difficult for him to take up this 
disinterested attitude smce he had for the penod a substantial 
fortune 

But this IS somewhat to antiapate In 1846, dunng one of 
his visits to Pans, he met m the studio ofPradier, the sculptor, 
a poetess called Louise Colet Her husband, Hippolyte Colet, 
was a professor of music, her lover, Victor Cousm, a philoso- 
pher. She was one of those wnters, far from rare m the world 
of letters, who suppose that push and puE are an adequate 
substitute for talent, and with beauty to help she had ac- 
quired somethmg of a position m hterary ditcles She had a 
salon frequented by celebrities and was known as the Muse, 
She wore her fair hair m ringlets that framed her round face,' 
her voice was passionate, violent and tender Within a month 
Flaubert became her lover, not of course displacmg the 
philosopher, whose attachment to her was official, and when 
I say he became her lover it is m a manner of speakmg, for to 
his mortification his excitement or his timidity had made it 
for the time impossible for him to consummate the umon. He 
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returned to Croisset and wrote to Louise Colet the first of a 
long series of as strange love letters as a lover can ever have 
written to his mistress The Muse loved Flaubert, but she was 
exacting and jealous he was neither I think we may guess 
that he was proud to be the lover of a woman who was beauti- 
ful and very much in the public eye, but he was a man who 
hved a rich hfe of the imagination and like many another day- 
dreamer found that the realization fell sadly short of the 
anticipation He discovered that he loved the Muse more when 
he was at Croisset than when he was m Pans, and he told her 
so She wanted him to come and hve in Pans, he told her that 
he could not leave his mother, then she asked him to come 
more often either to Pans or to Mantes, where on rare occa- 
sions they met, he told her he could only get away if he had a 
reasonable excuse, whereupon she answered angrily “Does 
that mean that you’re watched over like a girP” She sug- 
gested commg to Croisset, but this he wouldn’t let her do in 
any circumstances 

“Your love isn’t love,” she wrote “In any case it doesn’t 
mean much m your life ” To this he replied “You want to 
know if I love you^ Well, yes, as much as I can love, that’s to 
say, for me love isn’t the first thmg in life, but the second ” 
He was really very tactless he asked Louise Colet on one oc- 
casion to find out from a friend of hers who had lived at 
Cayenne what had happened to Eulahe Foucaud, the object 
of his adventure at Marseilles, and even asked her to have a 
letter delivered to her, he was astonished that she accepted 
the commission with some show of irritation He went so far 
as to tell her of his encounters with prosotutes for whom he 
had, accordmg to his own story, an mchnation which he fre- 
quently gratified But there is nothing men he about so much 
as their sex life, and I ask myself whether here he was not 
boastmg of a vinhty which he somewhat lacked No one 
knows how often he had the fits that left him weak and de- 
pressed, but he was constantly under the influence of sedatives, 
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and It may well be that he consented to see Louise Colet so 
seldom — ^remember he was then m his twenties — because his 
sexual desires were not pressmg 

The aifaur, such as it was, lasted for nine months In 1849 
Flaubert started for the near East with Maxime du Camp The 
two friends visited Egypt, Palestme, Syria and Greece, and 
m the spnng of 1851 returned to France Flaubert resumed 
relations with Lomse Colet, and as before engaged in an m- 
creasingly acnmomous correspondence She continued to 
press him to come to Pans or to let her come to Croisset, he 
continued to find reasons not to do the one nor to allow her 
to do the other, and m the end, m 1854, he wrote to tell her 
that he would not see her again She burned to Croisset and 
was roughly turned away. This was Flaubert’s last serious af- 
fair There had been more hterature than life m it, more play- 
acting than passion The only woman Flaubert smcerely and 
devotedly loved in his life was Elisa Schlesmger Her husband’s 
speculations had ended m disaster, and the Schlesingers had 
gone with their children to hve m Baden Flaubert did not see 
liisa agam for twenty years By that time both were much 
changed She was thm, her skm had lost its dehcate hues and 
her hair was white, he had grown corpulent, he had an im- 
mense moustache and to conceal his baldness he wore a black 
cap. They met, they parted In 1871 Maunce Schlesmger died, 
and Flaubert, after lovmg her for thirty-five years, wrote his 
first love letter to her instead of beginnmg as he always had 
done. Dear Madame, he began, “My old love, my ever loved 
one ” She had to come to France on busmess They met at 
Croisset, they met m Pans After that, so far as anyone know^ 
they never met agam 

Durmg his journey m the East, Flaubert had been turmng 
over m his mmd the idea of a novel which was to be for him 
an entirely new departure. This was Madame Bovary How 
he came to wnte it mak^ a cunous story On a trip to Italy 
he had seen at Genoa a picture by Brueghel of the Temptation 
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of St Anthony which greatly impressed him, and on his re- 
turn to France he bought an engravmg by Callot of the same 
subject He then set about rea^g aU the relevant material, 
and when he had acquired the mformation he required he 
wrote the book which these two pictures had suggested to 
him Havmg finished it, he sent for his two most mtimate 
friends to come to Croisset to hear him read it He read for 
four days, for four hours m the afternoon and for four hours 
at night It was arranged that no opimon should be given oil 
the whole work had been heard At midmght on the fourth 
day Flaubert, having read to the end, banged his fist on the 
table said “Well?” One of them answered “We thmk you 
ought to throw it m the fire and not speak of it agam ” It was a 
shattermg blow Next day the same friend, looking for some 
way to soften it, said to Flaubert “Why don’t you wnte the 
story of Delamare?” Flaubert gave a start, his face lit up and 
he said “Why not?” Delamare had been an ^item at the 
hospital at Rouen and his story was well knownTle had a 
practice in a small town near Rouen, and after the death of his 
first wife, a widow much older than himself, he married the 
pretty young daughter of a neighbonng farmer. She was 
pretentious and extravagant. She quickly grew bored with 
her dull husband and took a series of lovers She spent on 
clothes money she could not afford and ran hopelessly mto 
debt. Finally she took poison. Flaubert followed this mean 
httle story with complete fidehty. 

He was thirty when he began to write Madame Bovary. He 
had pubhshed nothing With the exception of The Tempta- 
tion of St. Anthony the more important of his early works had 
been stnctly personal, they were m fact novelizations of his 
amorous experiences. His aim now was to be not only realistic, 
but objective He determined to tell the truth without bias or 
prejudice, and not in any way himself to enter mto the nar- 
rative He determmed to put the facts he had to tell and ex- 
pose the characters of the persons he had to deal with without 
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comment of his own, neither condemmng nor praising, if he 
sympathized with one, not to show it, if the stupidity of an- 
other exasperated him, the malice of a third outraged him, not 
to allow word of his to reveal it This is what he did, and that 
perhaps is why many readers have found a certam coldness 
in the novel There is nothing heart-warming m this calculated, 
obstmate detachment Though it may be a weakness m us, my 
impression is that as readers we find a comfort in knowmg that 
the author shares the emotions he has made us feel 
But the attempt at complete impersonality fails with Flau- 
bert as It fails with every novelist, because complete imper- 
sonahty is impossible It is very well that the novelist should 
let his characters explain themselves and as far as may be let 
their actions be the outcome of their characters, and the author 
may easily make a nuisance of himself when he draws your 
attention to his herome’s charm or his villam’s malevolence, 
when he moralizes or irrelevantly digresses, when m fact he is 
himself a personage m the story he is telhng, but this is only 
a matter of method, a method that some very good novehsts 
have used, and if it happens to have gone out of fashion at the 
moment that is not to say it is a bad one "But the author who 
avoids It keeps his personahty only out of the surface of his 
novel, he reveals it willy-nilly by his choice of subject, his 
choice of characters and the pomt of view from which he de- 
scribes them Flaubert as we ^ow was a pessimist He had no 
patience with stupidity The bourgeois, the commonplace, the 
ordinary filled him with exasperation He had no pity He had 
no charity All his adult life he was a sick man oppressed by 
the humiliation with which his disease filled him His nerves 
were m a constant state of perturbation He was violently m- 
tolerant He was a romantic who feared his romanticism He 
flung himself mto the sordid story of Madame Bovary with the 
zest of a man revengmg himself on hfe by wallowing in the 
gutter, because life has not met the demand of his passion for 
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the ideal He did not keep his personahty out of his novel 
when he decided to write the story of Delamere, nor when he 
constructed the characters who were to take part in it We are 
introduced to many persons m the course of the novel’s five 
himdred pages, and with the exception of Dr Lanvi^re, a 
minor character, not one has a redeemmg feature They are 
base, mean, stupid, tnvial and vulgar A great many people are, 
but not all, and it is inconceivable that in a town, however 
small, there should not be found one person at least, if not two 
or three, who was sensible, kmdiy and helpful 

Flaubert’s deliberate intention was to choose a set of char- 
acters who were thoroughly commonplace, and devise in- 
cidents that would mevitably arise from their nature and their 
circumstances, but he was faced with the possibihty that no 
one would be interested in persons so dull and that the in- 
cidents he had to relate would prove tedious How he pro- 
posed to deal with this I will come to later Before doing so I 
want to consider how far he succeeded in his attempt 

First I want to pomt out that the characters are drawn with 
consummate skill We are persuaded of their truth We no 
sooner meet them than wf accept them as livmg creatures, 
standing on their own feet, m the world we know We take 
them for granted as we take our plumber, our grocer, our 
doctor It never occurs to us that they are figures in a novel 
Homais, to mention one, is a creature as humorous as Mr 
Micawber He has become as famihar to the French as Mr 
Micawber is to the Enghsh We beheve in him as we can never 
(juite beheve m Mr Micawber, and unhke Mr Micawber he 
IS always consistently himself. 

But I cannot persuade myself that Emma Bovary is the 
ordmary farmer’s daughter That there was in her somethmg 
of every woman and of every man is true When Flaubert was 
asked who was the model for her he said Madame Bovary 
IS me We are all given to extravagant and absurd reveries in 
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which we see ourselves rich, handsome, successful, the heroes 
or heromes of romantic adventures, but most of us are too 
sensible, too timorous or too unadventurous to let our revenes 
seriously affect our behavior Madame Bovary was excep- 
tional in that she tried to hve her dream-hfe, she was ex- 
ceptional m her beauty Nor have the mcidents qmte the m- 
evitabihty that Flaubert sought When Emma Bovary is let 
down by her first lover she has an attack of bram fever that 
brings her to death’s door and lasts for forty-three days Now 
bram fever, for long a favonte illness with novehsts who 
wanted to dispose for a while of a character, is not, I under- 
stand, a malady known to the medical profession, and if Flau- 
bert let her suffer from it in so severe a form, I suspect it was 
only because he wanted her to have a long and expensive ill- 
ness, The episode does not enforce belief, nor, for the matter 
of that, does Bovary’s death he dies merely because Flaubert 
wanted to finish his book 

As IS well known author and publisher were prosecuted on 
the charge that Madame Bovary was an immoral work I have 
read the speeches of the pubhc prosecutor and of the defend- 
ing counsel The prosecutor read a number of passages which 
he claimed were pornographic, they make one smile now, they 
are so decent m comparison -with the description^f the act of 
love to which modem novelists have accustomed us, but one 
cannot beheve that even then (m 1857) the prosecutor was 
shocked by them. The defendmg counsel pleaded that these 
passs^es were necessary, and that the moral of the novel wm 
good because Madame Bovary suffered for her misbehavior. 
The judges accepted his view and the defendants were ac- 
quitted. It does not seem to have occurred to anyone at the 
time that if Madame Bovary came to a bad end it was not 
because she committed adultery, but because she ran up bills 
that she hadn’t the money to pay for. If she had had the 
economical instincts of the French peasant that we are told 
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she was, there is no reason why she should not have gone from 
lover to lover without coming to harm 

I hope the reader will not think that I am tiresomely findmg 
trivial faults m a great book, the point I want to make is that 
Flaubert did not qmte succeed in domg what he was attempt- 
mg because he was attemptmg the impossible A work of 
fiction IS an arrangement of mcidents devised to display a num- 
ber of characters m action and to interest the reader It is not 
a copy of life as it is hved Just as in a novel conveisations 
cannot be reproduced exactly as they take place m real life, 
but have to be summarized so that only the essential points 
are given, and then with a clearness and concision which is not 
found m real life, so facts have to suffer some deformation in 
order to conform with the author’s plan and to hold the read- 
er’s attention Irrelevant mcidents must be omitted, repetitions 
must be avoided, and heaven knows, life is full of repetitions, 
unrelated occurrences and events that may in real life be sep- 
arated by a period of time may often have to be brought mto 
proximity- No novel is entirely free of improbabilities, and 
to the more usual ones indeed readers have become so used that 
they accept them as a matter of course The novehst cannot 
give a literal transcript of hfe, he draws a picture for you 
which, if IS a realist, he tnes to make lifelike, and if you 
beheve him he has succeeded 

Flaubert has succeeded Madame Bovary gives an impression 
of mtense realityj and this, I thmk, arises not only because his 
characters are emmently hfehke, but because, with his pecuhar 
acmty of observation, he has descnbed every detail essential 
to his purpose with extraordmary accuracy TTie book is very 
well constructed Some cntics have found it a fault that thou^ 
Emma is the central character it begms with a descnption of 
Bovary’s early youth and first marriage and finishes with his 
dismtegration and death I think Flaubert’s idea was to enclose 
the story of Emma withm the story of her husbapd as you 
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enclose a painting in a frame He must have felt, I beheve, that 
so he rounded off his narrative and gave it the umty of a work 
of art If this was his mtention it would have been more evi- 
dent if the end were not hurried and arbitrary 

There is one part of the book which I have not seen men- 
tioned by the cntics, but to which I should hke to draw the 
reader’s attention since it is an admirable example of Flaubert’s 
skill in composition The first months of Emma’s marned life 
were passed m a village called Tostes, she was immensely 
bored there, but for the balance of the book this period had to 
be descnbed at the same pace and with the same detail as the 
rest Now it is very difficult to descnbe a bormg time without 
bonng the reader, yet you read this long passage with interest, 
I was cunous to see how it had been done and read it over 
agam I discovered that Flaubert had narrated a long series of 
very trivial incidents, each one new, none repeated, and you 
are not bored because you are readmg somethmg fresh all the 
time, but because each httle madent is so commonplace, so 
lackmg m excitement, you do get a vivid, even a devastatmg, 
sensation of Emma’s boredom There is a set piece of descnp- 
tion of YonviUe, the httle town in lyhioh the Bovarys settled 
after leaving Tostes, but it is the only one, for the rest the de- 
scriptions of country or town, beautifully done all of them, 
are interwoven with the narrative They serve the purpose, 
which all such descriptions should serve, of gettmg on with 
the story Flaubert mtroduces his persons m action and we 
learn of their appearance, their mode of hvmg, their settmg m 
a contmuous process, as m fact we come to know people in 
real hfe. 

I remarked a few pages back that Flaubert was conscious 
that in setting out to wnte a novel about commonplace people 
he ran the risk of wntmg a very dull one He was determmed 
to produce a work of art and he felt that he could only sur- 
mount the difficulties presented by the sordid nature of his 
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subject and the vulgarity of his characters by means of beauty 
of style Now I don’t know if such a creature exists as the 
natural born stylist, certainly Flaubert was not one, his early 
works, unpublished in his lifetime, appear to be verbose and 
rhetorical, and his letters, written in a faulty French, show 
httle sign that he had a feehng for the elegance and distinction 
of his native tongue With Madame Bovary he made himself 
one of the greatest stylists in France This is a matter upon 
which a foreigner, even if he knows a language well, can be 
but an uncertain judge, the finer points can hardly fail to 
escape him, and obviously in a translation the music, the 
subdety, the aptness, the rhythm of the origmal must be lost 
All the same it seems to me worth while to tell the reader 
what Flaubert was aiming at and how he set about achieving 
his aim, for much can be learned from his theory and pracacc 
that will be useful to the writer of any country 
Flaubert adopted as his own the maxim of Buffon that to 
write well, one must at the same time feel well, thinlc well and 
say well He was of the opimon that there were not two ways 
of saying a thing, but only one, and that the wording most fit 
the thought as the glove fits the hand His desire was to write 
a prose that was logical, precise, swift and various He wished 
to make it as rhythmical, sonorous and musical as poetry, and 
yet preserve the quahties of prose He was prepared to use the 
words of everyday life, vulgarisms if need be, so long as he 
could so use them as to produce an efiFect of beauty 
Now all this IS surely admirable One may be permitted 
.to think that sometimes he went too far “When I fod a dis- 
sonance or a repetition m one of my phrases,” he said, “I know 
that I’m ensnared m somethmg false ” He would not allow 
himself to use the same word twice on a page. That seems 
absurd, if it is the right word in each place it is the nght word 
to use and a synonym or a periphrase can never be as good 
He was careful not to allow his sense of rhythm to obsess him 
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(as George Moore in his later works was obsessed) but took 
pains to vary it He had a pecuhar skill in combining words 
and sounds to give an impression of speed or languor, of lassi- 
tude or intensity, m fact of whatever state he desired to repre- 
sent I have not space here, even if I had the knowledge, to 
enlarge further on the particular quahties of Flaubert’s style, 
but I should like to say a few words about how he became the 
master he did 

First of all he worked hard Before startmg on a book he 
read everythmg he could find that was pertment He made 
volummous notes When wnong he would sketch out roughly 
what he wished to say and then work on what he had written, 
elaborating, cuttmg, rewntmg, till he got the effect he wanted. 
That done, he would go out onto his terrace and shout out the 
phrases he had written, convmced that if they did not sound 
well to the ear, if by their form they were not perfectly easy 
to say, there must be something wrong with them In that 
case he would take them back and work over them again until 
he was at last satisfied In one of his letters he writes “The 
whole of Monday and Tuesday were taken up with a search 
for two hues ” This of course does not mean that he only 
wrote two hnes m two days, he may well have wntten ten or 
a dozen pj^es, it means that with all that labor he only suc- 
ceeded m wntmg two hnes as perfect as he wanted them. 
It IS no wonder that Madame Bovary took hun fifty-five 
months to write 

I have htde more to say. After Madame Bovary he wrote 
Salammhd, which is generally considered a failure, then he „ 
wrote another version of Tbe Sentimental Education, a novel 
he had wntten many years before and had been dissatisfied 
with, in which he agam described his love for £lisa Schlesmger 
It IS by many good cntics m France looked upon as his mas- 
terpiece. A foreigner must find it hard to read |)i|cause great 
sections of it are concerned with matters that today caxi be of 
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no interest to him After this, for the third tune, he wrote The 
Temptation of St Anthony It is curious to note that so great 
a writer should have had so few ideas for books which he de- 
veloped sufficiently to wnte He was apparently content to 
take up again and agam the subjects that obsessed his youth 
it IS as though he could not disembarrass his soul of the burden 
of them until he had written them down m a defimte form 

Time passed and his niece Carolme marned Flaubert and 
his mother were left alone His mother died After the defeat 
of France in 1870 his mece’s husband found himself m finan- 
cial difficulties and finally, to save him from bankruptcy, 
Flaubert handed over to him his whole fortune He kept for 
himself only the old home he could not bear to part with As 
long as he was affluent he had held money in some contempt, 
but when by his own disinterested act he was reduced to com- 
parative poverty the worry brought on agam the fits from 
which for a decade he had been almost free and then, when- 
ever he was m Paris and went out to dmner, Guy de Maupas- 
sant went to fetch him and see him safely home Though on 
the whole unfortunate m his love affairs, he had always had 
a few devoted, loyal and affectionate friends One by one 
most of them died and his last years were lonely He seldom 
left Croisset. He smoked too much. He drank too much apple 
brandy 

The last work he published was a volume of three stones. 
He engaged upgp a novel called Buvard et fecuchet in which 
he determmed to have his final flmg at the stupidity of the 
.human race, and with his usual thoroughness he read fifteen 
hundred books to provide himself with the material he thought 
necessary It was to be m two volumes, and he almost reached 
the end of the first. On the momu^ of May 8, 1 880, the maid 
went mto the hbrary at eleven to brmg him his lunch She 
found him Jinng on the divan muttenng mcomprehensible 
words She ran for the doctor and brought him back with 
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her He could do nothing In less than an hour Gustave Flau- 
bert was dead 

A year later his old friend, Maxime du Camp, spent the 
summer m Baden, and one day when he was out hunting 
found himself near the lunatic asylum of Illenau The gates 
opened to allow the inmates to take their daily walk, and they 
came out two by two Among them was one who bowed to 
him It was Fhsa Schlesmger, the woman whom Flaubert had 
so long and so vainly loved 
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C HARLES DICKENS, though Small, was of a pleasmg appear- 
ance There is a portrait of him pamted by Machse 
when he was twenty-seven, which is in the National 
Portrait Gallery m London He is seated in a very grand chair 
at a writmg table, with a small, elegant hand just resting on a 
manuscnpt He is smartly dressed and wears^a vast satin neck- 
cloth His brown hair is curled and falls luxuriantly down each 
side of his face well below the ears. His face is long and pale, 
his eyes fine, and the thoughtful expression he wears is such 
as an admirmg pubhc might expect of a successful young au- 
thor He was always something of a dandy and in his youth 
favored velvet coats, gay vests, colored neckcloths and white 
hats, but he never quite achieved the effect he sought, people 
were surprised and even shocked by his dress, which they de- 
scribed as both shpshnd ^d flashy 
His grandfather, Wilham Dickens, began life as a footman, 
marned a housemaid and eventually became steward at Crewe 
Hall, the seat of John Crewe, Member of Parhament for Ches- 
ter. He had two sons, William and John, but the only one 
that concerns us i^'^jftShn, first because he was the father of 
England’s greatest novehst, and second because he served as 
model for his son’s greatest creation, Mr Micawber William 
the elder died when John was bom, and his vsndow stayed on 
at Crewe Hall for thirty-five years as housekeeper She was 
then pensioned The Crewes educated the two sons and pro- 
vided them with a means of hvelihood They got John a post 
in the Navy Pay Office, where he made friends with a fellow 
clerk and presently marned his sister Elizabeth Barrow John 
Dickens is described as an old buck who dr^ed well and was 
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forever fingering the large bunch of seals attached to his 
watch He seems to have had a taste for good wme, since the 
second tune he was arrested for debt it was at the smt of a 
firm of wme merchants From the very begmnmg of his mar- 
ried Me he appears to have been m financial trouble and he 
was always ready to borrow money from anyone who was 
unwise enough to lend it to him 

Charles, the second child of John and Elizabeth Dickens, 
was bom m 1812 at Portsea, but two years later his father was 
transferred to London and three years after that to Chatham 
There the boy was put to school and there he began to read 
His father had a small collection of books, Tom Jones, The 
Vicar of Wakefield, Gil Bias, Don Qmxote, Rodenck Random 
and Peregrine Pickle, Charles read and re-read them, and his 
own novels show how great an influence they had on him 

In 1822 John Dickens, who by this time had five children, 
was moved back to London, but Charles was left at Chatham 
to contmue his schoolmg and did not rejom his family for 
some months They were then settled m Camden Town on 
the outskirts of the city m a house which he was later to de- 
scribe as the home of the Micawbers John Dickens, though 
earmng a httle more than three hundred pounds a year (which 
would be equivalent today to something hke five thousand 
dollars), was apparently m more than usually desperate straits, 
and It would seem that there was not enough money to send 
little Charles to school agam To his disgust, he was put to 
mmdmg the children, cleanmg the boots, brushmg the clothes 
and domg the housework But m the mtervals he roamed about 
Camden Town, “a desolate place surrounded by fields and 
ditches” and the ne^hbormg Somers Town and Kentish 
Town; and later, gomg further, he came to know Soho and 
Limehouse. 

Thmgs were so bad with the family that Mrs Dickens de- 
aded to open a school for the children of parents hving m 
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India, she borrowed money to rent a house and had handbills 
prmted for distnbution, which the children were sent to push 
mto the letter boxes in the neighborhood, but not a single 
pupil came Debts were pressmg, and Charles was sent to pawn 
everything on which a httle cash could be raised, the books, 
the precious books which meant so much to him were sold to 
a bookseller Then James Lamert, a stepson of Mrs Dickens’ 
sister, offered Charles a job at six or seven shillings a week m 
a blackmg factory of which he was part owner His parents 
thankfully accepted the offer, it reduced Charles to despair. 
It cut him to the quick that they should be so mamfestly re- 
heved to get him off their hands He was twelve years old, 
quick, eager and mtelhgent, and he felt “a deep sense of aban- 
donment ” 

Shortly afterwards the long awaited blow fell John Dickens 
was arrested for debt and taken to the Marshalsea, and there 
his wife, after pawning the little that was left to pawn, jomed 
him with her children The Marshalsea and the Fleet were the 
two London prisons for debt They were filthy, msanitary 
and crowded, for not only were they occupied by the prison- 
ers, but by the families they might, if they chose, bnng with 
them, though whether they were allowed to do this to al- 
leviate the hardships of prison life or because the unfortunate 
creatures had nowhere else to go, I do not know. If a debtor 
had money, loss of hberty was the worst of the inconvemences 
he had to endure, and this loss m some cases might be miti- 
gated particulaE pnsoners were permitted on observing cer- 
tain conditions to reside outside the prison walls. But if the 
debtor was penniless it went ill with him It may mterest 
Amencan readers to know that it was General Oglethorpe 
who first made an effort to improve the shockmg conditions 
that he found prevailing It appeam that a fnend of his was 
imprisoned, and not havmg the money to pay the warden’s 
fees, was placed in a house in which smallpox was ragmg, he 
caught the disease and died General Oglethorpe succeeded m 
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inducing Parliament to conduct an inquiry, which revealed 
that the warden was in the habit of practicmg outrageous ex- 
tortion on the prisoners and often treated them with barbarous 
cruelty The worst abuses were done away with, and by the 
time John Dickens was consigned to pnson he was able to 
make himself sufficiently comfortable Mrs Dickens brought 
a htde maid with her, who hved out, but came m daily to help 
with the children and prepare the family meals John Dickens 
stdl had his salary of six pounds a week, but made no attempt 
to pay his debt, and it may be supposed that, content to be out 
of reach of his other creditors, he did not particularly care to 
be released The biographers have been puzzled by the fact 
that he contmued m these circumstances to receive his wage. 
The only explanation appears to be that as government clerks 
were appomted by influence, such an accident as bemg im- 
prisoned for debt was not considered so grave a matter as to 
call for so drastic a step as cutting off a salary It may be also 
that It was paid by some other department than that which 
enjoyed the services of John, Dickens and this department 
never discovered that he was not doing the work for which he 
was bemg paid 

At the beginmng of his father’s impnsonment Charles 
lodged m Camden Tovra, but smce this was a long way from 
the blackmg factory, which was at Hungerford Stairs, Channg 
Cross, he moved to Southwark and was then able to breakfast 
and sup wnth his family m the Marshalsea The work was not 
hard, it consisted m washing the bottles, labehng them and 
t5ang them up In the evenmgs he wandered about London, 
findmg his way to strange and mystenous places about. 
Thamesside, and thus msensibly absorbed a sense of the ro- 
mance of the great aty which he never afterwards lost In 
April 1824 Mrs William Dickens, -the Crewe’s old house- 
keeper, died and left her small savmgs to her two sons John 
Dickens’ debt was paid (by his brother) and he regamed his 
• freedom He settled his family once more m Camden Town 
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and went back to work at the Navy Pay Office Charles con- 
tinued to wash bottles at the factory for a while, but then 
owing to something John Dickens wrote to James Lamert, he 
was fired He went home “with a rehef so great that it was hke 
oppression,” he wrote many years later his mother med to 
smooth thmgs down so that Charles should retain his job 
and the six shilhngs a week of his wages, which she doubtless 
needed, and for this he never forgave her “I never afterwards 
forgot, I never shall forget, I never can forget that my mother 
was warm for my bemg sent back,” he added John Dickens 
would not hear of it and sent his son to school 
It is difficult to make out how long the boy spent at the 
blacking factory he went there early m February 1824 and 
was back with bs family by June, so that at the outside he 
cannot have been at the factory more than four months. Dame 
Una Pope-Hennessy in her excellent book on Charles Dickens 
states that he was there no more than six weeks It made, how- 
ever, a deep impression on him, and he looked upon the ex- 
perience as so humiliatmg that he could not bear to speak of 
It When John Forster, bs biographer, by chance hit upon 
some mlding of it, Djckens told him that he had touched upon 
a matter so painful that '‘even at the present hour,” and tbs 
was twenty-five years later, “he could never lose the remem- 
brance of It while he remembered anytbng ” 

We are so used to heanng eminent pohncians and captains 
of industry boast of having m their youth washed dishes or 
sold newspapers that it is hard for us to understand why 
Charles Dickens should have worked himself up into lookmg 
upon It as a great injury that his parents had done bm when 
they sent him to the blackmg factory and a secret so shameful 
that It must be conceded. He was a merry, miscbevous, alert 
boy, and, one would have thought, already knew sometbng 
of the seamy side of hfe His parents were of humble extrac- 
tion, and from a very early age he had seen to what a pass bs 
father’s improvidence reduced the family. At Camden Town 
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he was put to sweep and scrub, he was sent to pawn articles 
to buy food for dinner, and like any other boy he must have 
played m the streets with boys of the same sort as himself It 
IS hard to see why he should have found it such a degradation 
to consort with the other boys who were workmg m the 
blacking factory A lad of that age surely has httle sense of 
social distinctions My own surmise is that he did not suffer 
as much as m after years, when he was famous and respectable, 
a social as well as a public figure, he persuaded himself he had 
He hved at a time when to follow a “memal occupation” was 
derogatory and he had been too often accused of vulgarity 
not to be sensitive about his antecedents It was a penod when 
to be a gentleman was to be one of God’s chosen creatures 

While still in the Marshalsea John Dickens had had the 
nerve to sohcit the head of the department which employed 
him to recommend him for a superaimuation grant on the 
ground of his ill health, and eventually, m consideration of 
his twenty years’ service and six children, he was granted, “on 
compassionate grounds,” a pension of one hundred and forty- 
five pounds a year. This was httle enough on which to support 
a family and he had to find some means of adding to his m- 
come He had acquired a knowledge of shorthand, possibly. 
Dame Una suggests, while in prison, and with the help of his 
brother-in-law, who had press coimections, he got a job as a 
parhamentary reporter Charles remamed at school till he was 
fifteen when he went to work as an errand boy m a lawyer’s 
office, he was there for a few weeks, after which his father 
managed to get him engaged as a clerk m another lawyer’s . 
office at fifteen shilhngs a week In his spare time he learned 
shorthand, and in eighteen months Svas suffiaently competent 
to set up as a reporter m the Consistory Court of Doctors’ 
Commons By the time he was twenty he had qualified as a 
parhamentary reporter, and jomed the staff of a paper to re- 
port the speeches made m the House of Commons He gained 
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the reputation of being “the fastest and most accurate man 
m the Gallery ” 

Meanwhile he had fallen in love with Maria Beadnell, the 
daughter of a bank manager, she was a flirtatious young per- 
son, and she seems to have given him a good deal of encourage- 
ment There may even have been a secret engagement between 
them, but if there was she did not take it senously. She was 
flattered and amused to have a lover, but Charles was penm- 
less and she never can have mtended to marry him. When after 
two years the affau: came to an end, and in true romantic 
fashion they returned one another’s presents, Charles thought 
his heart would break After he had wntten Davtd Copper- 
field, in which she appeared as Dora, a woman friend once 
asked hun whether he had really loved her “so very, very, very 
much”, he answered that there was “no woman in the world 
and few men who could realize how much.” They did not 
meet agam till many years later when Mana Beadnell, long a 
married woman, dined vrith the celebrated Mr. Dickens and 
his wife she was fat, commonplace and stupid She served 
then as the model for Flora Fmchmg in Little Dorrit 

At the age of twenty-two Charles Dickens was earmng five 
gumeas a week. In order to be near the office of his paper he 
took lodgmgs m one of the dingy streets off the Strand, but 
findmg them unsatisfactory he rented unfurnished rooms m 
Furmval’s Inn. But before he could furnish them his father 
was agam arrested for debt, and he had to provide money for 
his keep at the Spongmg-house. Smce he was likely to be de- 
tamed for some time Charles took cheap lodgings for the 
•family, and camped out with his brother Fredenck, whom he 
took charge of, in the “three-pair-back” at Furmval’s Inn 
“Just because he was open-hearted as well as open-handed and 
seemed able to deal with difficulties of the kmd easily, it be- 
came the custom m his own family, and later on m his wife’s 
family, to expect him to find money and appointments for as 
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spineless a set of people as ever breadwinner was saddled 
with ” * 

When he had been working for a year or so in the Gallery 
of the House of Commons, Dickens began to wnte a senes of 
sketches of London life, the first were pubhshed m the 
Monthly Magassme and later ones m the Morning Chronicle; 
he was paid nothing for them, but diey attracted atten- 
tion There was a vogue at the time for anecdotal novels of a 
humorous character, which were issued m monthly parts at a 
shilling with comic illustrations, and distmgmshed waters 
were engaged by the publishers to provide die letterpress. 
They were the remote ancestors of die funmes of our own day 
and they had the same prodigious populanty One day a part- 
ner in the firm of Chapman and HaU called upon Dickens to 
ask him to wnte a narrative about a club of amateur sportsmen 
to serve as a vehicle for the illustrations of a well-known artist. 
He offered fourteen pounds a month and additional pajmient 
on sales Dickens protested that he knew nothing about sport 
and did not think he could wnte to order, but “the emolument 
was too temptmg to resist ” I need hardly say that the result 
jwas The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club never can 
another masterpiece have been wntten under such conditions. 
The first five numbers had no great success, but with the m- 
troduction of Sam Weller the circulation leaped up. By the 
time the work appeared m book form Charles Dickens, bemg 
then twenty-five, was famous Though the critics made their 
reservations, his reputation was made It is well to record that 
the Quarterly Review, speakmg of him, said that “it required 
no gift of prophecy to foretell his fate — he has risen hke 
rocket and he will come down like a stick ” But mdeed, 
throughout his career, while the pubhc devoured his books, 
the critics carped. Such is the shallowness of contemporary 
crittcisiiL 

A couple of days before the appearance of the first number 


* Una Pope-Hennessy Charles Dickens 
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of The Pickwck Papers, m 1836, Charles Dickens mamed 
Kate, the eldest' daughter of George Hogarth, a colleague on 
the paper for which he was dien working George Hogarth 
was the father of six sons and eight daughters The daughters 
were small, plump, fresh-colored and blue-eyed Kate was 
the only one of marnageable age That seems to have been 
the reason why he marned her rather than one of the 
others After a short honeymoon they settled down m 
Furmval’s Inn and minted Kate’s pretty sister, Mary Hogarth, 
a girl of sixteen, to hve with them Charles became attached 
to her and when Kate found herself with child and so could 
not go about with him, she was his constant compamon He 
had accepted a contract to write another novel, Oliver Twist, 
and started it while he was still at work on The Pickwick 
Papers. This also was to appear m monthly numbeis and he 
devoted a fortmght to one and a fortmghtto the other Most 
novelists are so absorbed m the characters which are at the 
moment engagmg their attention that, by no effort of will, 
they thrust back into them unconscious what other hterary 
ideas they have had m mmd, and that Dickens should have 
been able to switch, apparently with ease, from one story to 
another is an extraorHmary feat 
Kate’s baby was bom, and as she might be expected to have 
several more a move was made from Funuval’s Inn to a house 
m Doughty Street Mary grew every day more lovely and 
more dehghtful. One May evemng Dickens took Kate and 
Mary to a play, they enjoyed themselves and came home m 
high spints Mary was suddenly taken ill A doctor was sent 
for In a few hours she was dead Dickens took the rmg from 
her finger and put it on his own. He wore it nil his death He 
was prostrated with gnef. Not very long after he wrote m his 
diary “If she were with us now, the same winnmg, happy, 
anuable compamon, sympathizing with all my thoughts and 
feehngs more than anyone I know ever did or will, I think 
I should have nothing to wish for but a continuance of such 
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happiness But she is gone, and pray God I may one day, 
through His mercy, rejom her ” He arranged to be buned by 
her side 

The shock of Mary’s death resulted m Kate’s havmg a mis- 
carnage, and when she was well enough Charles took her for 
a short tnp abroad so that they might both recover their 
spmts. By the summer he at all events had sufficiently done 
so to have a boisterous flirtation with a certam Eleanor P 

The hfe of a hterary man who has achieved success is not 
as a rule mterestmg It follovi^ a umform pattern His profes- 
sion obhges him to devote a certain number of hours a day to 
his work, and he discovers a routine to suit him He is brought 
mto contact with the celebrated people of the day, hterary, 
artistic and pohte He is taken up by great ladies He goes to 
parties and gives parties He travels He makes pubhc appear- 
ances. This, broadly, was the pattern of Dickens’ hfe He en- 
joyed a success such as has been the fortune of few authors 
to experience He had always been fascmated by the theater, 
and, mdeed, at one time had senously thought of gomg on the 
stage, he learned parts by heart, took lessons m elocution from 
an actor, and practiced before a mirror how to enter a room, 
sit down on a chair and make a bow" These accomplishments 
were useful to him when he was introduced mto the world 
of fashion. The censonous thought him famtly vulgar and his 
mode of dress flashy, but he charmed by his good looks, the 
bnghtness of his eyes, his exuberance, vivacity and joyous 
laugh He was dazzled by the-ardulaaon of v^lpch he was the 
object, but his head was not turned He remamed modest 

Oddly enough, though he had an immense power of ob- 
servation and m course of time came to be on familiar terms 
with persons m the higher ranks of society, he never suc- 
ceeded in his novels m makmg such characters as he created 
m those walks of life qmte credible Nor are his parsons and 
doctors ever so lifelike as the lawyers and lawyer’s clerks 
whom he had known when he worked in an office and as a 
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reporter at Doctors’ Commons, or as the underprivileged 
among whom his boyhood was spent It looks as though a 
novehst can only know mtimately enough to use them profit- 
ably as models for creatures of his own mvention the persons 
with whom he has been connected at an early age A child’s 
year, a boy’s year, is much, much longer than the year of a 
grown-up man, and he is thus given what seems hke all the 
time m the world to make himself aware of the idiosyncrasies 
of the people who form his environment He gets to know 
them from the inside, whereas later he gets to know them 
only from the outside, and so misses that something by means 
of which he can make hvmg persons of them It is a disadvan- 
tage of success that it may well brmg the author into a world 
other than his own, a world he can never know as can those 
who have been bom and bred in it, and cut him off from his 
own world and so his truest source of inspiration Dickens 
was fortunate m that owrag to the crowded expenence of his 
early yeais he could always smgle out from the men and 
women he came across in after life those whom he could put 
to hterary use in his own charactenstic way. 

He was a hard worker and for several years started to write 
a new book long before he was fimshed with the old one He 
wrote to please and kept his eye on the pubhc reaction to the 
monthly numbers in which most of his novels appeared, and 
it is mterestmg to leam that he had no intention of sendmg 
Martm Chuzzlewit to America till the declming sales showed 
that the numbetS were not as attractive as usual He was not 
the sort of author who looks upon populanty as somethmg 
to be ashamed of The labor his great production entailed did 
not exhaust Dickens’ energy During the course of his life he 
founded and edited three weekly magazines He played as 
hard as he worked He thought nothmg of walkmg twenty 
miles a day, he rode, he danced and played the fool with gusto, 
he did conjurmg tricks to amuse his children, he acted in a ma - 
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teur theatricals, he attended banquets, he dehvered lectures, he 
entertained lavishly 

As soon as circumstances permitted, the Dickenses moved 
into a new house in a more fashionable neighborhood and or- 
dered from firms of repute complete suites for the reception 
rooms and bedrooms Thick pile carpets were laid on the 
floors and festooned curtams adorned the wmdows They 
engaged a good cook, three other maids and a man- 
servant. They set up a carnage They gave dinner parties to 
which noble and distmgmshed persons came The profusion 
somewhat shocked the wife of Thomas Carlyle, and Lord 
Jeffrey wrote to his friend Lord Cockbum that he had dined 
m the new house and had “a rather too sumptuous dinner for 
a man with a family and only beginnmg to be rich.” All this 
cost money, but he had other expenses besides his father and 
his father’s family, aU of whom he supported, continued to be 
a dram on him Among thmgs the old buck did to embarrass 
his celebrated son was to borrow money on the strength of his 
success and sell his autographs and pages of his manuscripts 
Dickens came to the conclusion that he would have no peace 
oil he got the whole lot of them out of London, so, much to 
their disgust, he took a house for them" at Alphmgton, near 
Eseter, and settled them there It was partly to meet his heavy 
expenses that he founded the first of his magazmes. Master 
Humphrey’s Clock, and to give it a good send-off he pubhshed 
The Old Cunosity Shop m it Its success was immense David 
O’Connell, Sara Coleridge, Lord Jeffrey, Ca^yle were over- 
come by Its pathos Crowds gathered on the quay at New 
York shoutmg to an incommg ship “Is Little Nell dead^'” 

In 1842 Mr and Mrs. Dickens, leaving their four children 
in the care of Georgma Hogarth, Kate’s sister, went to Amer- 
ica Charles Dickens was honized as no author has ever been 
before or smce. But the tnp was not a complete success. A 
hundred yeare ago the people of the United States, though 
ready enough to disparage thmgs European, were exceedmgly 
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sensitive of any cnticism of themselves A hundred years ago 
the press of the Umted States was ruthless in its mvasion of 
the pnvacy of any hapless person who was “news ” A hundred 
years ago in die Umted States the pubhcity-imnded looked 
upon the distinguished foreigner as a god-given opportumty 
and called him conceited when he showed a dismclmation to 
be treated hke a monkey m a zoo. A hundred years ago the 
Umted States was a land where speech was free so long as it 
did not olfend the susceptibihties or ajffect the mterests of other 
people, and where everyone was enoded to his own opimons 
so long as they agreed with diose of everyone else Of all this 
Charles Dickens was ignorant, and he made bad blunders. The 
absence of an International Copyright not only depnved Eng- 
hsh authors of any profit m the Umted States from the sale of 
their books (“It is but fair,” said Washington Irvmg, “that 
those who have laurels for their brows should be permitted to 
browse on their laurels ”) but also gready hurt Amencan au- 
thors, for the booksellers very naturally preferred to publish 
books by English authors which they could get for nothing 
rather than books by Amencan authors for which they had 
to pay. But it was certainly tacdess of Charles Dickens to 
introduce the subject in the speeches he made at the banquets 
given for him on his arnval The reaction was violent and the 
newspapers 4escnbed him as “no gendeman, but a mercenary 
scoundrel ” Though he was mobbed by admirers, and at Phila- 
delphia shook hands for two hours with the crowd who 
wanted to meet; {he great man, though souvenir hunters tore 
bits of fur out of his new fur coat, his personal success was not 
complete it is true that most people were charmed by his 
youth, good looks and gaiety, but a good many found his ap- 
pearance effemmate, his dress, his nngs and diamond pins 
vulgar, and his manner lacking m refinement But he made 
some good fnends with whom he mamtamed an affectionate 
relation to his death 

The Dickenses returned to England after four eventful but 
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exhausting months The children had grown attached to their 
Aunt Georgina and the tired travelers asked her to make their 
home with them She was sixteen, the age of Mary when she 
went to hve at Furmval’s Inn, and so like her diat from a dis- 
tance she might have been taken for her Kate Dickens was 
expectmg another baby Georgy Hogarth was pretty, attrac- 
tive and unassuming, she had a gift for mimicry by means of 
which she could make Dickens roar with laughter In a httle 
while “always thinkmg of Mary as much a part of himself as 
‘the beatmg of my heart,’ he began to see the spmt of Mary 
shinmg out m Georgina, and to find old times commg back 
‘so that the past can hardly be separated from the present ’ ” * 

Dickens had been poor too long not to like to hve m style 
when he was able to, with the consequence that about this 
time he found himself very uncomfortably m debt. He de- 
cided to let his house and go to Italy to economize He spent 
a year there, chiefly at Genoa, and did a good deal of sight- 
seemg in the penmsula, but he was too msular, too ill-read, for 
the experience to have any spiritual effect on him He remamed 
the typical British tourist. On the other hand he formed a 
f nendship with a Mrs de la Rue, the wife of a Swiss banker, 
who was hvmg at Genoa She suffered, it appeared, from de- 
lusions, and Dickens, who had taken an interest m hypoodsm, 
was convinced that by means of this he could nd her of them 
The pair met every day, sometimes twice a day, so that he 
could pursue the treatment It made Kate very uneasy On 
their excursions the de la Rues went everyjvhere with the 
Dickenses, and such was the efficacy of Charles’ ministrations 
that Mrs. de la Rue was restored to health, but Elate was re- 
heved when they went back to England. 

She was pl^id and of a melanchohc disposition. She was 
not adaptable and liked neither the journeys Charles took her 
on, the parties she went to with him, nor the parties m 
which she acted as hostess She was colorless, and rather stupid 
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It would appear, and it is likely enough that the great and 
important people who were eager to enjoy the celebrated au- 
thor’s company found it a nuisance to have to put up with 
his dull wife Some of them to her annoyance persistently 
treated her as a cipher It is not easy to be the wife of a disdn- 
gmshed man She is unhkely to make a good job of it unless 
she has tact or a hvely sense of humor In default of these, 
and there is no sign that Kate had either, she must love her 
husband Kate does not appear ever to have been m love with 
Dickens There is a letter he wrote to her during their engage- 
ment m which he reproaches her for her coldness It may be 
that she marned him because at that time marriage was the 
only occupation open to a woman, or it may be that, as the 
eldest of eight daughters, some pressure was put upon her by 
her parents to embrace an offer that provided for her future 
She was a kindly, gracious, gentle httle thmg, but mcapable 
of meeting the claims which her husband’s eminence made 
upon her 

Meanwhile Georgy was there to take the place that Mary 
once occupied In course of time Dickens came to depend 
more and more on her They took long walks together and he 
discussed his hterary planS with her She acted as his amanuen- 
sis Havmg once learned how pleasant (and economical) it was 
to hve abroad Dickens began to spend long periods on the 
Ointment. Georgy, as one of the family, went with them to 
Italy and later on to Lausanne, Boulogne and Pans On one 
occasion, when they were gomg to settle m Paris for a consid- 
erable time, she went there alone with Charles to find an 
.apartment while Kate waited m England till they had made 
everything ready for her Dunng Kate’s pregnancies Georgy 
accompamed Dickens on the jaunts he was fond of taking, 
went to parties with him and often presided at his table in 
Kate’s place. One would have expected Kate to resent the 
situation, she does not seem to have done so 

The years passed In 1857 Charles Dickens was forty-five. 
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He was the most popular author m England, with a reputation 
besides as a social reformer, and he hved, as very much ap- 
pealed to his theatrical instmcts, m the pubhc eye His chil- 
dren were grown up An unforeseen event occurred He was 
always fond of actmg and had on more than one occasion 
given amateur performances of one play or another for chari- 
table purposes He was asked at this time to give some per- 
formances m Manchester of a play, The Frozen Deep, wluch 
Wilkie Collins had wntten with his help, and which had been 
performed with great success before the Queen, the Prmce 
Consort and the King of the Belgians. Dickens grew a beard 
to play the part of a self-sacrificmg arctic explorer, a part 
which he vastly enjoyed and played with such pathos that 
there was not a dry eye m the house But when he agreed to 
repeat the play at Manchester, since he did not think his daugh- 
ters, who ^d taken the girls’ parts before, would be heard in 
a big theater he decided that their parts should be acted by 
professionals. A young woman called Ellen Teman was en- 
gaged for one of them He had seen her some months before 
in a play called Atalanta, and going to her dressing room be- 
fore she went on the stage, found her in tears because she had 
to show so much leg He was charmed with her modesty 
Ellen Ternan was eighteen She was small, fair and blue- 
eyed The rehearsals took place m Dickens’ house and he di- 
rected He was flattered by Ellen’s adormg attitude and by her 
pathetic anxiety to please him Before the rehearsals were over 
he was desperately in love with her He gaye her a bracelet, 
which by mistake was dehvered to his wife, and she naturally 
made him a scene, but Charles seems to have adopted the at-, 
titude of mjured innocence which a husband in such an awk- 
ward junction finds it most convement to adopt The play was 
produced and his performance electrified the audience 
Kate had not given him all he had expected of her and now, 
infatuated with Ellen Teman, he grew more and more m- 
tolerant of his wife’s shortconungs- “she is amiable and com- 
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plying,” he wrote, “but nothing on earth would make her 
understand me ” He began to thmk she had never suited him 
He told John Forster that “the gist is that it is a mistake to 
marry too young and that the years are not makmg things 
easier.” He had developed, but she had remamed what she 
was at the beginnmg. Dickens was qmte convmced that he 
had nothing to reproach himself with There is somethmg 
of Pecksniff m the way he assured himself that he had 
been a good father and had done everything possible for his 
children Though he was none too pleased at having to pro- 
vide for so many, for which he seems to have thought Kate 
alone was to blame, he liked them well enough when they were 
small, but as they grew up he lost interest m them and at a 
smtable age packed most of the boys off to remote parts of 
the world. 

Durmg this time he was moody, restless and out of temper 
with everyone but Georgy. At last he came to the conclusion 
that he could not live with Kate any longer, but his position 
with the pubhc was such that he was fearful of the scandal 
that an open break might cause. His anxiety is comprehensible 
He had been for yeays the moving advocate of hearth and 
home, and had done more than anyone to make Christmas the 
symboUc festival to celebrate the domestic virtues and the 
beauty of a umted and happy family life Various suggestions 
were made One was that Kate should have her own suite of 
rooms apart from his and act as hostess at his parties and ac- 
company him to public functions Another was that she should 
stay m London while he was at Gad’s Hill (a house m Kent he 
had recently bought) and stay at Gad’s Hill when he was m 
London A third was that she should settle abroad All these 
proposals she rejected, and finally a complete separation was 
decided on Kate was installed in a httle house on the edge of 
Camden Town with an mcome of six hundred pounds a year. 
A httle later Dickens’ eldest son, Charley, was sent to hve 
with her. 
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The arrangement is surprising One cannot but -wonder -w^hy 
Kate allowed herself to be driven from her own house and 
why she consented to leave her children behind She knew of 
Charles’ infatuation with Ellen Teman and one would have 
supposed that, with this trump m her hand, she could have 
made what terms she chose Placid as she was, and stupid as 
she may have been, the only explanation of Kate’s submissive- 
ness IS that suggested by Dickens’ mysterious allusion to a 
mental disorder “which caused his -wife to think that she would 
be better away ” This has been thought, though I do not know 
on what grounds, to be a discreet reference to the fact that 
Kate drank If she was become a confirmed alcohohc it would 
explain why Georgy should have managed the house and 
looked after the children, why they should have remained at 
home when their mother left it, why Georgy could wnte that 
“Poor Kate’s mcapacity for looking after children was no 
secret to anyone ” It may be that Charley was sent to hve with 
her to restram her intemperance 

Dickens was too celebrated for his pnvate affairs not to give 
rise to gossip Many of his fnends thought he had behaved 
badly and so excited his bitter hostihty Scandalous rumors 
were spread abroad not, as one would have supposed, about 
Ellen Teman, but about Georgy Dickens was funous and 
believing them to have emanated from the Hogarths, 
Kate’s family and Georgy’s, forced them by threatemng to 
turn Kate out of her house -without a penny to sign a declara- 
tion that they did not beheve there was anythmg reprehensible 
in his relations with his sister-m-law. The Hogarths took a 
fortmght before they could bnng themselves to be thus black-, 
mailed They must have kno-wn that if he carried out his threat 
Kate could go to law -with a cast-iron case, if they dared not 
let things go to such lengths it can surely only have been be- 
cause there were faults on Kate’s side they were unwilhng to 
have divulged 

-sGeorgy is the emgmatic figure m the affair The gossip at- 
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tained such proporaons that Dickens felt himself called upon 
to give the pubhc his own version of the separation In a letter 
published in the iVew Fork Tribune and later in Enghsh 
papers he wrote of Georgy “Upon my soul and honour there 
IS not on earth a more virtuous and spotless creature ” By this, 
of course, he meant to deny that he had had sexual relations 
with her It is very probably true Perhaps Georgy loved hun, 
she was jealous enough of Kate to cut out all sentences m praise 
of her when, after Charles’ death, she edited a selection of his 
letters, but the attitude church and state had adopted towards 
marnage with a deceased wife’s sister had given any connec- 
tion of the sort an incestuous aspect, and it may never even 
have entered Georgy’s head that there could be more between 
herself and the man m whose house she had lived for fifteen 
years than the fond affection a sister might legitimately feel 
for her brother by blood Moreover, Charles was passionately 
enamored of Ellen Teman. Perhaps it was enough for Georgy 
to be m the confidence of so celebrated a man and to have 
established a complete ascendancy over him The strangest 
thing about the whole affair is that she welcomed Ellen Ternan 
to Gad’s HiU, whose mispress she now became, and made a 
friend of her 

Under the name of Charles Tringham, Dickens took a house 
for Ellen at Peckham, and not so long ago visitors, gomg to see 
It, were shown the tree under which Mr Tringham, an author, 
had liked to sit Here she lived tiU his death and here she bore 
him a son It was'not difficult to get from Gad’s Hill to Peck- 
ham, and Dickens would spend two, and sometimes three, 
nights with Ellen On one occasion they went to Pans to- 
gether. 

At about the time of the separation Dickens began to give 
readmgs of his work and for this purpose traveled all over the 
Bnash Isles and again went to America His histnomc gift 
served him well and his success was spectacular But the 
effort he exerted and the constant journeys entailed wore 
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him out, and people began to notice that though stdl in 
the forties he looked an old man But these readings were not 
his only activity durmg the twelve years between his separa- 
tion and his death he wrote three long novels and conducted 
an i mm ensely successful magazine called All the Year Round. 
It IS not surprismg that his health failed He was warned by 
his doctors that he must take care of himself, but, enraptured 
as he was by the applause he received from the pubhc, he m- 
sisted on makmg a final tour He was taken so ill m the middle 
of It that he had to abandon it He went back to Gad’s Hdl and 
sat down to write T he Mystery of Edwin Drood But to make 
up to his managers for the readmgs he had had to cut short, he 
arranged to give twelve more in London This was in January 
1870 “The audiences at St James’s Hall were immense and 
sometimes they rose and cheered m a body as he entered as 
well as when he left ” * Back at Gad’s Hill he resumed work 
on Edwin Drood One day m June, Georgy, with whom he 
was livmg alone, noticed at dmner that he looked very ill. 
“Come and he down,” she said “Yes, on the ground,” he an- 
swered. They were the last words he spoke He shd from her 
arm and fell upon the floor Georgy sent for his two daugh- 
ters, who were m London, and next day one of them, Katey, 
was despatched by the resourceful and competent woman to 
break the news to his wife Katey returned to Gad’s Hill with 
Ellen Teman He died next day, June 9th, 1870, and was 
buned m Westminster Abbey 

In this sketch of Dickens’s life I have said nothing of his 
persistent and efficacious interest in social reform and of his 
passionate championship of the poor and oppressed I have 
confined myself, as far as I could, to his private life, smce it 
seemed to me that to know something of this must give a 
greater interest to the book I am mvitmg the reader to read. 
Damd Copperfield is m great part autobiographical, but 
Dickens was wntmg a novel, not an autobiography, and 

* Una Pope-Hennessy Charles Dtckem 
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though he drew much of his matenal from his own life he 
made such use of it as smted his purpose For the rest he fell 
back on his fertile imagmation Mr Micawber and Dora, as I 
have already remarked, were drawn after his father and 
his first love, Mana Beadnell, Agnes partly from his idealized 
memories of Mary Hogarth and partly after her sister Georgy 
David Copperfield at the age of ten was put to work by his 
wicked stepfather, as Charles Dickens was by hts father, and 
suffered m the same way from the “degradation” of having to 
mix with boys of his own age whom he did not consider his 
social equals 

David Copperfield tells his story himself This is a device 
that novelists have often used It has its advantages ancPSHS^ 
advantages One advantage is that it forces the author to keep 
to the thread of his narrative, he can only tell you what he 
has himself seen, heard or done It served Dickens well since 
his plots were apt to be complicated and confused, and the 
reader’s mterest was sometimes diverted to characters and m- 
adents that had no bearing on the course of the story In 
Davtd Copperfield there is only one major digression, and that 
is the account of Dr. Strong’s relations with his wife, her 
mother and his wife’s cousm it does not concern David and 
is m Itself tedious The device has the other advantage of lend- 
ing vensimihtude to the story and enhstmg your sympathy 
with the narrator. You may approve of him or disapprove of 
him, but he concentrates your attention on himself and so 
compels your sympathy. 

A disadvantage of the device is liiat the narrator, who is 
also the hero, cannot without immodesty tell you that he is 
ha ndsome and attractive, he is apt to seem vainglonous when 
he relates his doughty deeds and stupid when he fails to see, 
what IS obvious to the reader, that the herome loves hun. A 
greater disadvantage, and one that no authors of this sort of 
novel have been able entirely to surmount, is that the hero- 
narrator, the central character, is hkely to appear pallid m 
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comparison with the persons he comes m contact with I have 
asked myself why this should be, and the only explanation I 
can suggest is that the author, since the hero is hunself^ees 
him from the mside, subjectively, and telhng what he’sees, 
gives him the confusions, the weaknesses, the mdecisions he 
feels m himself, whereas he sees the other characters from the 
outside, objectively, through his imagination, and if he is an 
author with Dickens’ pecuhar gifts, he sees them with a dra- 
matic intensity, with an unfading sense of fun, with a keen 
eye for their oddity, and so makes them stand out with a 
vividness that overshadows his portrait of himself 

Dickens did all he could to excite the reader’s sympathy for 
his hero, and mdeed on the celebrated journey to Dover when 
he ran away to seek the protection of his aunt Betsey Trot- 
wood, an admirable character, he loads his dice somewhat 
extravagantly One cannot be but surprised that the httle boy 
should have been such a mnny as to let everyone he came 
across rob and cheat hrai After all, he had been m the factory 
for some months and had wandered about London early and 
late, he had lived with the Micawbers and pawned their bits 
and pieces for them, and had visited them at the Marshalsea, 
one would have thought that if he were the bright boy he is 
descnbed to be, even at that tender age he would have acquired 
some knowledge of the world and enough sharpness to fend 
for himself. But throughout David Copperfield shows himself 
sadly mcompetent He continues to allow hunself to be robbed 
and cheated He never seems able to cope with a difficulty His 
■^keakness with Dora, his lack of common sense m dealmg with 
the ordmary problems of domestic life, are really almost more 
than one can bear, and he is so obtjjse that he does not guess 
that Agnes is m love with him. I cannot persuade myself that 
in the end he became the successful novelist we are told he 
did If he wrote novels, I suspect they were more hke the 
novels of Mrs Henry Wood than the novels of Charles 
Dickens It is strange that his creator should have given him 
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none of his own dnve, vitahty and exuberance. David was 
jfem and good looking, and he had charm, or he would not 
have attracted the affection of almost everyone he encoun- 
tered, he was honest, kindly and conscientious, but he was 
surely a bit of a fool He remains the least mterestmg person 
in the book. 

But that doesn’t matter it is filled with characters of the 
most astonishing variety, vividness and ongmahty They are 
not realistic and yet they abound with life There never were 
such people as the Micawbers, Peggotty and Barkis, Traddles, 
Betsey Trotwood and Mr Dick, Uriah Heep and his mother 
They are fantastic inventions of Dickens’ exultant imagma- 
tion, but they have so much vigor, they are so consistent, they 
are presented with so much vensimihtude and with so much 
conviction, that you believe m them They are extravagant, 
but not unreal, and when you have once come to know them 
you can never quite forget them The most remarkable of them 
IS, of course, Mr Micawber He never fails you Dickens has 
been blamed, to my mind unjustly, for makmg him end up as 
a respectable magistrate m Austraha, and some cntics have 
thought that he should have remained reckless and improvident 
to the last page Australia was a sparsely settled country, Mr 
Micawber was a man of fine presence, of some education and 
of grandiloquent address I do not see why m that environ- 
ment and with those advantages he should not have attained 
an official posiaon I am less willmg to beheve that he would 
have been ingemcfus enough and secret enough to discover the 
villainy of Uriah Heep 

» Dickens never hesitated to make use of coincidence when it 
srfited his story, and was not bothered by the necessity the 
modem novelist is under to make events not only likely, but 
so far as possible, mevitable Readers then accepted the gross- 
est improbabihties widiout tummg a hair, and such was 
Dickens’ intensity, so great his narrative skill, one is prepared 
to accept them to this day Davtd Copperfield abounds in co- 
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inadences. When Steerforth returns to England and his ship 
IS wrecked on the sands of Yarmouth, who should have gone 
there just then to see some friends but David!* Dickens was 
quite skilful enough to have avoided this shockmg improba- 
bihty if he had wanted to He didn’t, because it gave him the 
opportumty for a stnkmg scene 

Though Dceotd Copperfield has fewer of the melodramatic 
incidents than Dickens was m the habit of usmg m his novels, 
It must be admitted that certam of the characters smack of 
what used to be called transpontme melodrama Uriah Keep, 
for mstance, but for all that he is a powerful, homfymg figure 
admirably portrayed, a lesser creation, Steerforth’s servant, has 
a mysterious, smister quahty which sends cold shivers down 
one’s back The most bafilmg character of this type is to my 
mind Rosa Darde She has generally been looked upon as a 
failure I have a notion that Dickens meant to make greater 
use of her m his story than he did, and I suspect (^without any 
evidence) that if he did not do so it was because he feared to 
offend his pubhc I have asked myself whether Steerforth had 
not been her lover and whether her hatred of him was not 
mmgled with a hungry, jealous love J cannot see what else 
could have caused her to treat Little Em’ly (a stagey figure 
who, to my mind, only got what she asked for) with such 
callous brutahty. 

Dickens wrote. “Of all my books I like this one best, like 
many fond parents I have my favourite child and his name is 
David Copperfield ” An author is not alwajTS a good judge of 
his ovra work, but m this case Dickens’ judgment was sound. 
Matthew Arnold and Ruskm considered it his best novel and 
I thmk we may agree with them If we do, we shall be in 
pretty good company 
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and THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV. 


F yodc® DOSTOEVSKY was bom m 1821 His father, a sur- 
geon at the Hospital of St Mary m Moscow, was a mem- 
ber of the nobility, a fact to which the novelist seems to 
have attached importance, since he was distressed when on his 
condemnation his rank, such as it was, was taken away from 
him, and on his release from prison he pressed influential 
friends to have it restored to him But nobihty in Russia was 
different from what it is m other European countnes, it could 
be acquired, for mstance, by reachmg a certain modest rank 
m the government service and appears to have had httle more 
significance than to set you apart from the peasant and the 
tradesman and to allow you to look upon yourself as a gentle- 
man. In pomt of fact Dostoevsky’s family belonged to the 
white collar class of poor professional men His father was a 
stern man He deprived himself not only of luxury, but even 
of comfort m order to give his seven cMdren a good educa- 
tion, and from their earhest years he taught them that they 
must accustom themselves to hardship and misfortune to pre- 
pare themselves for the duties and obhgations of life. They 
lived crowded together in the two or three rooms at the hos- 
pital which wefe the doctor’s quarters They were never 
allowed to go out alone, they were given no pocket money, 
they had no fnends The doctor had some pnvate practice 
besides his hospital salary, and m course of tune acquired a 
gmgll property some hundred miles from Moscow and here, 
from then on, mother and children spent the summer It was 
their first taste of freedom 

When Dostoevsky was sixteen his mother died, and his 
father took his two eider sons, Michael and Fyodor, to St. 
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Petersburg to put them to school at the Mihtary Engmeenng 
Academy Michael, the elder, was rejected on account of his 
poor physique, and Fyodor was thus parted from the only 
person he cared for He was lonely and unhappy His father 
either would not or could not send him money, and he was 
unable to buy such necessities of life as books and boots, or 
even pay the regular charges of the institution The doctor, 
havmg settled his elder sons and parked three other children 
with an aunt m Moscow, gave up his practice and retired 
with his two youngest daughters to his property m the coun- 
try He took to drink He had been severe with his children, 
he was brutal with his serfs, and one day they murdered him 
This was m 1839 Fyodor worked well, though without 
enthusiasm, and having completed his term at the Academy 
was appointed to the Engmeenng Department of the Mmistry 
of War What with his share of his father’s estate and his 
salary, he had now five thousand rubles a year He rented an 
apartment, conceived an expensive passion for bilhards, flung 
money away nght and left, and when a year later he resigned 
his commission because he found service m the Engmeenng 
Department “as dull as potatoes” he was deeply m debt He 
remamed m debt nil the last years of his hfe He was an m- 
corngible spendthrift His thriftlessness drove him to despair, 
but he never acquired the self-control to resist his capnces. 
It has been suggested by one of his biographers that his want 
of self-confidence was to an extent responsible for his habit 
of squandering money, smce it gave him ar*paKmg sense of 
power and so gratified his vamty It will be seen later to 
what momfymg straits his unhappy faihng reduced him 
While sull at the Academy Dostoevsky had begun a novel 
and now, having decided to earn his hvmg as a writer, he fin- 
ished It It was called Poor Folk He knew no one in the literary 
world, but an acquamtance, Gngorovich by name, knew a 
man, Nekrasov, who was proposmg to start a review, and of- 
fered to show him the story. One day Dostoevsky came home 
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late He had spent the evening reading his novel to a friend 
and discussing it with him. At four m the mormng he walked 
home He felt he could not go to bed, and sat at the open 
wmdow, lookmg at the mght He was startled by a rmg “It 
was Grigorovich and Nekrasov' Rushmg into the room in 
transports and almost in tears they embraced me agam and 
agam ” They had begun to read the book, takmg it in turns to 
read aloud, and when they had finished decided, late though 
It was, to seek Dostoevsky out “Never mmd if he is asleep,” 
they said to one another, “let us wake him This thmg tran- 
scends sleep ” Nekrasov took the manuscnpt next day to 
Behnsky, the most important cnoc of the tune, and he was as 
enthusiastic as had been the other two The novel was pub- 
lished, and Dostoevsky found himself famous. 

He did not take success weL A certam Madame Panaev- 
Golovachev has descnbed the impression he made when he 
was brought to her apartment “At the first glance one could 
perceive that the newcomer was a young man of an extremely 
nervous and impressionable temperament Short and thm, he 
had fair hair, an unhealthy complexion, small grey eyes which 
wandered uneasily from object to object and pale hps which 
mamtamed a restless twitfihing Almost everyone present was 
known to him, yet he seemed bashful, and took no part m the 
general conversation, even though successive members of the 
company tned to draw him out, to bamsh his reserve, and to 
make him feel that he was a member of our circle. After that 
evemng, however, he came frequently to see us, and his re- 
straint began to wear off- he even took to . . . engagmg m 
.disputes m which sheer contradictorme^ seemed to impel him 
to give everyone the he. The truth was that his youthfulness 
combmed with his nervous temperament to depnve him of all 
self-control, and to lead him to over-parade his presumption 
and conceit as a writer. That is to say, dazed with his sudden 
and brilhant entry mto the hterary arena, and overwhelmed 
with the praises of the great ones m the world of letters, he. 
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like most over-impressionable spirits, could not conceal his 
tnumph over young htterateurs whose entry had been of a 
more modest order Through his captiousness and his 
tone of overweemng pnde, he showed that he considered him- 
self to be immeasurably superior to his compamons 
Particularly did Dostoevsky suspect all and sundry of attempt- 
mg to pooh-pooh his talent, and smce he discerned in every 
guileless word a desire to behtde his work, and to affront him 
personally, it was m a mood of seething resentment which 
yearned to pick a quarrel, to vent upon his fancied detractors 
the whole measure of spleen that was chokmg his breast that 
he used to visit our house ” * 

Not an easy guest and not an engagmg character On the 
strength of his success he signed contracts to write a novel 
and a number of stories With the advances he received he 
proceeded to lead so dissipated a life that his friends remon- 
strated with him He quarreled with them, even with Behn- 
sky, who had done so much for him, because he was not 
convinced of “the punty of his admiration,” for he had per- 
suaded himself that he was a gemus and the greatest of Rus- 
sian writers His debts increased and he, was obhged to work 
with haste He had long suffered from an obscure nervous 
disorder, and now, falhng ill, feared he was gomg mad or fall- 
ing mto a consumption The stories written m these circum- 
stances were failures, and the novel proved unreadable The 
people who had so extravagantly praised him now attacked 
him, and the opimon was general that he wa^ written out 

But his hterary career was suddenly brought to an end He 
had jomed a group of young men, imbued with the socialistic, 
notions then current m Western Europe, who were bent upon 
certam measures of reform, especially with the emancipation 
of the serfs and the abohtion of censorship; they were harmless 
enough and seem to have done httle more than meet once a 

• Quoted by Soloviev Dostoievsky, Hts Life and Literary Activsty trans- 
lated by C J Hogarth 
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week to discuss their ideas, but the pohce had the group 
under surveillance, and one day they were arrested and taken 
to the Fortress of Peter-Paul They were tried and condemned 
to be shot One winter mormng they were taken to the place 
of execution, but as the soldiers prepared to carry out the sen- 
tence, a messenger arrived to say that the penalty was com- 
muted to penal servitude m Sibena Dostoevsky was sentenced 
to four years’ imprisonment at Omsk, after which he was to 
serve as a common soldier When he was taken back to the 
Fortress of Peter-Paul he wrote the followmg letter to his 
brother Michael 

“Today the 22nd of December, we were aU taken to Seme- 
novsky Square There the death sentence was read to us, we 
were given the Cross to kiss, the dagger was broken over our 
heads, and our funeral toilet (white shirts) was made. Then 
three of us were put standing before the palisades for the 
execution of the death sentence I was sixth m the row, we 
were called up by groups of three, and so I was m the second 
group, and had not more than a moment to live I thought of 
you, my brother, and of yours, in that last moment you alone 
were m my mmd, theji first I learnt how very much I love you, 
my beloved brother’ I had time to embrace Plestcheiv and 
Dourov, who stood near me, and to take my leave of them. 
Fi nall y, retreat was sounded, those who were bound to the 
palisades were brought back, and it was read to us that His 
Imperial Majesty granted us our hves Then the final sentences 
were recited Pakn alone is fully pardoned He has been trans- 
ferred to the hne with the same rank ” 

In one of his best books Dostoevsky has described the hor- 
rors of his life m prison One point is worthy of remark He 
notes that withm two hours of arriving a newcomer would 
find himself at home with the other convicts and live on fa- 
miliar terms with them “But with a gentleman, a nobleman, 
thmgs were different No matter how unassuming and good- 
tempered and mtelhgent he imght be, he would to the end re- 
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mam a person unanimously hated and despised, and never un- 
derstood and still more, never trusted No one would ever 
come to look upon him as a fnend or a comrade, and though, 
as the years went on, he might at least attain the pomt of 
ceasing to serve as a butt for insult, he would still be power- 
less to hve his own hfe, or to get nd of the torturing thought 
that he was lonely and a stranger ” 

Now Dostoevsky was not such a great gendeman as aU that, 
his origms were as humble as his life, but for his brief period 
of glory, had been poverty-stricken Dourov, his friend and 
fellow-pnsoner, was loved by all It looks very much as though 
Dostoevsky’s lonehness and the suffermg it caused him were 
m part at least occasioned by his own defects of character, his 
conceit, his egoism, his suspiaousness and his quarrelsomeness 
But his lonehness, amid hundreds of compamons, drove hun 
back on himself “Through this spiritual isolation,” he writes, 
“I gained an opportumty of reviewmg my past hfe, of dissect- 
mg It down to the pettiest detail, of probing my heretofore 
existence, and of judgmg myself stncdy and mexorably ” The 
New Testament was the only book he was allowed to possess, 
and he read it incessandy Its influence on him was profound. 
From then on he preached and (asTar as bus wilful nature 
perrmtted) practiced humihty and the necessity of suppressmg 
the human desires of normal men, “Before all thmgs humble 
yourself,” he wrote, “consider what your past hfe has been, 
consider what you may be able to eflFect m the future, consider 
how great a mass of meanness and pettmess and turpitude hes 
lurkmg at the bottom of your soul ” Prison cowed his over- 
weenmg, imperious spirit He left it a revolutionary no longer, , 
but a firm upholder of the authority of the crown and the 
established order. He left it also an epileptic 
When his term of impnsonment came to an end he was sent 
to complete his sentence as a private in a small garrison town 
in Siberia It was a hard hfe, but he accepted its pains as part 
of the punishment he merited for his crime, for he had come 
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to the conclusion that his nuld activities for reform were sm- 
ful, and he wrote to his brother “I do not complain, this is 
my cross and I have deserved it” In 1856 through the mter- 
cession of an old schoolfellow he was raised from the ranks 
and his life became more tolerable He made fnends, and he 
fell in love The object of his affections was a certam Maria 
Dmitnevna Isaeva, wife of a pohtical deportee who was dying 
of drmk and consumption and mother of a young son, she is 
descnbed as a rather pretty blonde of middle height, very thin, 
passionate and exdtee Little seems to be known of her, except 
that she was of a nature as suspicious, as jealous and as self- 
tormenting as was Dostoevsky himself He became her lover. 
But after some time Isaev, her husband, was moved from the 
village in which Dostoevsky was stationed to another frontier 
post some four hundred miles away and there died Dostoev- 
sky wrote and proposed marriage The widow hesitated, partly 
because they were both destitute and partly because she had 
lost her heart to a “high-mmded and sympathetic” young 
teacher called Vergunov and had become his mistress. 
Dostoevsky, deeply in love, was frantic with jealousy, but 
with his passion for.laceratmg himself and perhaps with his 
novelist’s passion for seeing himself as a character of fiction, 
he did a charactensnc thmg Declarmg Vergunov to be dearer 
to hi m than a brother, he besought one of his fnends to send 
him money so as to make it possible for Mana Isaeva to marry 
her lover 

He was able; 'however, to play the part of a man with a 
breakmg heart sacnficmg himself to the happmess of his well- 
beloved without senous consequences, for the widow had an 
eye to the mam chance. Vergunov, though “high-mmded and 
sympathetic,” was penniless, whereas Dostoevsky was now an 
officer, his pardon could not be long delayed, and there was 
no rejaon why he should not again wnte successful books 
The couple were married m 1857 They had no money, and 
Dostoevsky had borrowed till he could borrow no more. He 
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turned again to literature, but as an ex-convict he had to get 
permission to pubhsh, and this was not easy Nor was married 
hfe In fact it was very unsatisfactory, which Dostoevsky 
ascribed to his wife’s suspicious, painfully fanciful nature It 
escaped his notice that he was himself as impatient, irritable, 
neurotic and unsure of himself as he had been in the first flush 
of success He began various pieces of fiction, put them aside, 
began others and in the end produced httle and that little of 
no importance 

In 1859, as the result of his appeals and by the influence of 
friends, he succeeded m getting back to St Petersburg Ernest 
Simmons m his book on Dostoevsky justly remarks that the 
means he employed to regain his freedom were abject “He 
wrote patnotic poems, one celebrating the birthday of the 
Dowager Empress Alexandra, another on the coronation of 
Alexander II, and a threnody on the death of Nicholas I 
Begging letters were addressed to people in power and to the 
new Tsar himself In them he protests that he adores the young 
monarch whom he describes as a sun shimng on the just and 
the unjust ahke, and he declares that he is ready to give up 
his hfe for him The crime for which fie was convicted he 
readily confesses to, but msists that h6 has repented and is now 
suffermg for opmions that he had abandoned ” 

He settled down m the capital with his wife and stepson, and 
together with his brother Michael started a hterary jotimal 
It was called Time and for it he wrote The House of the Dead 
and The Insulted and Injured It was a success, and for the 
next two years his circumsGinces were easy In 1862, leavmg 
the magazme m charge of Michael, he visited Western Europe . 
He was not pleased with it. He found Pans “a most bormg 
town,” and its people money-grubbing and small-mmded He 
was shocked by the misery of the London poor and the hypo- 
critical respectabihty of the well-to-do. He went to Italy, but 
he was not interested in art, and he spent a week in Florence 
readmg the four volumes of Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables. 
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He returned to Russia without seeing Rome or Vemce His 
wife had contracted tuberculosis and was now a chrome m- 
valid 

Some months before he went abroad Dostoevsky, being 
then forty, had made the acquaintance of a young woman 
who brought a short story for publication in his journal Her 
name was Polina Suslova She was twenty, a virgm and hand- 
some, but to show that her views were advanced she bobbed 
her hair and wore dark glasses After Dostoevsky’s return to 
St Petersburg they became lovers Then, owmg to an unfortu- 
nate article by one of his contributors, the magazine was sup- 
pressed and he decided to go abroad agam The reason he gave 
was to get treatment for his epilepsy, which had for some time 
been growing worse, but this was only an excuse, he wanted 
to go to Wiesbaden to gamble, for he had invented a system 
to break the bank, and he had made a date with Pohna Suslova 
in Paris He borrowed money from the Fund for Needy Au- 
thors and set out 

At Wiesbaden he lost much of his money and tore himself 
from the tables only because his passion for Polina Suslova 
was stronger than his passion for gambhng They had arranged 
to go to Rome together, but while waitmg for him the emanci- 
pated young lady had had a short affair with a Spamsh medical 
student, she was upset when he walked out on her, a proceed- 
ing women are not apt to take with equanimity, and refused 
to resume her relations with Dostoevsky. He accepted the 
situation and proposed that they should go to Italy “as brother 
.and sister,” and to this, bemg presumably at a loose end, she 
consented The arrangement, compheated by the fact that 
they were so short of money they had on occasion to pawn 
their kmckknacks, was not a success, and after some weeks 
of “lacerations” they parted Dostoevsky went back to Russia. 
He found his wife dying Six months later she died He wrote 
as follows to a friend 
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My wife, the being who adored me, and whom I loved be- 
yond measure, expired at Moscow, whither she had removed 
a year before her death of consumption I followed her thither 
and never once throughout that wmter left her bedside. . . 
My friend, she loved me beyond measure, and I returned her 
affection to a degree transcendmg all expression, yet our jomt 
life was not a happy one Some day, when I meet you, I will 
tell you the whole story. But for the present let me confine 
myself to saymg that, apart from the fact that we hved un- 
happily together, we should never have lost our mutual love 
for one another, but have become more attached m propor- 
tion to our misery This may seem to you strange, yet it is 
but the truth She was the best, the noblest, woman that I have 
ever known . 

Dostoevsky somewhat exaggerated his devotion Durmg 
that wmter he went twice to St Petersburg m connection with 
a new magazme he had started with his brother It was no 
longer hberal m tendency, as Tme had been, and it failed 
Michael died after a short lUness, leaving twenty-five thousand 
rubles of debts, and Dostoevsky found himself obhged to sup- 
port his widow and children, his mistress and her child. He 
borrowed ten thousand rubles from a nch aunt, but by 1865 
had to declare himself bankrupt He owed sixteen thousand 
rubles on note of hand and five thousand on the secunty of 
his word alone. His creditors were troublesome, and to escape 
from them he agam borrowed money from the Fimd for 
Needy Authors and got an advance on a novel which he con- 
tracted to dehver by a certam date Thus pro’Wded, he went to 
Wiesbaden to try his luck once more at the tables and to meet 
Pohna Suslova He offered her marriage, but such love as she' 
had had for him was now turned to hatred One may sur mis e 
that she had become his mistress because he was a well-known 
author and as the editor of a magazme might be of use to her 
But the magazme was dead. His appearance had always been 
insignificant, and now he was forty-five, bald and epileptic 
It is understandable that his sexual pretensions exasperated her 
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beyond endurance, for nothing makes a woman more impa- 
tient than the desire of a man to whom she is not physicdly 
attracted, and she left him to go back to Pans He lost all his 
money at the tables and was obhged to pawn his watch He 
had to sit quietly m his room so as not to get up an appetite 
which he had not the means to satisfy He began another book, 
under the lash, he says, and of necessity and against time He 
was penmless, ill and wretched. The book he was writmg 
under these conditions was Crtme md Fumshment 

Desperately m need of cash, he apphed to everyone he 
knew, even to Turgenev, with whom he had quarreled and 
whom he both hated and despised, but he took his money and 
with It returned to Russia But while still at work on Crme 
and Fumshment he remembered that he had contracted to 
deliver a book by a certain date By the imquitous agreement 
he had signed, if he did not do so the publisher had the nght 
to issue eveiythmg he wrote for the following nme years 
without paymg him a penny Some bright person suggested 
that he should employ a stenographer, this he did and in 
twenty-six days finished a novel called The Gambler. The 
stenographer was twenty, but homely; she was, however, ef- 
ficient, practical, patient, devoted and admirmg, and early in 
the year 1867 he marned her His relations, fearmg that he 
would not thenceforward help them as much as before, were 
displeased, and treated his young wife so badly that she per- 
suaded him to leave Russia once more. He was again heavily 
m debt. 

This tune he stayed away four years At first Anna Gn- 
gonevna, for such was his wife’s name, found hfe difiicult with 
the celebrated author. His epilepsy grew worse He was ir- 
ritable, thoughtless and vam. He renewed his correspondence 
with Polina Suslova, which did not conduce to poor Anna’s 
peace of mind, but being a young woman of uncommon good 
sense she kept her dissatisfaction to herself They went to 
Baden-Baden, and there he again began to gamble He agam 
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lost all he had and as usual wrote to everyone likely to help 
for money and more money, and whenever it arrived slunk 
off to the tables to lose it They pawned whatever they had of 
value, they moved mto cheaper and cheaper lodgmgs, and 
sometimes had hardly enough to eat Anna Grigorievna was 
pregnant Here is a bit of one of his letters he had just won 
four thousand francs 

“Anna Grigorievna begged me to be content with the four 
thousand francs, and to leave at once But there was a chance, 
so easy and possible to remedy everything And the examples^ 
Besides one’s own personal winnmgs, one sees every day oth- 
ers winnmg 20,000 and 30,000 francs (one does not see those 
who lose) Are there saints m the world? Money is more nec- 
essary to me than to them I staked more than I lost I began to 
lose my last resources, enragmg myself to fever point I lost 
I pawned my clothes, Anna Gngonevna has pawned every- 
thmg that she has, her last trmkets (What an angel’ ) How 
she consoled me, how she weaned m that accursed Baden m 
our two httle rooms above the forge where we had to take 
refuge' At last, no more, eveiythmg was lost. (Oh, those Ger- 
mans are vile They are all, without exception, usurers, scoun- 
drels and rascals The propnetor, knowing that we had no- 
where to go ttdl we received money, raised his pnces ) At last 
we had to escape and leave Baden ” 

His first child was born at Geneva, and Dostoevsky was en- 
chanted But he continued to gamble He was bitterly re- 
pentant because his weakness lost the money which would 
have provided his vnfe and child with the necessities they so 
badly needed This, however, did not prevent him from re- ' 
tummg to the gamblmg house whenever he had a few francs 
m his pocket After three months, to his mtense gnef, the child 
died Anna Gngonevna was agam pregnant, but he felt he 
could never love another child as passionately as the httle girl 
he had lost Cnme and fumshment had been a great success, 
and he was already at work on another book It was called 
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The Idiot His publisher sent him two hundred rubles a 
month, but this id not prevent him from bemg in contm- 
ual straits, and he was contmually askmg for further ad- 
vances The Idiot failed to please and he started on yet another 
short novel. The Eternal Husband, and then on a long one 
called m English The Possessed Meanwhile, accordmg to cir- 
cumstances, which I take it to mean when they had exhausted 
theur credit, Dostoevsky, his wife and child moved from place 
to place But they were homesick He had never overcome 
his dislike of Europe He was untouched by the culture and 
distmction of Pans, the genmthchkeit, the music of Germany, 
the splendor of the Alps, the deep, but smihng beauty of the 
lakes of Switzerland, the gracious lovelmess of Tuscany and 
that treasury of art which is Florence He found Western 
civ iliza tion bourgeois, decadent and corrupt, and convinced 
himself of its approachmg dissolution “I am becoming dull 
and narrow here,” he wrote from Milan, “and am losmg touch 
with Russia I lack the Russian air and the Russian people ” He 
felt he could never finish The Possessed unless he went back 
to Russia Anna was pmmg to go home But they had no 
money, and Dostoevsky’s publisher had already advanced 
more than the book coulS be expected to earn In desperation 
Dostoevsky appealed to him agam The first two numbers had 
already appeared m a magazme and, faced with the fear of 
gettmg no further mstalments, he sent money for the fares. 
The Dostoevskys returned to St Petersburg 

This was m 1871 Dostoevsky was fifty and had ten more 
years to hve. 

• He was become a passionate Slavophil and looked to Russia 
to save the world The Possessed was received with favor, and 
its attack on the young radicals of the day brought its author 
fnends m reactionary circles They thought he could be made 
use of m the government’s struggle against reform and offered 
him the well-paid editorship of a paper called The Citizen, 
which was officially supported He held it for a year and then 
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resigned owing to a disagreement with his employer over a 
proposal which, reactionary though he now too was, proved 
more than he could swallow But by this time the good and 
practical Anna had started a publishing busmess of her own 
and brought out editions of her husband’s works so profitably 
that for the rest of his life he was released from want His re- 
mammg years can be passed over very briefly. Under the title 
of The Journal of an Author he wrote a number of occasional 
essays They were immensely successful, and he came to look 
upon himself as a teacher and a prophet. This is a role which 
few writers have been dismclmed to play. He wrote a novel 
called A Bjm Youth and finally The Brothers Karamazov. 
Kbs fame had mcreased, and when he died, rather suddenly, 
in i88i, he was esteemed by many the greatest writer of his 
time. His funeral is said to have been the occasion for “one of 
the most remarkable demonstrations of pubhc feelmg ever 
witnessed in the Russian capital ” 

I have tried to relate the main facts of Dostoevsky’s hfe 
without comment The impression one receives is of a smgu- 
larly unanuable character. Vamty is an occupational disease of 
artists, whether writers, pamters, musicians or actors, but Dos- 
toevsky’s was outrageous It seems never to have occurred to 
him that anyone could have enough of heanng him talk about 
himself and his works With this was combined, necessarily 
maybe, that lack of self-confidence which is now called the 
inferiority complex It was perhaps on this account that he 
was so openly contemptuous of his fellow writers A man of 
prmaple would hardly have been reduced by the expenence 
of prison to such a miserable submission; but though he ac~ 
cepted his sentence as the due punishment for his sm m resist- 
ing authority, this did not prevent him from domg all he 
could to get It remitted. It hardly seems logical I have related 
before to what depths of self-abasement he descended m his 
appeals to persons of power and influence He was utterly 
lackmg in self-control, but it may be that this should be 
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ascnbed to the epilepsy from which he so severely suffered, 
in which case he cannot be held responsible for it. Neither 
prudence nor common decency served to restrain him when 
he was m the grip of passion So when his wife was d)nng he 
abandoned her to follow Pohna Suslova to Pans and only re- 
jomed her when that emanapated young woman threw him 
over But his weakness is nowhere more manifest than in his 
mama for gambhng It reduced him time after time to destitu- 
tion In Geneva he was obhged to borrow sums of five and 
ten francs to buy food for himself and his wife 
The reader will remember that to fulfil a contract he wrote 
a short novel called The Gcanbler It is not a good one, but it 
IS mteresting m that the herome, Pohna Alexandrovna, was 
apparently suggested by Pohna Suslova, and offers an early 
sketch of a type, the woman whose love is corrangled with 
hatred, which he drew with greater elaboration in later books 
It has the added mterest that m it Dostoevsky very acutely 
descnbes the feelmgs he knew so well which seize the unfor- 
tunate victim of the gambler’s passion, and after you have 
read it you understand how it came about that notwithstand- 
ing the humiliations it caused him, the misery to him and those 
he loved, the dishonorable proceedings it occasioned (when he 
got money from the Fund for Needy Authors it was to en- 
able him to write, not to gamble), the constant need to apply 
to fnends, already weaned of providmg him with money, not- 
withstandmg everything he could not resist the temptation 
He was an exhibitionist, as to a greater or a less extent are all 
those who, whatever art they practice, have the creative in- 
.stinct, and he has descnbed vividly the way m which a run 
of luck may gratify the discreditable tendency The onlookers 
crowd round and stare at the fortunate gambler as though he 
were a superior bemg. They wonder and admire He is the 
center of attention Balm to the unhappy man cursed with a 
morbid diffidence’ When he wins it gives him an mtoxicating 
sense of power, he feels himself the master of his fate, for his 
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cleverness, his intuition are so infalhble that he can control 
chance. 

‘T have only for once to show will power and in one hour 
I can transform my destiny,” he makes his gambler exclaim 
“The great thing is will power. Only remember what hap- 
pened to me seven months ago at Roulettenburg just before 
my final failure Oh' it was a remarkable mstance of determi- 
nation I had lost everytiung then, everything I was go- 
ing out of the Casino, I looked, there was still one gulden in 
my waistcoat pocket ‘Then I shall have something for dm- 
ner,’ I thought But after I had gone a hundred paces I changed 
my mind and went back I staked that gulden, . . . and there 
really is something pecuhar in the feeling when, alone in a 
strange land, far from home and from friends, not knowmg 
whether you wdl have anythmg to eat that day — ^you stake 
your last gulden, your very last I won, and twenty minutes 
later I went out of the Casino, having a hundred and seventy 
gulden m my pocket That’s a fact That’s what the last gulden 
can sometimes do And what if I had lost heart then!* What 
if I had not dared to nsk it!*” 

Dostoevsky’s life was written by a certam Strakhov, an old 
friend of his, and in connection with tins work he wrote a 
letter to Tolstoy which Aylmer Maude has pnnted m his bi- 
ography of that author and wbch, with some omissions, I now 
give m his translation 

“All the time I was writing I had to fight against a feehng of 
disgust and tried to suppress my bad feehngs, . I cannot 
regard Dostoevsky as a good or happy man He was bad, de- 
bauched, full of envy AU his hf e long he was a prey to pas- ^ 
sions that would have rendered him ridiculous and miserable 
had he been less mtelhgent or less wicked I was vividly aware 
of these feehngs while writing his biography In Switzerland, 
in my presence, he treated his servant so badly that the man 
revolted and said to him ‘But I too am a man'’ I remember 
how I was struck by those words which reflected the ideas 
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current m free Switzerland about the nghts of man and were 
addressed to one who was always preachmg sentiments of hu- 
mamty to the rest of mankmd Such scenes were of constant 
occurrence, he could not control his temper . . the worst 
of It was that he prided himself on the fact that he never re- 
pented of his dirty actions Dirty acnons attracted him and he 
gloned m the fact Viskovatov (a professor) told me how 
Dostoevsky had boasted of having outraged a little girl at the 
bathhouse, who had been brought to him by her governess. 

. With all this he was given to a sort of mawkish sentimen- 
tality and to high-flown humamtarian dreams, and it is these 
dreams, his literary message and the tendency of his writings, 
which endear hun to us In a word, all these novels endeavor 
to exculpate their author, they show that the most hide- 
ous villainies can exist side by side with the noblest senti- 
ments ” 

It IS true that his sentimentality was mawkish and his hu- 
manitananism bootless He had small acquaintance with the 
“people” to whom, as opposed to the mtelligentsia, he looked 
for the regeneration of Russia, and he had little sympathy with 
their hard and bitter lot He violently attacked the radicals 
who sought to alleviate it The remedy he offered to the 
frightful misery of the poor “was to idealize their suffenngs 
and make out of it a way of hfe Instead of practical reforms, 
he offered them religious and mystical consolation ” * 

The story of the violation of the httle girl has given pain to 
Dostoevsky’s aAnirers, and they have discredited it Strakhov’s 
account is obviously based on hearsay, but to confirm it is a 
, report that, overcome by remorse, Dostoevsky told it to an 
old friend who advised him by way of penance to confess it 
to the man whom he hated most m the world, whereupon he 
related it to Turgenev But for all that it may not be true Of 
course it is a fact that the theme crops up m his works with 
persKtence, and a suppressed chapter m The Possessed k said 
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to have dealt vnth it. But that is no proof diat he actually 
committed the ugly action It may well have been a delusion 
connected with his epilepsy, a delusion so strong that it filled 
him with a sense of guilt, or it may be that, hke many another 
novehst, he made a character commit a crime for which he 
had an unfortunate mchnation, but could not bnng himself to 
commit* 

Dostoevsky was vam, suspicious, quarrelsome, cnngmg, 
selfish, boastful, unrehable, mconsiderate, narrow and m- 
tolerant But that is not the whole story While in prison 
he had learned that men may commit crimes of murder, lust 
or theft, and yet have quahties of courage, generosity and of 
lovmg-kmdness towards their fellows He had learned that no 
man is all of a piece, but a hotchpotch of nobihty and base- 
ness, of vice and virtue Dostoevsky was the least censorious 
of men He was chantable He never refused money to a 
beggar or a fnend. When himself destitute he managed to 
scrape up somethmg to send to his sister-in-law and his 
brother’s mistress, to his worthless step-son and to the drunken 
good-for-nothmg, his younger brother Andrew They 
sponged on him as he sponged on others, and far from 
resenting it he seems only to have been sorry that he 
could not do more for them than he did He loved, admired 
and respected his wife Anna; he looked upon her as m every 
way supenor to himself, and it is touchmg to leam that dunng 
the four years of his absence abroad he was tormented by the 
fear that, alone with him, she would grow bored. He had a 
loving heart, and he craved to be loved He could hardly 
bnng himself to beheve that he had at last found someone who, , 
notwithstandmg his defects, of which he was only too con- 
scious, loved him devotedly. Anna gave him the happiest years 
of his life. 

Such was the man. But that was only the man There is a 
dichotomy between the man and the -writer, and I can thmk 
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of no one in which it has been greater than it was m Dostoev- 
slgr. This dichotomy probably exists in all creative artists, but 
It IS more conspicuous m authors than m othem because their 
medium is words, and the contradiction between their be- 
havior and their commumcation is more shockmg Compare 
the beautiful idealism of Shelley, his passion for freedom and 
his hatred of mjustice, with his unfeehng selfishness and his 
callous mdiflFerence to the pain he caused I have no doubt 
that many a composer, many a painter has been as selfish and 
as callous as Shelley, but the beauty of his music, the beauty of 
his pictures, ravishes our senses and we are not offended by 
the discrepancy between his production and his conduct It 
may be that the creative gift, a normal faculty of childhood 
and early youth, if it persists after adolescence is a disease 
which can only flourish at the expense of normal human attri- 
butes and, just as the melon is sweetest when grown in pure 
manure, thrives best in a soil compounded of vicious traits. 

There was m Dostoevsky more than the vam, imtable, weak 
egotist his biographers depict There was the man who could 
create Alyosha, perhaps the most charmmg, sweet, gentle crea- 
ture m all fiction There was the man who could create the 

% 

samthke Father Zossima Alyosha was designed to be the cen- 
tral figure of Tie Brothers Karamazov as is plainly enough 
shown by the first sentence of the book; “Alexey Fyodoro- 
vitch Karamazov was the third son of Fyodor Pavlovitch 
Karamaz ov, a landowner well known m the district m his own 
day, and stJl remembered among us owing to his gloomy and 
tragic death, which happened thirteen years ago, and which 
I shall describe m its proper place ” Dostoevsky was too prac- 
ticed a novelist without mtention to have begun his book with 
a definite statement that marks Alyosha out But in the book 
as we have it he plays a subordmate role compared with that 
of his brothers Dimtri. and Ivan. He passes m and out of die 
story and seems to have litde influence on the persons who 
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play their part m it His own activity is concerned with a 
group of schoolboys whose doings, beyond showing Alyosha’s 
charm and loving kmdness, have nothmg to do with the de- 
velopment of the theme. 

The explanation is that The Brothers Karamazov, which 
runs m Mrs Garnett’s translation to 838 pages, is but a frag- 
ment of the novel Dostoevsky proposed to wnte He mtended 
m further volumes to continue the development of Alyosha, 
talong him through a number of vicissitudes, m which it is 
supposed he was to undergo the great expenence of sin and 
finally through suffermg achieve salvation But death pre- 
vented Dostoevsky from carrying out his intention, and The 
Brothers Karamazov remains a fragment It is nevertheless one 
of the greatest novels ever wntten and stands at the head of 
the small, wonderful group of works of fiction which apart 
from other novels, great as they may be, and of which two 
thnllmg examples are Wuthenng Heights and Moby Dick It 
is a very rich book and I should only do it an m)ustice if I at- 
tempted to discuss It summarily Dostoevsky had been ponder- 
mg over it a long time, and he took more pams with it than his 
financial difficulties had allowed him to,take with any novel 
smce his first, he put into it all his agOmzmg doubts, his eager- 
ness to beheve what his reason rejected and his anxious quest 
for the meanmg of life I can only tell the reader what not to 
expect, for he has no right to demand of an author what he has 
either not the power or the mtenoon to give hun. This is not a 
realistic book Dostoevsky’s gift of observation was small, 
and he did not seek verisimihtude The behavior of the char- 
acters is not to be judged by the ordinary standards of com-, 
mon hfe Their actions are wildly improbable and the moaves 
of them madly mconsequential They are not persons you 
recognize as you recognize the creatures of Jane Austen’s or 
Flaubert’s invention, they are persomfications of passions, 
pnde, lust, sensuahty, hate They are not copied from life and 
elaborated bv the author’s skill mto persons more significant 
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than life presents, but emanations of the author’s tortured, 
warped, morbid sensibihty But though not hfehke, they palpi- 
tate with hfe 

The Brothers Karamazov suffers from the prolixity which 
Dostoevsky knew was a fault m many of his other books, but 
of which he could not cure himself Even m a translation one 
can hardly fail to be conscious of the sloppiness of the wnting 
Dostoevsky was a great novelist, but a poor artist His sense of 
humor was elementary and Madame Hohlakov, who provides 
the comic rehef, is merely tiresome The three younger women 
Lise, Katerma Ivanovna and Grushenka are poorly individual- 
ized, all three are hysterical, spiteful and malevolent They 
want to dominate and torture the man they love and at the 
same time to submit themselves to him and suffer at his hands 
Their conduct is unaccountable In my brief account of Dos- 
toevsky’s life I have omitted to speak of two other women 
with whom he had relations more or less intimate, because, 
though they provided him with matenal that he made use of, 
their influence on his hfe was neghgible He was a sensualist 
and highly sexed, but I cannot persuade myself that he knew 
much about women He seems to have divided them summarily 
into two classes the meek self-sacrificing woman who is 
browbeaten, ill-treated and imposed upon, and the proud, 
dommeering woman who is passionate, cruel and vmdictive 
It is likely that here he had m mmd Pohna Suslova, whom he 
loved because the suffering she caused him, the mdigmties she 
heaped upon him, were the filhp he needed to satisfy his 
masochism 

The men are drawn with a firmer hand Old Karamazov, 
the besotted buffoon, is beautifully presented, his bastard son, 
Smerdyakov, is a masterpiece of the sinister, of Alyosha I 
have already briefly spoken The old rufiian had two other 
sons Dmitn is the sort of man whom the tolerant are apt to 
descnbe as his own worst enemy, he is a vulgar, drunken, 
boastful bully, recklessly extravagant and m no way pamctdar 
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how he gets the money to spend so foohshly, his idea of de- 
bauchery IS pathetically schoolboyish, and the descnption of 
the bmge he goes on with Grushenka is naive to the pomt of 
absurdity His prattle about his honor is merely disgustmg 
He is in a way the central character of the book, and that to 
my imnd is a defect, for he is so worthless a creature that you 
do not care what becomes of him He is supposed to be attrac- 
tive to women, as such men often are, but Dostoevsky has not 
shown what his attractiveness consists of There is one pomt m 
his behavior that has always struck me as sigmficant He takes 
money, money that he has stolen, to give to Grushenka, with 
whom he was passionately in love, so that she may marry the 
man who first seduced her. It recalls the episode when Dos- 
toevdcy tried to borrow money so that Maria Isaeva, to whom 
he was engaged, should marry the “high-mmded and sjnnpa- 
thetic” teacher who was her lover He gave Dmitri as ruthless 
an egotist as he was himself, his own masochism Is masochism 
m some strange way the ultimate assertion of the self^ 

So far I have carped and the reader may well ask why, if I 
make these objections, I claim that The Brothers Karamazov 
IS one of the world’s greatest novels Well, m the first place it 
is of absorbmg mterest Dostoevsky was not only a great 
novelist, but a very competent one, the two do not always go 
together, and he had a remarkable gift for the effective 
dramatization of a situation It may be worth while to point 
out a method he was fond of m order to excite m the reader a 
tremulous suscepdbdity He will bnng the chief persons m his 
story together to discuss some action so outrageous that it is 
incomprehensible, and then will lead you to an understandmg" 
of it with all the skill of Gabonau unravehng a mystery of 
crime These long conversations have a thnllmg mterest, and 
he heightens the thrill by an mgemous device, his characters 
are agitated quite out of proportion to the words they utter, 
he descnbes them as trembhng with emotion, green in the 
face or fearfully palhd, so that a significance the reacfer can- 
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not account for is given to the most ordinary remarks, and 
presently he is so wrought up by these extravagant gestures 
that his own nerves are set on edge and he is prepared to 
receive a real shock when something happens which other- 
wise would have left him unmoved 
But this IS merely a matter of technique, the greatness of 
The Brothers Karamazov depends on the greatness of its 
theme Many critics have said this was the quest of God, I for 
my part should have said it was the problem of evil. And this 
brmgs me to Ivan, old Karamazov’s second son, who is the 
most mterestmg, though perhaps the least sympathetic, char- 
acter m the book. It may be, as has been suggested, that he is 
the mouthpiece of Dostoevsky’s fundamental convictions It 
is m the sections called Fro and Contra and The Bussian Monk, 
which Dostoevsky considered the culmmating pomts of his 
novel, that its theme is discussed. Of the two sections Fro and 
Contra is the more powerful In it Ivan takes up the problem 
of evil, which to the human mtelligence seems incompatible 
with the existence of a God who is all-powerful and all-good. 
As an example he gives the unmerited suffermg of chil- 
dren That men ^ould suffer for their sms seems reasonable 
enough, but that innocent children should suffer revolts the 
heart as well as the head Ivan is not mterested m whether God 
created man or man God, he is wiUmg to believe that God 
exists, but he cannot accept the cruelty of the world He cre- 
ated Ivan insists that there is no reason for the mnocent to 
suffer for the siife of the guilty, and if they do, and they do, 
God either is evil or does not exist I will say no more Fro 
’•and Contra is there for the reader to read. Dostoevsky never 
wrote with greater power But when he had written it he was 
frightened of what he had done. The argument was cogent, 
but the conclusion repugnant to his own behef that the world 
for all Its evil and suffermg is beautiful because it is the 
creation of God “If one loves all hvmg things in the world, 
this love will justify suffermg and all will share each other’s 
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gmlt Suffenng for the sm of others will then become the 
moral duty of every true Christian ” That is what Dostoevsky 
wanted to beheve And having written Pro and Contra he 
hastened to write a refutation No one was better aware than 
he that he had not succeeded The section is tedious and the 
refutation unconvmcmg 

The problem of evil still awaits solution, and Ivan Karama- 
zov’s mdictment has not yet been answered 



HERMAN MELVILLE 
and MOBY DICK 


I HAVE READ Ra5nnond Weaver’s Herman Melville, Manner 
and Mystic, Lewis Mumford’s Herman Melville, Charles 
Roberts Anderson’s Melville in the South Seas, and Wil- 
liam Ellery Sedgwick’s Herman Melville The Tragedy of 
Mind I don’t believe that I know much more about Herman 
Melville than I knew before 

According to Raymond Weaver an “uncircumspect cntic 
at the time of MelviUe’s centenary m 1919” wrote “Owing to 
some odd psychological experience, that has never been defi- 
mtely explamed, his style of wntmg, his view of hfe under- 
went a complete change ” I don’t quite know why this un- 
named cntic should be descnbed as uncircumspect He hit 
upon the problem which must pttzzle everyone who is inter- 
ested m Melville It is on this account that one scrutinizes 
every known detail of, his life and reads his letters and books, 
books some of which can only be read a detemuned effort 
of wxUj to discover some hmt that may help to eluadate the 
mystery. 

But first let us take the facts so far as they are made known 
to us by the biographers On the face of it, but only on the 
face of It, they are simple enough 
Herman Melville was bom m 1819 His father Allan Mel- 
ville and his mother Maria Gansevoort were gentlefolk Allan 
was a cultivated, traveled man and Mana an elegant^ well-bred 
and pious woman For the first five years of their marriage 
they hved at Albany and after that settled in New York, 
where Allan’s busmess — ^he was an importer of French dry 
goods — ^for a time prospered, and where Herman was bora 
He v?as the third of their eight children But by 1830 Allan 
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Melville had fallen on evil days and moved back to Albany, 
where two years later he died bankrupt and, it is said, insane 
He left his family penniless Herman went to the Albany Clas- 
sical Institute for boys, and on leaving school m 1834 was em- 
ployed as a clerk in the New York State Bank, in 1835 he 
worked in his brother Gansevoort’s fur store and the follow- 
mg year on his uncle’s farm at Pittsfield For a term he was a 
teacher at the common school m the Sykes district At seven- 
teen he went to sea Much has been wntten to account for 
this, but I cannot see why any further reason need be sought 
than the one he gives himself “Sad disappointments in several 
plans which I had sketched out for my future life, the neces- 
sity of domg somethmg for myself, umted to a naturally rov- 
mg disposition, had now conspired within me, to send me to 
sea as a sailor ” He had tned his hand without success at van- 
ous occupations, and from what we know of his mother we 
may surmise that she did not hesitate to express her displeasure. 
He went to sea, as many a boy before and after has done, be- 
cause he was unhappy at home Melville was a very strange 
man, but it is unnecessary to look for strangeness m a perfecdy 
natural proceeding 

He arrived m New York wet tliirough, m patched trousers 
and a huntmg jacket, without a penny in his pocket, but with 
a fowhng piece his brother Gansevoort had given him to sell; 
walked across town to the house of a fnend of his brother’s, 
where he spent the mght, and next day with this fnend went 
down to the waterfront. After some search they came across 
a ship that was saihng for Liverpool, and Melville was signed 
on as a “boy” at three dollars a month Twelve years later he 
wrote in Redbum an account of the voyage there and back, 
and of his stay m Liverpool He looked upon it as hack-work, 
but it is vivid and interesting, and it is written m old English 
that IS simple, straightforward, easy and unaffected It is one 
of the most readable of his works 
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Nothmg much is known about how he spent the next three 
years Accordmg to the accepted accounts he taught school m 
various places, at one, Greenbush, N Y , he r^eiveT sue dol- 
lars a quarter and board, and he wrote a number of articles for 
provmcial papers One or two of them have been discovered 
They are without mterest, but give signs that he had done a lot 
of desultory readmg, and they have a mannensm of which to 
the end of his hfe he could never nd hunself, namely that of 
brmgmg m without rhyme or reason allusions to mythological 
gods, to histoncal and romantic characters and to all kmds of 
authors As Raymond Weaver neatly puts it “He called up 
Burton, Shakespeare, Byron, Milton, Colendge and Chester- 
field, as well as Prometheus and Cinderella, Mahomet and 
Cleopatra, Madonna and Houris, Medici and Musselman, to 
strew carelessly across his pages ” 

But he had an adventurous spint, and it may be supposed 
that m the end he could no longer endure the tameness of 
hfe to which it seemed circumstances had condemned him 
Though he had dishked hfe before the mast, he made up his 
imnd to go to sea agam, and in 1 841 he sailed from New Bed- 
ford in the whaler Aev^hnet bound for the Pacific With one 
exception the men in the forecastle were coarse, brutal and 
uneducated, the exception was a boy of seventeen called Rich- 
ard Tobias Greene This IS how Melville describes him “Toby 
was endowed with a remarkably prepossessmg extenor Ar- 
rayed m his blue frock and duck trousers, he was as smart a 
looking sailor as ever stepped upon a deck, he was smgularly 
small and shghtly made, with great flexibihty of hmb His 
naturally dark complexion had been deepened by exposure to 
the tropical sun, and a mass of jetty locks clustered about his 
temples, and threw a darker shade mto his large black eyes ” 

Mter fifteen months of cruismg the Acushnet put m at 
Nukabva, an island of the Marquesas The two lads, disgusted 
with the hardship of life aboard the whaler and the brutahty 
of the captain, deaded to desert They stowed away as much 
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tobacco, ship’s biscuit and calico (to give the natives) as 
they could get into the front of their frocks, and made off for 
the Ulterior of the island After several days, durmg which 
they had sundry adventures, they reached the valley inhabited 
by the T)7pees, and were by them hospitably received Shortly 
after their arrival Toby was sent away on the pretext of get- 
tmg medical help, for MelviUe on the way had hurt his leg so 
badly that he could only walk with pain, but m fact to arrange 
their escape The Typees were reputed to be canmbals, and 
prudence suggested that it would be unwise to reckon too 
long on the continuation of their benevolence Toby never 
returned, and it was discovered much later that on arriving 
at the harbor he had been kidnapped onto a whaler Melville, 
by his own account, spent four months in the valley He was 
well treated He made fnends with a gurl called Fayaway, 
swam and boated with her, and except for his fear of bemg 
eaten was happy enough. Then it happened that the captain 
of a whaler, putting m at the harbor of Nukahiva, heard that 
there was a sailor m the hands of the Typees Many of his 
own crew having deserted, he sent a boatload of taboo natives 
to secure the man’s release MelviUe, .again by his own ac- 
count, persuaded the natives to let him go down to the beach 
and, after a skirmish m which he killed a man with a boathook, 
effected his escape 

Life in the ship he now boarded, the Juha, was even worse 
than m the Acushnet and on reaching Papeete the crew muti- 
med They were held in chams for five daysjn a French naval 
vessel and after tnal by a tribunal at Papeete consigned to the 
local jail. The Julm, havmg signed on a new crew, sailed, and 
the prisoners were m a short time released. With another mem- 
ber of the old crew, a medical man who had come down m 
the world and whom he calls Doctor Long Ghost, Melville 
sailed to the neighboring island of Eimeo, and there the pair 
hired themselves out to two planters to hoe potatoes Melville 
hadn’t liked farmmg when he worked for his uncle in Massa- 
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chusetts, and he liked it sdll less under the tropical sun of Poly- 
nesia With Doctor Long Ghost he wandered off, hvmg on 
the natives, and eventually, leaving the doctor behind, per- 
suaded the captain of a whaler wbch he calls the Levtathan to 
sign him on In this ship he reached Honolulu What he 
did there is uncertam It is supposed that he found employ- 
ment as a clerk. Then he shipped as an ordmary seaman in an 
American fngate, the United States y and after a year, upon the 
ship’s arrival home, was discharged from the service 

We have now reached the year 1844 Melville was twenty- 
five No portrait of him m youth exists, but from those taken 
of him m middle age we can picture him in his twenties as a 
tall, well-set-up man, strong and active, with rather small eyes, 
but with a straight nose, a fresh color and a fine head of wav- 
mg hair 

He came home to find his mother and sisters settled at Lan- 
smgburg, a suburb of Albany His elder brother Gansevoort 
had given up his fur shop and was become a lawyer and a 
pohtician, his second brother Allan, a lawyer too, had settled 
m New York, and his youngest, Tom, soon to go to sea hke 
Herman, was still m his teens Herman found himself the cen- 
ter of mterest as “the man •^vho had lived among canmbals” and 
he told the story of his adventures to eager listeners, they 
urged him to wnte a book and this forthwith he set out to do. 

He had tned his hand at wntmg before, though with little 
success, but he had to earn money. When Typee, the book m 
which he descnbed his sojourn on the island of Nukahiva, was 
finished, Gansevoort Melville, who had gone to London as 
secretary to the Amencan Minister, submitted it to John Mur- 
ray, who accepted it, and some time later Wiley and Putnam 
published it m America. It was well received and Melville, en- 
couraged, wrote the contmuation of his adventures in the 
South Pacific m a book which he called Omoo. 

It appeared m 1847, and m this year he married Eliza- 
beth, the only daughter of Chief Justice Shaw, whose family 
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had long been known to the Melvilles The young couple 
moved to New York, where they hved m Allan Melville’s 
house at 103 Fourth Avenue together with Herman’s and 
Allan’s sisters Augusta, Fanny and Helen We are not told 
why the three young women left their mother and Lansmg- 
burg Herman settled down to write In 1849, ^^o years after 
his marnage, and a few months after the birth of his first child, 
a boy named Malcolm, he crossed the Atlantic agam, this time 
as a passenger, to see pubhshers and arrange for the pubhca- 
tion of White Jacket, the book in which he descnbes his ex- 
periences m the frigate United States From London he went 
to Pans, Brussels and up the Rhine His wife wrote as follows 
m her and memoir “Summer of 1849 we remamed m New 
York He wrote Redburn and White Jacket Same fall 
went to England and published the above Took httle satisfac- 
tion in It from mere homesickness, and hurried home, leaving 
attractive mvitations to visit distinguished people — one from 
the Duke of Rutland to pass a week at Belvoir Castle — see his 
journal We went to Pittsfield and boarded in the summer of 
1850 Moved to Arrowhead m fall — October 1850 ” 
Arrowhead was the name Melville gave to a farm at Pitts- 
ville which he bought on money advanced by the Chief Jus- 
tice, and here he settled with his wife, child and sisters Mrs 
Melville m her matter of fact way says in her journal “Wrote 
White Whale or Moby Dick under unfavorable circumstances 
— would sit at his desk all day not wntmg anythmg till four 
or five o’clock — ^then nde to the village after>dark — ^would be 
up early and out walkmg before breakfast — sometimes spht- 
tmg wood for exercise We all felt anxious about the strain on 
his health m the sprmg of 1853 ” 

When MelviUe estabhshed himself at Arrowhead he found 
Hawthorne hvmg m the neighborhood. He took somethmg 
that very much resembles a schoolgirl crush for the older 
writer, a crush which may have somewhat disconcerted 
that reserved, self-centered and undemonstrative man 
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The letters he wrote to him were impassioned “I shall 
leave the world, I feel, with more satisfaction for having come 
to know you,” he said m one of them “Knowmg you per- 
suades me more than the Bible of our immortahty ” Of an eve- 
nmg he would often nde over to die Red House at Lenox to 
talk — a htde, it appears, to Hawthorne’s weanness — of “Provi- 
dence and futurity and of everything else that lies beyond hu- 
man ken ” While the two authors thus discoursed Mrs Haw- 
thorne sewed at her stand and m a letter to her mother thus 
described Melville * “I am not quite sure that I do not think 
him a very great man ... A man with a true, warm heart, 
and a soul and an intellect — ^with hfe to his finger tips, earnest, 
smcere and reverent, very tender and modest. ... He has 
very keen perceptive power, but what astonishes me is, that 
his eyes are not large and deep He seems to see everythir^ 
very accurately, and how he can do so with his small eyes, I 
cannot tell They are not keen eyes, either, but quite un- 
distmgmshed m any way. His nose is straight and rather hand- 
some, his mouth expressive of sensibihty and emotion He is 
tall, and erect, with an air free, brave and manly When con- 
versmg, he is full of gesture and force, and loses himself in 
his subject There is no grace nor pohsh Once m a while, his 
animation gives place to a smgularly quiet expression, out 
of these eyes to which I have objected, an indrawn, dim look, 
but which at the same time makes you feel that he is at that 
moment takmg deepest note of what is before him It is a 
strange, lazy glance, but with a power m it qmte umque It 
does not seem to penetrate through you, but to take you mto 
jtseE”t 

The Hawthornes left Lenox, and the friendship, eager and 
deep-felt on Melville’s side and on Hawthorne’s sedate, and 
perhaps embarrassed, come to an end Melville dedicated 
Moby Dick to him The letter he wrote after readmg the book 

• The Italics are words underlined by Mrs Hawthorne 

+ Quoted by Raymond Weaver Herman Melvtlle, Mmmer and Mystic 
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no longer exists, but from Melville’s reply it looks as though he 
guessed that Hawthorne did not hke it. Nor did die pubhc, 
nor did the critics, and Pierre, with which he followed it, 
fared even worse It was received with contemptuous abuse 
He made very htde money from his writings, and besides his 
wife and children, he had two sons and two daughters, and 
presumably three sisters, to provide for. Melville, judging 
from his letters, found farmmg his own land as htde to his 
taste as he had found cutting his uncle’s hay at Pittsfield 
or diggmg potatoes m Eimeo The fact is that he had never 
cared for manual labor “See my hand’ — ^four blisters on this 
palm, made by hoes and hammers withm the last few days It 
IS a ramy mommg, so I am mdoors, and all work suspended I 
feel cheerfully disposed ...” A farmer with hands as soft.as 
that IS unlikely to have farmed with profit 

His father-m-law, the Chief Justice, seems penodically to 
have come to the financial assistance of the fa^y, and as he 
was a sensible man, besides bemg evidendy a very kmd one, it 
may be supposed that it was he who suggested to Melville that 
he should look for some other way of eammg his hvmg Van- 
ous stnngs were pulled to obtain a consulship for him, but 
without success, and he was obhged to go on writing He 
ailed, and the Chief Justice once more came to the rescue m 
1856 he went abroad agam, this time to Constantinople, Pales- 
tine, Greece and Italy, and on his return he managed to earn 
a httle money by lecturmg In i860 he made his last journey. 
His youngest brother Tom commanded a clipper m the China 
trade, the Meteor, and m this Melville sailed to San Francisco, 
one would have expected him to have still enough of the spirit 
of adventure to seize the opportumty to go to the Far East, 
but for some unknown reason, either because he was bored 
with his brother or his brother had grown impatient of him, 
he left the ship at San Francisco and went home The Chief 
Justice died. For some years the Melvilles hved m great 
poverty and m 1863 deaded to leave Arrowhead. They 
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bought a house in New York from Allan, Herman’s prosper- 
ous brother, and m part payment turned Arrowhead over to 
him The remamder of the purchase money was raised on 
mortgage In this house, 104 East Twenty-sixth Street Mel- 
ville hved for the rest of his life. 

At this time, accordmg to Raymond Weaver, it was a good 
year for him if he earned a hundred dollars m royalties on his 
books, m 1866 he managed to secure an appomtment as In- 
spector of Customs, and the circumstances of the family grew 
brighter In the followmg year Malcolm, his eldest son, shot 
himself in his room, but whether by design or accident is not 
clear, his second son, Stanwick, ran away from home and of 
him nothmg more is heard Melvdle held his modest post m 
the Customs for twenty years, dien his wife inhented money 
from her brother Samuel, and he resigned In 1878 he pub- 
lished at the expense of his Uncle Gansevoort a poem of 
twenty thousand hnes called Clarel. Shortly before his death 
he wrote, or rewrote, a novelette called Bttty Budd. He died, 
forgotten, m 1 89 1 He was seventy-two 

Such m brief is the story of Melville’s life as it is told by his 
biographers, but it is evident that there is much they have not 
told They pass over Malcolm’s death and Stanwick’s flight 
from home as though they were matters of no consequence. 
Surely letters must have passed between Mrs. Melville and her 
brothers when the boy, eighteen years of age, shot himself, 
one can only suppose that they have been suppressed, it is true 
that by 1867 Melville’s fame had dwindled, but one would 
expect that such an event would have remmded the press 
of his existence and some mention would have been made of it 
in the newspapers And was there no inquiry into the curcum- 
stances of the boy’s death? If he committed smcide what made 
him do so? And why did Stanwick run away? What were the 
conditions of his life at home that drove him to such a step, 
and how does it happen that nothmg more is heard of him? 
From the fact that o^y Mrs Melvdie and her two daughters 
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attended Melville’s funeral, the only members of his immediate 
family still ahve, we are told, one must suppose that he too was 
dead Mrs MelviUe, so far as we know, was a good and af- 
fectionate mother it is strange that, again so far as we know, 
she seems to have taken no steps to get m touch with her only 
remaimng son The records show that m his old age Melville 
was fond of his grandchildren, but his feehng for his own 
children is ambiguous Lewis Mumford, whose biography of 
Melville is sensible, and to aU appearance trustworthy, gives a 
grim picture of his relations with them He seems to have 
been a harsh, impatient father and to have teased them un- 
kindly “One of his daughters could not recur to the image 
of her father without a certam pamful revulsion . . When 
he purchased a work of art, a prmt or a statue for ten dollars, 
when there was scarcely bread to go round who can wonder 
at their black memories!*” He had, it appears, a joculanty 
which was httle to their taste, and if you read between the 
hnes, you can hardly escape the suspicion that he sometimes 
came home the worse for hquor For this, I hasten to add, there 
IS no direct evidence But there is htde evidence for anythmg 
to confirm any view one may take of his character, and one 
does no more than sumuse when one decides that he was sel- 
fish, work-shy and shiftless 

What occasioned the change from the man who wrote 
Typee and Omoo to the man who wrote Moby Dick and 
Pierre and who, when barely more than thirty, was written 
out!* I have found Omoo more readable than Typee. It is a 
stra^htforward narrative of Melville’s expenences on the 
island of Eimeo and on the whole may be accepted as true^ 
Typee, on the other hand, seems to be a hotchpotch of fact 
and fancy Accordmg to Charles Roberts Anderson, Melville 
only spent a month on the island of Nukahiva and not four as 
he pretended, and his adventures on his way to the valley of 
the Typees were not so startlmg as he makes out nor the dan- 
gers he ran from their supposed predilection for human flesh 
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so great, and the story of his escape, as he gives it, is highly im- 
probable “ . the whole scene of Ae rescue itself is 

romantic and unconvincmg, apparently wntten m haste and 
more with a view to making himself a hero than with a proper 
regard to logic and dramatic finesse ” Melville should not be 
blamed for this, we know that he repeatedly gave an account 
of his adventures to wiUmg listeners, and everyone knows how 
hard it is to resist the temptation of makmg a story a htde 
better and a htde more exatmg each time you tell it It would 
have been embarrassmg for him when he came to write it to 
state the sober and not pecuharly thnllmg facts when m num- 
berless talks he had freely ^embroidered upon them Typee, in 
fact, appears to be a coflipilation of matter which Melville 
found m contemporary travel books combmed with a highly 
colored version of his own experiences The industrious Mr 
Anderson has shown that he not only on occasion repeated 
the errors these travel books contamed, but m vanous in- 
stances used the very words of then authors I thinlc this ac- 
counts for a certain heavmess the reader may find m it But 
both Typee and Omoo are well enough wntten in the idiom 
of the penod MelviUe was already mclmedjo use the hterary 
word rather than the plam one so, for example, he prefers to 
call a buil din g an edifice, one hut isn’t near another or even in 
Its neighborhood, but m die vicinity, he is more apt to be 
^atiffied than like most people, ored, and he prefers to evince 
rather than to show f eehng 

But the portrait of die author of both these books emerges 
clearly, and you need make no imaginative effort to see that 
. he was a hardy, brave and determmed young man, high- 
spirited and fond of fun, work-shy but not lazy, gay, amiable, 
fnendly and carefree. He was charmed with the prettmess of 
die Polynesian girls, as any young fellow of his age would be, 
and it would be strange if he did not accept the favors they 
were certainly wilhng to grant him. If there was^ anythmg 
unusual m him it was that he took a keen dehght in beauty. 
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something to which youth is apt to be indifferent, and there 
Is some mtensi^m his admiring description of the sea and the 
sky and the green mountams Perhaps the only mdication there 
IS that there was more m him than m any other sailor man of 
three and twenty is that he was of a pondermg turn, and con- 
scious of It “I am of a meditative humour,” he wrote much 
later, “and at sea used often to mount aloft at mght, and, seat- 
ing myself m one of the upper yards, tuck my jacket about me 
and give loose to reflection.” 

How is one to account for the transformation of this ap- 
parently normal young man mto the s^age pess imist who 
wrote Pierre^ What turned the commonplace, undistmguished 
writer of Typee mto the darkly imagmative, powerful, m- 
spired and eloquent author of Moby Dick^ Well, m these days 
of sex-consciousness it is natural to look for some sexual cause 
to explam so strange a circumstance 

Typee and Omoo were wntten before Melville marned 
Elizabeth Shaw Dunng the first year of their umon he wrote 
Mardi It begms as a straightforward contmuation of his ad- 
ventures before the mast, but then it becomes wildly fanciful 
It IS long-winded and to my mmd tedious I cannot put its 
theme better than has been done by Raymond Weaver. 
“Mardt is a quest after some total and undivided possession of 
that^holy and mysterious joy that touched MelviUe dunng 
die penod of his courtship a joy he had felt in the crucifixion 
of his love for his mother, a joy that had dazzled hun m his love 
for Ehzabeth Shaw . . And Marii is a pilgrimage for a lost 
glamour . . ItisaquestafterYiUah, a maiden from Orooha, 
the Island of Delight A voyage is made through the civilized . 
world for her. and though they (the persons of the novel) 
find occasion for much discourse on mtemational politics, and 
an array of other topics, YiUah is not found.” 

If one wants to mdulge in conjecture one may take this 
strange story as the first sign of his disappomtment with the 
marned state. One has to guess what Elizabeth Shaw, Mrs 
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Melville, was like from the few letters of hers that remain She 
was not a good letter-wnter, and it may be that there was 
more m her than they reveal, but they show at least that she 
was m love with her hubsand and that she was a sensible, 
kindly, practical, though perhaps narrow and conventional^ 
woman. She bore poverty without complaint She was doubt- 
less puzzled by her husband’s development and perhaps regret- 
ful that he seemed bent on throwing away the reputation and 
popularity Typee and Omoo had won hi^ but she contmued 
to beheve m him and to admire him to the end. She was not a 
woman of mtellect, but she was a good, tolerant and affec- 
tionate wife 

Did he love her^* No letters that he may have written during 
his courtship remam. He marned her. But men don’t only 
marry for love It may be that he had had enough of a wander- 
mg hfe and wanted to settle dowm one of the strange thin^ 
about this strange man is that though, as he says himself, of 
“a naturally rov ing disposition,” after his first journey as a boy 
to Liverpool and his three years m the South Seas, his durst 
for adventure was quenched Such journeys as he took later 
were mere tounst tnps. It may be that Melville marned be- 
cause his family and fnehds thought it was high time he did, 
or It may be that he married m order to combat mclmations 
that dismayed him Who can tell? Lewis Mumford says that 
“he was never qmte happy m Elizabeth’s company, nor was 
he quite happy away from it,” and suggests that he felt not 
merely aflfectiomfor her, but “on these long absences, jgassiog, 
would gather withm him.” only to be followed by quick 
.^ety. He would not have been the first man to find that he 
loves his wife more when he is parted from her than when he 
IS wnth her, and that die expectation of sexual intercourse is 
more excitmg than the reah^non. I think it is probable that 
Melville was impatient with the marnage tie, it may be that 
his wife gave him les that he had hoped, but he contmued to 
have rnantal relations long enough for her to bear him four 
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children He remained so far as anyone knows faithful to her. 

I have not m this essay to deal with Pterre It is a preposter- 
ous book Of course there are m it pregnant sayings Melville 
wrote in pam and bitterness, and his passion from time to time 
gave rise to passages that are powerful and eloquent, but the 
mcidents are improbable, the motives unconvmcmg and the 
conversations bombastic Pterre imght be the mvention of a 
schoolgirl of fourteen who had nourished her neurotic imnd 
on the worst kind of romantic fiction Indeed, it gives one the 
impression that it was written m a condition of advanced 
neurasthema But the book has proved a treasure to the 
psychoanalysts, and to them I am glad to leave it 

I wonder, however, what the psychoanalysts would say to 
the fact that in the lecture Melville gave on sculpture after h^ 
return from Palestme and Italy he should have smgled out for 
special comment the Greco-Roman statue called the Apollo 
Belvedere It is a duU, uninspired production, and its only 
merit is that it represents a very handsome young man Mel- 
ville had an eye for masculme beauty I have already descnbed 
the impression made on him by Toby, the boy in whose com- 
pany he deserted the Acushnet, and m Typee he remarks more 
than once on the physical perfectioii of the young men with 
whom he consorted. It will be remembered that at the age of 
seventeen he sailed in a ship bound for Liverpool There he 
made fnends with a boy whom he calls Harry Bolton T his is 
how he describes him m Redburn “He was one of those small, 
but perfectly formed bemgs with curlmg ham, -and silken mus- 
cles, who seem to have been born in cocoons His complexion 
was a mantlmg brunette, feminme as a girl’s, his feet were, 
small, his hands very white, and his eyes were large, black and 
womanly, and, poetry aside, his voice was as the sound of a 
harp.” Doubt has been thrown on the hurried jaunt the two 
boys made to London, which certainly reads very uncon- 
vincmgly, and even on the existence of such a person as Harry 
Bolton, but if Melville mvented him to add an mterestmg 
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episode to his book, it is odd that so manly a fellow as he 
should have mvented a character who was so obviously 
homosexual. 

In the fngate Umted States Melville’s great fnend was an 
English sailor, Jack Chase, “taU and well-knit, with a clear 
open eye, a fine broad brow, and an aboundmg nut-brown 
beard ” “TTiere was such an aboundmg air of good sense and 
good feehng about the man,” he wrote m White Jacket, 
“that he who could not love him, would thereby pronounce 
himself a knave”, and further “Wherever you may be now 
rollmg over the blue billows, dear Jack, take my best love 
with you, and God bless you, wherever you go ” A touch of 
tenderness which is rare m Melville' So deep an impression 
did this sailor make on Melville that he dedicated to him the 
novelette, Billy Budd, which he completed only three months 
before his death fifty years later The story hangs on the hero’s 
amaving beauty It is this that causes everyone in the ship to 
love him, and it is this that mdirectly brmgs about his tragic 
end. 

I have dwelt on this trait in Melville’s character because it is 
)ust possible that it may account for his dissatisfaction with 
marned life, and it may be that a sexual frustration occasioned 
the change in him which has puzzled all who have interested 
themselves m him I think the probabihties are that he was a 
very moral man, but who can tell what mstmcts, perhaps even 
unrecognized, and if recognized angrily repressed and never, 
except perhaps'Hi imagination mdulged in, who can tell, I say, 
what mstmcts may dwell m a man’s being which, though never 
yielded to, may yet have an overwhelmmg effect on his dis- 
position'^ 

It has been suggKted that the peculiar transformation m 
Melville’s character, which turned the author of Typee into 
the author of Moby Dick, was occasioned by an attack of in- 
samty But that he was ever out of his mind has been as hotly 
demed by his admirers as if it were something disgraceful. 
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It is of course no more disgraceful than to have an attack of 
jaundice In any case, if there is any evidence of it, it has not, 
so far as I know, been produced. It has been suggested also 
that Melville was so profoundly affected as to become a dif- 
ferent man by the mtensive readmg he undertook when he 
moved from Lansmgburg to New York, the notion that he was 
crazed by Sir Thomas Browne as Don Quixote was crazed by 
romances of chivalry carries no conviction It is too naive It 
may be that the mystery will be cleared up if ever research 
uncovers further documents, but at present it must remam 
unexplamed In some unknown way the commonplace writer 
became a writer of somethmg very hke gemus 

Melville’s readmg, though desultory, had always been wide. 
It is plain that he was chiefly attracted by the poets and prose 
writers of the seventeenth century, and one must presume that 
he found m them somethmg that pecuharly accorded with 
his own confused prochvities Whether their mfluence was 
harmful to him or beneficial is a matter of personal opmion 
His early education was shght and, as often happens m such 
cases, he did not qmte assimilate the culture he acquired m 
later years Culture is not somethmg yon put on like a ready- 
made smt of clothes, but a nounshiHent you absorb to bufld 
up your personahty, just as food builds up the body of the 
growmg boy It is not an ornament used to decorate a phrase, 
still less to show oflF your knowledge, but a means, painfully 
Required, to ennch the soul 

Robert Louis Stevenson claimed that Melville had no ear I 
should have said on the contrary that his ear was very sensi- 
tive. Though he spelled erraacally and his grammar was some- 
times faulty, he had a wonderful sense of rhythm, and the 
balance of his sentences, however long, is excellent He liked 
the high-soundmg phrase, and the stately vocabulary he em- 
ployed enabled him frequently to get effects of great beauty 
Sometimes this mchnation led him to tautology, as when he 
speaks of the "umbrageous shade,” which only means the 
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shady shade, but one can scarcely deny that the sound is 
nch Sometimes one is pulled up by such a tautology as “hasty 
precipitancy” only to discover with some awe that Mdton 
wrote “Tkther they hasted with glad precipitance ” Some- 
times Melville uses common words m an unexpected way and 
often obtains by this means a pleasant novelty of effect, and 
even when it seems to you that he has used them in a meamng 
they cannot bear, it is rash to blame him “with hasty precipi- 
tancy,” for he may well have authority to go on When he 
speaks of “redundant hair,” it may occur to you that hair 
may be redundant on a maiden’s hp, but hardly on a young 
man’s head, but if you look it up m the dictionary you will find 
that the second sense of redundant is copious, and Milton 
(Milton again' ) wrote of “redundant locks ” 

I sympathize less with Melville’s hkmg for archaic words 
and words only in poetic usage, o^er for over, mgb for near, 
ere for before, omon and eftsoons give a fusty, meretnaous 
air to prose that is sohd and vurile I think there is greater ex- 
cuse for his pamahty for the second person singular. It is an 
awkward mode of speech and presumably for that reason has 
fallen mto disuse, bat I can well beheve that Melville em- 
ployed It to achieve the dehberate purpose he had in view. 
He may have felt that it gave something of a hieratic turn to 
the conversations he reported and a poetic flavor to the words 
used 

But these are tnfles Whatever reservauons one may make, 
Melville wrote.English uncommonly well His style reached 
Its perfection m Moby Dick, Sometimes, of course, the manner 
he had acquired led him to rhetoncal extravagance, but at its 
best It has a copious magnificence, a sononty, a grandeur, an 
eloquence that no modem wnter, so far as I know, has 
achieved It does indeed often recall the majestic phrase of 
Sir Thomas Browne and the stately penod of Milton. I cannot 
leave this side of my subject without calhng the reader’s at- 
tention to the mgenmty with which Melville wove into the 
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elaborate pattern of his prose the ordinary nautical terms used 
by sailor men m the course of their daily work The elfect is to 
bring a note of realism, the savor of the fresh salt of the sea, to 
the somber symphony which is the umque novel of Moby 
Dick 

No one who has ever read a word I have written will expect 
me to speak of Moby Dtck, Melville’s great achievement and 
his only tide to rank with the great writers of fiction, from 
the esotenc and allegorical side Readers must go elsewhere 
for that I can only deal with it from my own standpomt of a 
not mexperienced novehst But since some very mtelhgent per- 
sons have taken Moby Dick for an allegory it is proper that I 
should deal with the matter They have regarded as iromcal 
MelviUe’s own remark, he feared, he wrote, that his work 
might be looked upon “as a monstrous fable, or soil worse and 
more detestable, a hideous and mtolerable allegory ” Is it rash 
to assume that when a practiced writer says a thmg, he is more 
hkely to mean what he says than what his commentators think 
he means^ It is true that m a letter to Mrs. Hawthorne he re- 
marked that he had while writing “some vague idea that the 
whole book was susceptible of an alleggncal construction”, 
but that IS slender evidence that he had the mtention of writ- 
ing an allegory May it not be possible that if it is indeed sus- 
ceptible to such an mterpretation, it is somethmg that came 
about by accident and, as his words to Mrs Hawthorne seem 
to mdicate, not a httle to his surprise? I don’t know how critics 
write novels, but I have some notion how ^novelists wnte 
them They do not take a general proposition such as Honesty 
IS the Best Pohcy or All is not Gold that Ghtters, and say 
Let’s write an allegory about that. A group of characters, gen- 
erally suggested by persons they have Imown, excites their 
unagmation, and sometimes simultaneously, sometimes after a 
time an madent or a strmg of mcidents expenenced, heard or 
mvented, appears out of the blue to enable them to make suit- 
able use of them m the development of the theme that has 
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ansen m their minds by a sort of collaboration between the 
characters and the mcidents Melville was not fanciful, or at 
least when he attempted the fanciful, as m Mardi, he came a 
£ropper To imagme, and his imagmation was powerful, he 
needed a solid basis of fact When, as m Pierre, he gave it a 
free rem without this basis he wrote absurdly It is true that 
he was of a “pondenng” turn, and as he grew older he became 
absorbed m metaphysics, which Raymond Weaver states is 
“but mis gy; dissolved m thought/’ That is a narrow way of 
puttmg It there is no subject to which man can more fitly 
give his attention, for it deals with the greatest problems that 
confront his soul, value, God, immortahty and the meaning 
of life MelviUe’s approach to these questions was not m- 
tellectual, but emotiond he thought as he did because he felt 
as he id, but this does not prevent many of his reflections 
from bemg profound “Le coeur a ses raisons que la raison ne 
connait point^' I should have thought that dehberately to 
wnte an allegory reqmred an mtellectual detachment of which 
Melville was mcapable 

No one has gone further than Ellery Sedgwick m the sym- 
bohc mterpretation of Moby Dick He goes so far as to claim 
that Its symbohsm is what makes die book great Accordmg 
to him Ahab is “Man— man sentient, speculative, purposive, 
rehgious, standmg his full stature against the immense mjretery 
of creation His antagomst, Moby Dick, is that immense 
mystery He is not the author of it, but is identical with that 
g alling impamah-ty m the jai^ and Jlawlessness of the universe 
which Isai ah devoudy fathered on the Creator.” I find this 
.hard to beheve A more plausible mterpretation is given by 
*Lewis Mumford m his biography of Melville If I understand 
him aright he takes Moby Dick as a symbol of Evil, and 
Ahab’s conflict with him as the conflict of Good and Evil in 
which Good IS finally vanquished, and this accords well with 
Melville’s moody pessimism. But allegones are awkward am- 
TTiak to handle, you can take them by the head orTjy the tail, 
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and I would suggest that another interpretation is equally 
plausible 

Why have the commentators assumed that Moby Dick is a 
symbol of evil? The “empty mahce” of which Professor 
Mumford speaks consists m his defending himself when he is 
attacked 

“Get ammal est trh mSchant, 

Qtumd on Tattctqite, il se defend ” 

Let us remember that Typee is a glorification of the noble 
savage uncorrupted by the vices of civilization Melville 
looked upon the natural man as good Why should the White 
Whale not represent goodness rather than evil? Splendid in 
beauty, vast m size, great m strength, he swims the seas m free- 
dom Captam Ahab with his insane pnde is pitiless, harsh, 
cruel and revengeful, he is Evil, and when the final encounter 
comes and Ahab with his crew of “mongrel renegades, cast- 
aways and canmbals” are destroyed, and the White Whale, 
imperturbable, justice havmg been done, goes his mysterious 
way, evil has been vanquished and good at last tnumphed 
Or if you want another interpretation on the same Imes you 
might take Ahab with his dark wickedness for Satan and the 
WTute Whale for his Creator Then when God, though 
wounded to the death, has destroyed the Evil One Ishmael, 
man, is left to float on the “soft and dirge-hke mam” with 
nothmg more to hope or fear, alone with his imconquerable 
soul 

Fortunately Moby Dick may be read, and read with pas- 
sionate mterest, -without a thought of what allegorical sig- 
nificance It may or may not have I cannot repeat too often 
that a novel is to be read not for instruction or edification but 
for intelhgent enjoyment, and if you find you cannot get this 
from It you had far better not read it at all But it must be ad- 
mitted that Melville seems to have done his best to hinder his 
reader's enjoyment. “What I feel more moved to -write,” he 
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said iti one of his letters, “that is banned — ^it will not pay Yet, 
altogether write the other way I cannot” He was of an 
obstinate temper, and it may be that the neglect of the pubhc, 
the savage onslaughts of the cntics and the lack of imder- 
standmg m those nearest to him only confirmed him in his 
determination to write exactly as he chose Montgomery 
Belgion m a judicious mtroducQon to a recent edition of 
Moby Dtck has supposed that smce it is a tale of pursuit and 
the end of the pursmt must be perpetually delayed, Melville 
wrote the chapters deahng with the natural history of the 
whale. Its size, skeleton an d whatnot, t o do this I don’t be- 
heve It If he had any such purpose, dunng the three years he 
spent m the Pacific he must surely have witnessed madents 
or been told tales that he could have used more fitly to effect 
it I should have said that Melville wrote these particular 
chapters for the simple reason that he could not resist bring- 
mg mto the work he was wntmg any piece of mformation 
that mterested him. For my part I can read them all with in- 
terest except that which deals with the whiteness of the whale 
To my mmd that is absurd But it cannot be demed that they 
are digressions which impede the narrative There is one other 
point which may cause the reader a sense of disappomt- 
ment and this is Melville’s way of descnbing a character at 
length and then droppmg him. you have been fascmated by 
him, you want to know more about him and you are left at a 
loose end The faa is that Melville hadn’t got what the French 
caUT’eypm de suite, and it would be stupid to assert that his 
novel IS well constructed. If he composed Moby Dick in the 
way he did, it is because that is how he wanted it You must 
* take It or leave it. He would not be the first novelist to say 
“Well, I might wnte a more satisfactory book if I did this, that 
or the other as you suggest, I darraay you’re perfecdy nght, 
but this IS how I like it and this is how I’m going to do it, and 
if other people don’t like it I can’t help it, and what’s more, 
I don’t care ” 
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Some cntics have accused Melville of lacking invennon, but 
I t hink without reason It is true that he invented more con- 
vmcmgly when he had a substratum of experience to sustam 
him, but then so do most novehsts, and when he had this his 
imagmation worked freely and with power I have httle more 
to say It IS hardly worth while to pomt out, for it cannot 
escape the most careless reader’s attention, that when MelviUe 
has action to describe he does it magnificently, with great 
force, and his somewhat formal manner of wntmg curiously 
enhances the thrilhng effect The early chapters, when the 
scene is laid m New Bedford, are mtensely real and at the 
same time enchantmgly romantic. They beautifully pre- 
pare the mmd for what is to come after. But of course it is 
yhe sinister and gigantic figure of Captam Ahab that pervades 
the book and gives it its emotional quality I can think of no* 
creature of fiction that approaches his stature You must go to 
the Greek dramatists for anythmg like that sense o f doon^ 
with which everythmg that you are told about himjffls you, 
and to Shakespeare to find beings of such terrible power It is 
because Herman Melvfile created him that, notwithstandmg 
all the reservations one may make, Moby Dick is a great, a 
very great book. 
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E AC2I of the essays m this book was written with the sole 
purpose of telling the reader something about the par- 
ticular novel he was invited to read, and since it is nat- 
ural to want to know what sort of persons they were that 
wrote such books as these I have added some account of their 
authors I could allow myself only a severely limited space, so 
that m dealmg with the hfe and character of each one I have 
confined myself to what seemed to me significant facts I have 
mentioned the vanous books from which I learned them, and 
to such of their authors as are still hvmg I here tender my 
thank.<i! for the instruction and entertainment they have af- 
forded me 

Durmg the year and more that I have spent readmg agam 
the novels which are mcluded m the senes for which my m- 
troducaons .were designed, and studying the hves of their 
writers, a number of reflecaons have from time to nme oc- 
curred to me concemmg the general charactenstics of the 
authors and their books I could not but ask myself what it 
was that these great authors had that made them what they 
were, and what it was m these books that has made them of 
endurmg mterest to a long succession of readers The conclu- 
sions I have cqme to, and the answers to my questions, are 
tentative, and I beg the reader to take them as such I can only 
generalize, and no generalization can have more than a very 
partial truth. Moreover, in the present case, I am generalizing 
on a small number of instances. 

All these books have been best-sellers It is true that three of 
them, namely The Red and the Black, Wuthenng Heights and 
Moby Dick, were dead-failures when first published. Such 
critics as noticed them had htde good to say of them The 
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public Ignored them That is easy to understand. They were 
highly ongmal Now, the world in general doesn’t know what 
to make of ongmahty, it i s startled out of itsjcmnfortable 
habits of thou^t, and its first reaction is one of anger It needs 
a long tune, and the guidance of percepfiye Interpreters, before 
iT can abandon its mstmctive recoil and accustom itself to 
novelty Take, for example, the Impressionist School of 
pStiters, of which the most important members were Monet, 
Manet and Renour It is almost mcredible that when they were 
first pamted their pictures were received with howls of ex- 
ecration. Now we can see nothing starthng in them, and we 
wonder that the people who first saw them shouldn’t have 
seen at once the beauties that are so manifest to us We are told 
that these pamters had difficulty m selhng for a few hundred 
francs works of art which are sold now for many thousand 
dollars, and we think what a chance we have missed, smce if 
we’d been ahve then we might have bought for next to noth- 
mg pictures that we should be proud to possess But of course 
we should have done nothmg of the kmd We should have 
thought them as preposterous as everyone else did It needed 
long years of acquamtance to enable us to reconcile ourselves 
to the new aspect of nature which these pamters perceived 
and set down on canvas 

So It has been with the three books I have mentioned. Let 
us not forget that when Stendhal wanted to re-issue his works, 
his most mtunate friend, a man of education and considerable 
culture, begged him to leave out The Red md the Black. 
Charlotte Bronte, when a new edition of her sister’s Wuther- 
tng Heights was called for, largely on account of the reputa- 
tion she had herself made, felt bound to apologize for it. Haw- 
thorne, It is evident, notwnthstandmg his friendship with 
MelviUe, and his admiration for his character, was disconcerted 
hj Moby Dick. 

But time has changed all that. The outstandmg merits of 
these three novels have long been recognized They have be- 
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come best-sellers As for the odier novels I have dealt with, 
their success with the pubhc was instantaneous They were 
best-sellers from the day of their pubhcation and have re- 
mamed so ever smce 

I have dwelt upon this matter m order to pomt out how 
stupid It IS of a certam class of critics, and unhappily also of a 
portion of the pubhc that regards itself as belongmg to the 
intelhgentsia, to condemn a book because it is a best-seller. It 
IS mept to suppose that a book that vast numbers of people 
want to read, and so buy, is necessarily worse than a book that 
very few people want to read, and so don’t buy Logan 
Pearsall Smith, with a comfortable mcome of his own denved 
from a bottle factory and a cemetery that belonged to his fam- 
ily, wrote “The writer who writes for money does not wnte 
for me ” It was a very silly remark, which only showed his ig- 
norance of hterary history (Dr Johnson, who said that “No 
man but a blockhead ever wrote, except for money,” wrote 
one of the mmor masterpieces of Enghsh literature to get 
enough money to pay for his mother’s funeral iBalzac and 
Dickens without shame wrote for money The critic’s business 
IS to judge the book he is concerned with on its ments The 
motives for which the author wrote nr have nothmg to do with 
him, any more than has the number of copies it has sold But 
if he is a thoughtful critic he may find it mteresting to trace 
the vanety of motives which may result in the production of a 
work of art and to mquire mto what are the pecuhar char- 
acteristics that make a book of inter^t to great masses of peo- 
ple of vanous degrees of cultivation and enlightenment. In this 
connection he might find it useful to compare Davtd Copper- 
field withTxonff with the Wmd and War and Peace with 
^thicle Tonis Cabin. 

Of course I do not mean that a best-seller is necessarily a 
good book It may be a very bad one A book may become a 
best-seller because it deals witih a subject that at the time hap- 
pens to mterest the pubhc, and so notwitl^tanding the great 
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faults It may have is widely read When the pubhc ceases to 
be mterested in this particular subject the book is forgotten 
■A book may become a best-seller because it is pornographic, 
there is always a pubhc for dirt, and should the publisher and 
the author be so fortunate as to get the advertisement of pubhc 
prosecution the sales may be large mdeed A book may become 
a best-seller because it satisfies the desire for adventure and 
romance m the many people who by curcumstances are de- 
prived of both It IS ungenerous to grudge them their only 
means of escape from the monotony and lonelmess of their 
hves In Amenca of late years mtensive advertisement has 
vastly increased the sales of books, both of fiction and non- 
fiction, and this has often happened with books of very httle 
value, but I think all publishers wall agree that, however much 
money they may be prepared to spend m pubhcity, they can 
never succeed m gettmg a book wadely read unless there is m 
It something to appeal to the pubhc All their advertisements 
can do is to brmg it to the attention of people who wiU enjoy 
reading it 

That they may do this, though it may be badly .constructed, 
badly written, commonplace, pretentious,^ sentimental and rai- 
probable, ^t must have somethmg t o make it re a dable It must 
have an appeal to somethmg common to the great mass of 
mankmd.^That can only mean that u has at least some me nt 
It IS no use saying that people should not like a book that has 
such great defects They do, they remain mdifferent to them 
because they are taken with the particular somefhing that they 
find m the book It would be useful if the cntics pomted out 
what this something is So they would mstruct us 

When I come to consid er what are the charactenstics that 
have made thesejten novels w ith ;s^ch I have been deahng 
persistently popular ram first~o? _yi confronted with the fact 
that they are ^ very different from one anoth er. All have 
their merits and all have their defects Some of them are badly 
wontten, some are badly constructed, some are scarcely plausi- 
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ble, some are long-wmded, at least one is sentimental; another 
IS brutal But one pomt they have m common ^ ^ey have 
absorbmg stones You want to know how things will turn 
out, and you want to know this because you are mterested m 
the characters th e authors have invented You are interested 
m them because you accept them as real people, however un- 
hke those you happen to know, and you accept them as such, 
even Mr Micawber, because tbeir creators have seen them 
vividly ^ d mvested Aem with idiosyncrasy They have m- 
spired Shem witfiTHieir own vitahty(And the subjects the 
authors treat are the subjects of enduring interest to human be- 
mgs, God, love and hate, death, money, ambition, envy, pnde, 
good and evil^hey have m short dealt with the passions and 
instmcts and desires common to us all) They have honestly 
tried to tell the truth, but they have seen it through the dis- 
tortmg lens of their own unusual personahties ft is because 
they have dealt with the subjects that concera men from age 
to age thatTFdm generation to generation men have found 
in their books somethmg to their purpose, and it is because 
they have seen hfe, judged it and described it, as their unusual 
personahties revealed,it to them, that their books have the tang, 
the mdividuahty, which continues so powerfully to attract 
us In the final analysis ^ the author has to giv e you is himself, 
and It IS because m their diverse ways*th5e several authors had 
personahties of pecuhar force and of great singulanty that 
their books, notwithstanding the passage of time, brmgmg 
with It dilfereijj: habits of hfe and new ways of thought, re- 
tain their fascmation 

There is another pomt common to them which I think 
worth taking note of. These authors_have told their stones m 
a very straightforward, m^er, they have narrated events, 
dSw^mto motives and described emotions without recourse 
to any of the “hterary” tricks which make so many modern 
novels tedious It does not appear that they ever sought to im- 
press by their subtlety or to startle by riieir originahty As men 
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they are comphcated enough, but as writers they are astonish- 
ingly simple They are subtle and origmai as naturally as 
Monsieur Jourdain spoke prose 

I was curious to discover, if I could, whether there was any- 
thing common to these several authors by means of which 
I could gam some notion of the characteristics which enabled 
them to write books to which the consensus of qualified 
opimon has agreed to ascribe greatness Little is known either 
of Fieldmg, Jane Austen or Emily Bronte, but as regards the 
others the material for such an enquiry is overwhelmmg. 
Stendhal and Tolstoy wrote volume after volume about them- 
selves, Flaubert’s reveahng correspondence is enormous, and 
of the rest friends and relations have written reminiscences 
and biographers elaborate hves 

Of course th^,is_m everyone something of.,tlie creative 
mstmct It IS natural for a child to play about with colored 
^hcils and pamt httle pictures m water colors, and then, when 
It learns to read and write, to write htde verses and httle 
stories Smce at first sight it seems easier to write than to pamt 
the child as it grows older is more apt to devote itself to 
writmg. It IS evidently more amusing to, invent than to copy 
I have a behef that the creaosEjmsQnct rfeadues. its height dur- 
m g the t wenties and then, sometimes because it was merely a 
proHucTbf adolescence, sometimes because the affairs of life, 
the necessity of earmng a hvmg, leave no time for its exerase. 
It languishes and dies But m many people, m more than most 
of us know. It continues to burden or enchantthem They be- 
come writers because of the compulsion withm them But un- 
fortunately you may have the creative mstmct strongly de-. 
veloped and yet not have the capacity to create anything of 
interest. 

What is it that must be combm ed ynfh the f-regtive. instincr 
to en able a writer to produc e work of valued Well, I suppose 
it is i^^ ^na ^^It is an idio syncrasy he possesses that enables 
him to see" m a manner peculiar to himself ) It may be a 
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pleasant or an unpleasant personality That doesn’t matter. 
Nor does it matter if he sees m a way that common opmion 
regards as neither just nor true ^he o nly thing that matters is 
that he should see with his own eyes , in<i"tiiat his eyes should 
show himlT^rlirpecuIiar toTum^Jlf You may not like the 
world he sees, the world, for instance, that Stendhal or Flau- 
bert saw, and then his work will be distasteful to you, but you 
can hardly fail to be impressed by the force with which he 
has presented it, or you may like his world, as you like the 
world of Fielding, Jane Austen and Dickens, and then you 
will take him to your heart That depends on your own 
temperament It has nothmg to do with the value of his work 

I don’t thmk anyone who has read what I have had to say 
about these ten authors can have failed to notice that they_were 
a lT pe rsons of marked and unusu al mdivid uahty OTraurse 
they ail had the cieative iiistmct strongly developed, and they 
all had a passion for writmg If one may judge by these ex- 
amples, one may safely say that it is not much of a writer who 
hates writing That is not to say that they didn’t find it diffi- 
cult It is not. easy to wnte weU. No one writes as well as he 
would hke to, he only wntes as well as he can Flaubert, the 
reader will remember, found it a fearful task to satisfy him- 
self, and both Tolstoy and Balzac wrote, rewrote and cor- 
rected almost endlessly But suU, to wnte wa sjjhac-passion. 
It was not only the busmess of their lives, but a need as exigent 
as himger or diirst.\ 

They were none of t hem ffighly educated Flaubert and 
Tolstoy were great readers, but chiefly to obtain matenal for 
.what they wanted to write, the others were no more widely 
read than the average person of the class they belonged to. 
Nor do they seem to have taken much mterest in arts other 
than their own Tolstoy was fond of music and played die 
piano, and Stendhal had a predilection for opera, which is the 
form of musical entertainment which affords pleasure to 
people who don’t like mi^c. I have not discovered that it 
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meant much to any of the rest Nor did the plastic arts Such 
references as you find in their books to pamtmg or sculpture 
indicate that their taste was distressmgly conventional They 
were not very mtelhgent I don’t mean by this that they 
were stupid, it requires mtelhgence to write a good novel, 
but not of a very high order Their naivete when they deal 
with general ideas is often starthng They accept the common- 
places of the current philosophy of their day, and when they 
put them to use m their fiction Ae result is seldom happy The 
fact IS, ideas are not their business, and their concern with them, 
when they are concerned with them, is emotional They have 
htde gift for conceptual thought They are not mterested in 
the proposition, but in the example, for it is the concrete that 
mterests them Tell them that all men are mortal and they re- 
mam cold, but go on to say that Socrates is a man, and they 
will sit up and take nonce. But if mtelhgence is not their strong 
pomt, they make up for it with gifts that are more useful to 
them They feel strongly, even passionately, they have imagi- 
nation, keen observatton, and an abihty to put themselves m 
the shoes of the characters of their mvennon and to rejoice m 
theur joys and suffer with their pains, and finally they have 
a faculty for givmg body and shape 'to what they have seen, 
felt and imagmed For they have seen, felt and imagmed with 
extraordmary force and distmctness 

But before proceedmg with these observanons I must deal 
with the excepnonal cases of Emily Bronte and Dostoevsky. 
It IS an abnormal thmg for the creative mstmct to possess a 
person after the age of thirty, and so m some respects all 
these -writers were abnormal, but -with an abnormahty that wa& 
natural to their gifts, the abnormahty of Emily Bronte and of 
Dostoe-vsky was the outcome of adventitious circumstances. 
Emily Bronte suffered from a shyiwss so severe as to be 
pathplqgjcal, an^"Tiurmise, from unrecognized sexual m- 
clmations; while Dostoevsky was an epileptic, Flaubert also 
suffered from this disease, but he was free from it for years at 
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a tune, and its effects on his character were mitigated by his 
strength of will and native good sense This bnngs me to a 
notion that has been put forward that a^hysical disabihty or 
a n unh appy experience m childhood is the determimng source 
ofjhe creative mstinct Thus Byron would never have be- 
come a poet if he had not had a clubfoot, and Dickens would 
never have become a novelist if he had not spent a few weeks 
in a blacking factory. This is nonsense Innumerable men have 
been bom with a malformed foot, iimumerable children have 
been put to work they found ignommious, without ever writ- 
ing ten hnes of verse or prose-The creative mstmct is common 
to all men, in.^ privileged number it is vigorous and per- 
sistent, ^feidier Byron with his clubfoot, Dostoevsky with his 
epilepsy, nor Dickens with his unfortunate experience at the 
blackmg factory, would have become a writer at all unless he 
had had the urge from the composition of his own nature it 
is the same urge as possessed the healthy Henry Fieldmg;^the 
healthy Jane Austen and the healthy Tolstoy 1 have no doubt 
that a physical or spiritual disabihty (in Dickens’ case a vulgar 
snobbishness)* affects the character of an author’s work To 
some extent it sets him apart from his fellows, it makes him 
miserably self-conscious; it prejudices him, so that he sees the 
world, life and his fellow creatures from a standpoint, often 
unduly pessimistic, which is not the usual one; and more than 
all. It adds mtroversion to the extroversion with which the 
creative mstmct is mexorably associated I don’t doubt that 
Dostoevsky would not have written the sort of books he wrote 
if he hadn’t been an epileptic, but neither do I doubt that in 
.that case he would sdll have been the volummous writer he 
was 

But now setting aside these sick creatures to consider the 
others, I think the first thmg that must strike one is that they 
had im mense vitahty. 

T!FS”a mistake to suppose that the creative artist hkes to hve 
in a garret He doesn’t There is an exuberance in his nature 
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that leads him to display H e, rel ^hes luxury. He loves hav- 
mg a good time Remember Fielding vntH hiF hunters and his 
lackeys in gaudy hvenes, Stendhal with his fine clothes, his 
cabriolet and his groom, Balzac with his senseless ostentation, 
Dickens with his g^nd-dmner parties, his fine house, and his 
carnage and pair There was nothing of the ascetic about 
them They had a prodigious power of enjoyment, and hked 
the good things of hfe They wanted money, not to hoard it, 
but to flmg It away with both hands, and they were not always 
scrupulous m the way they got it But if they were madly 
extravagant, they were also open-handed, they would take 
money from any source open to them and give to anyone m 
need of it They had great nervous energy They were good 
company and great talkers, and their charm seems to im- 
pressed everyone who came in contact with them 

Some of them died young, Emily Bronte from the tubercu- 
losis that affected her entire family, Jane Austen owmg to a 
feminme malady which could today probably have been 
cured, Fieldmg owmg to the dissipation of his youth and 
Balzac ^jsrnig to overwork and his unhealthy mode of hvmg, 
but talmig mto consideration the time allotted to them, they 
produced, with the exception of Emily Bronte who only 
wrote one book and a few poems, a great body of work It 
should be remembered that Jane Austen’s writing life ex- 
tended to less than ten years They worked hard, and from 
such accoimts as have come down to us of then habits of work 
It appears that they adopted a methodical routine Not for 
them was the Bo^maian’irptenter1iEi;an"Sifl^ when he, 
feels “m the mood,” or when “the spint moves him”, however 
loose and unconventional their hves were, when it came to 
writing they went to their desks -as regularly as the shipping 
clerk goes to his office One cannot but be impressed by their 
mdustry 

They had, however, other tra its which were less com- 
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mendable They were ejtttemdj self;:centered Nothing really 
mattered to them but their work, and to this they were pre- 
pared to sacrifice without a qualm everyone coimected with 
them They were mconsiderate, selfish and jug-headed They 
had httle self-control, and it never occurred to them not to, 
gratify a whim because it might bnng distress to others llTi^ 
do not seem to have been much inclmed to marry, and when 
they did,’ either on account of their natural irntabihty or on 
account of their mconstancy, they brought their wives scant 
happiness I thmk they married as a means of escape from the 
hurly-burly of their agitating instincts to settle down seemed 
to offer them peace and rest, and they thought that marriage 
was an anchorage where they could hve safe from the stormy 
waves of the tempestuous world But escape, peace and jest, 
safety, were the last things to smt their temperaments |Mar- 
nage is an affair of perpetual compromise, and how could 
they be expected to compromise when egoism was of the 
essence of their natures^* They had love affairs, but they do not 
appear to have been very satisfactory either to themselves or 
to the objects' of their volatile affections And that is under- 
standable real love surrenders, real love is selfless, real love 
IS tender, but tenderness, selflessness and self-surrender were 
not virtues of which they were capable With the exception of 
the emmendy normal Fieldmg and the lecherous Tolstoy 
they do not appear to have been highly sexed One suspects 
that when they had love affans it was more to gratify their 
vamty or to prove to themselves their own virihty than be- 
cause they were earned off then feet by an irresistible at- 
oraction I venture to guess that when they had achieved these 
objects they returned to their work with a sigh of rehef. 

Now all this IS very rough and ready. I have left out of 
consideration the environment and the climate of opmion m 
which my authors passed their lives, and yet it is certain that 
their influence on them was far from neghgible With the ex- 
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ception of Tom Jones, the novels of which I have treated ap- 
peared in the nineteenth century That was a period of revo- 
lution, social, industrial and pohtical, men abandoned modes 
of life and ways of thought which had prevailed with htde 
change for generations It may be that such a period, when old 
behefs are no longer unquestionmgly accepted, when there is 
a great ferment m the air and life is a new and excitmg ad- 
venture, is conducive to the production of exceptional char- 
acters and of exceptional works, but I have neither the space 
nor the necessary knowledge to deal with the comphcated 
subject 

I have chosen a few persons about whom I have learned 
somethmg and made general statements about them which m 
the case of one or another might easily be shown to have no 
foundation. We know httle about J^ne Austen, but from what 
we do, I am prepared to believe thatsKieTiad aU the virtues a 
woman can have without bemg a paragon that no one would 
put up with I am well aware that I have not been able to show 
either m her or m any of the others what it was that made them 
the great writers they were All but Tolstoy belonged to the 
middle class of society, and there is nothing that I have dis- 
covered m their ancestry or in their Circumstances to account 
for their possession of a preaous gift Where the gift comes 
from, what it consists m, how it arises — ^all that, so far as I 
know, ismexphcable It is a sport of nature It seems to depend 
on the personahty, and the personahty seems compounded of 
estimable quahties and smister defects HavmgJived with these 
various people for so long, either through the medium of their 
books or duough that of their biographies and letters, the 
conclusion has been forced upon me that they wejre on the 
whole not mce people. They may have been pleasant enough 
to mee^T6^~TTepeat, with the exception ofJEknily Bronte 
whose shyn^ unsociable, they were gooTcompm^. 

But they must have been hell to hve with 

I will fimsh with a few scattered sentences from a book of 
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Whitehead’s which I happened to be re-reading while I was 
wnSrig tfiS^iece They seem to sum up pretty well all of the 
reflections I have had occasion to make in the course of this 
book 

\ “Human beings reqmre somethmg which absorbs them for 
attune, somethmg out of the routine wbch they can stare 
at Great art is more than a transient refreshment It is some- 
thmg which adds to the soul’s self-atttamment It justifies itself 
both by Its immediate enjoyment, and also by its disciplme 
of the inmost bemg Its disciplme is not distinct from enjoy- 
ment, but by reason of it It transforms the soul into the 
permanent realization of values extendmg beyond its former 
self,” 

And finally, and this may be apphed both to the authors of 
these books and to the books themselves 

“We must not expect, however, all the virtues We should 
even be satisfied if there is somethmg odd enough to be m- 
terestmg ” 



